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I. THE PAST SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


Were it possible for that numerous 
class of the community, who, after 
much careful and serious consideration, 
felt compelled to oppose themselves 
to the Reform-bill mania of 1831-2,— 
were it possible for these persons to 
derive any consolation, amidst the 
difficulties and dangers of the state, 
from the entire fulfilment of all their 
prognostications, that consolation is 
now offered to them in the greatest 
abundance, by the admitted experience 
—admitted on all hands—of the failure 
of that experiment, the blunders and 
the fate of which they never ceased to 
point out and to predict. 

What were not the anticipations in- 
dulged in, even so recently as some six 
months since, as to the wonders about 
to be enacted by the second session of 
the Reformed Parliament! True, the 
first session had passed away, and 
neither had the Ballot nor yet Triennial 
Parliaments been secured ; nor had 
either the corn-laws or the House of 
Peers been abolished: but at that 
early stage an abundant apology was 
found, in the mass of routine business 
which had occupied the time. The 
Bank .Charter, and that of the East 
India Company, besides the settlement 
of the West India question, furnished 
good and sufficient ground for the 
postponement of every subject con- 
nected with internal politics until an- 
other session. The year 1834, how- 
ever, was to redeem every pledge, and 
accomplish more than every prediction. 
No let or hindrance would now remain 
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to the “carrying out the Reform-bill 
into all its natural and necessary re- 
sults.” The Church and the Lords 
were alike to be regenerated ; the tithes 
and the corn-laws were to be simul- 
taneously swept away ; and the corpo- 
rations and the universities were to be 
equally opened to all the kith and kin 
of every ten-pounder. 

Such were the expectations formed, 
and not unnaturally, by all classes of 
Whigs, Radicals, and Dissenters, in 
February of this current year, 1834. 
But what say the same parties, when 
the weary session of nearly seven months 
has been terminated, and when the gains 
of the political year come to be reckoned 
up. Hear the G/obe on this point : 


«The second session of the Reformed 
Parliament has closed, and it cannot be 
denied that the result of its protracted 
sittings has disappointed the expectations 
of the country. In England, the great 
and influential body of Dissenters have 
not obtained relief from any one of their 
practical grievances. And if financial 
reform and legal reform have been par- 
tially pursued, church reform and cor- 
porate reform have been altogether post- 
poned.”—Globe, Aug. 16. 


Hear, too, the Courier: 


‘« The failure of the last session makes 
it imperative on the ministers, and upon 
all who take an interest in legislation, to 
provide in time the means of preventing 
failure in future, otherwise nothing can 
save the once renowned parliament of 
Great Britain from universal derision. 
The congress of the United States has 
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not yet had time to acquire a stability of 
reputation; but the ridicule which has 
been hez sped upon it by European writers 
will be as nothing to that whieh will 
fall on the reformed Parliament, if it 
go on, session after session, making end- 
less speeches, bringing forward crowds 
of measures none of which are com- 
pleted,— making men compare it toa bad 
workman, who spoils all the materials 
which he takes in hand, and buries him- 
selfin his own rubbish.” —Courier, Aug. 19. 


Hear, also, the Morning Chronicle on 
the same point: 


“If we wish that reform shall not be 
a mockery—if we wish to rescue the 
House of Commons itself from the con- 
tempt of the nation, we must have no 
more protracted sessions with one act.” 
— Morning Chronicle, Aug. 16. 


Here, then, we have those very wit- 
nesses, who are above all others con- 
cerned to vindicate, if possible, “ the 
Reform Ministry and the Reformed 
Parliament ;” and their verdict is, that 
the session has been a deplorable dis- 
appointment, and that it is calculated 
to bring upon the House of Commons 
itself “ the contempt of the nation !” 

A “protracted session, with one act !” 
Such is the description given by the 
Morning Chronicle: but the Speaker 
himself, in his customary address to 
the sovereign, placed the failure in a 
still stronger light. It is difficult to 
help suspecting Sir Charles Sutton of a 
piece of dry and quiet sarcasm, when 
we find him, in recounting the worthy 
deeds of the session, first magnifying 
the new Poor-law, and then, as it were, 
after looking around in vain for any 
other topic, coming to a sudden con- 
clusion with,—“ and we have reduced 
the 4 per cents!” “The powers of 
bathos could no further go !” 

Let us return again, however, for a 
few moments, to the commencement 
of the year, and recall to mind the 
various mighty deeds which were ex- 
pected of this session of 1834. We 
were promised — 

1. The abolition of the Irish Tithes. 

The same of the English. 
The reform and regulation of 
the existing Corporations. 

4. The establishment of similar bo- 
dies in all the new boroughs. 

5. The Local Courts-Bill. 

6. Abolition of imprisonment for debt. 

7. Abolition of pluralities in the 
Church. 
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8. Abolition of non-residence of the 
Clergy. 

9. A general Registry of Births. 

0. A Dissenters’ Marriage-Bill. 

1. The abolition of Church Rates. 
The opening of the Universities, 
The emancipation of the Jews. 

These were the hopes held out to us 
by the organs of government. Other 
hopes were indulged by other parties, 
such as— 

The establishment of Vote by 
Ballot. 

15. The repeal or modification of 
the Corn-laws. 

16. The repeal of what they gro- 
tesquely call “ the Taves on Know- 
ledge.” 

17. The shortening of the duration 
of Parliaments. 

With divers other little matters, not 
necessary to be here particularised. 

And now, reviewing this brief sketch 
of the things which were to have been 
done, let us ask, not what has been done? 
for that would be cruel, but, what pro- 
gress has been made towards any of 
them? The answer will be, None 
WHATEVER | 

The session is “ the session of one 
act ’’—and that act is the undesired, 
but not undreaded, Poor-law. For va- 
rious other objects, petitions have been 
presented, signed by hundreds of tliou- 
sands of the people. These requests 
have received from this reformed 
House of Commons no answet what- 
ever; but instead thereof the petition- 
ers are treated with a law for which no 
human being, save the Martineaus and 
Chadwicks, had expressed the slight- 
est wish. Yet, but for this one un- 
happy piece of legislation, the Speaker 
would have had to address his Majesty 
thus: “ Sir, we have sat for rather 
more than six months, and have passed 
the bill for the reduction of the 4 per 
cents !” 

But—some Radical may exclaim— 
why do you blame our reformed house 
for all this? Have not these promised 
measures been all proposed to the 
“ House of Incurables,” and by that 
house been rejected ? 

No—the fact is not so. There is 
not even a plausible pretext for thus 
shifting the blame. Not a vestige of 
the E nglish Tithe-bill, of the Corpo- 
rations-bill, of the Local Courts-bill, 
of the C hurch Rate- bill, of the Impri- 
sonment for Debt-bill, of the Dis- 
senters’ Marriage-bill, or of the Gene- 
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ral Registry-bill, has ever been seen in 
the House of Lords. As that assembly 
must bear sufficient odium without the 
aid of falsehood, let it at least be ex- 
cused the blame of rejecting bills which 
were never brought before it. 

But too much, it may be said, was 
expected of this single session. Per- 
haps so; but if so, whose was the 
fault? The Tories, surely, did not 
prognosticate all these mighty doings. 
And if too much was expected, was 
not too little done? The “ one act” 
of the session, the Poor Law-bill, was 
not introduced to the House of Com- 
mons till the 17th of April. What had 
the House of Commons — what had 
the ministry been doing, during nearly 
three months’ previous sitting ? 

In fact, the blame and disgrace, 
great as it is, cannot justly be even di- 
vided between the house and the mi- 
nistry: each has a fair right to the 
whole! Can it be pretended that the 
ministry were not able, if they had 
really chosen, to pass through the 
louse of Commons some, even if only 
two or three, of all these important 
measures. Again we ask, What were 
they doing in all February, March, and 
April? Not passing the Poor-law ; 
for that was only introduced on the 
17th of the latter month. What then? 
“ Getting the Estimates through,” says 
some one. Well; but every body 
knows that there are certain nights in 
the week always kept for these matters, 
and that the rest are open to general 
legislation. The passing of the esti- 
mates, then, is no answer to the ques- 
tion, But if they wasted all the earlier 
months of the session, why was not 
more alacrity shewn towards the end of 
it. The Dissenters’ Marriage-bill was 
brought in, and soon transmuted into 
a general Registry-bill. But being in- 
troduced, and certain speeches made, 
there the whole matter seemed to stop. 
The session went on for months after- 
ward, but not a second step was made 
in either of these measures. So of the 
Church-Rate-bill, That was introduced 
in April, and a vote taken on it, which 
at once committed the house to its 
leading principles. In May, and June, 
and July, Lord Althorp again and 
again repeated his determination to 
pass this bill; yet August came, and 
found it still at the threshold, and then 
the matter was said to be postponed 
for want of time! As to the Local 
Courts, Imprisonment for Debt, Eng- 
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lish Tithe Commutation, Xc., they 
were again and again declared to be 
matters which the government would 
certainly bring forward; but yet, when 
all other persons had been thus in- 
duced to leave them in the hands of the 
ministry, the whole seven months’ ses- 
sion passes without a single step being 
taken in any one of them! Is this the 
way in which the public business ought 
to be dealt with? 

Nor can the excuse be pleaded, of a 
refractory House of Commons; for a 
more convenient assemblage for the 
operations of the government never ex- 
isted. The ministry could always be 
sure of a majority. If their measures 
were of a conservative character, there 
sat Sir R. Peel, at the head of one 
hundred and fifty Tories, prepared, on 
public grounds, to support the proposi- 
tion. If, on the other hand, they pre- 
ferred to lean to Radicalism, they might 
always calculate on O’Connell and 
his tail, and Joseph Hume and his 
clan, to swell their majorities. It is, 
therefore, a bare and naked falsehood, 
by which some of their underlings en- 
deavour to excuse their short-comings, 
by saying that the House of Commons 
would not have passed this or the 
other measure. There never was a 
minister more sure of his majorities on 
all these great questions than was Lord 
Althorpe. Ifhe let a question go to 
sleep, like the Church Rate-bill, after a 
division of more than two to one in its 
favour, it was simply because, for some 
inexplicable reason, he chose so to do. 
Want of power was in no case the real 
motive; want of wil/ was always at the 
bottom. 

But if the ministry may justly 
claim the whole demerit of this lost 
session, it is not less true that the 
House of Commons itself has shewn 
an equal inaptitude and indisposition 
to do its duty, Halfthese great ques- 
tions, besides being promised by the 
government, had also been the subjects 
of direct pledges from the members of 
the lower house to their constituents. 
Granting that it was wise and right to 
leave the government to initiate these 
measures,—yet, what were these mem- 
bers about, in neither spurring on the 
ministry to fulfil their engagements, 
nor yet taking their neglected business 
out of their hands? In two or three 
cases, such as the Admission to Uni- 
versities-bill, the Jews-bill, &e., this 
was done. But how came it, to what 
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strange mischance was it owing,— that 
only those bills were thus selected and 
pushed forward with zeal which there 
was the greatest possible certainty the 
Lords would reject? Several other 
topics might have been advantageously 
pushed to a practical conclusion; but 
it pleased these gentry, for some strange 
reason, only to busy themselves about 
those two or three things which they 
knew beforehand would never become 
law. Was this mere folly; or, was 
there some concealed object in this se- 
lection ? 

Most signal, however, and complete, 
has been the failure ofthis “second ses- 
sion of the Reformed Parliament.” The 
point most dreaded by some who feared 
reform, and most hoped for by some 
who advocated it, was the great activity, 
the business-like habits of the represen- 
tatives of the new constituencies. But 
the fact turns out to be, that there 
never was, since the days of the Nor- 
mans, a body of people calling them- 
selves a House of Commons, at once so 
servile and yet so useless, for all great 
purposes, as this body of Lord Dur- 
ham’s invention. 

All this, however, and much more 
that yet remains behind, was both 
foreseen and foretold by those who 
escaped the delusion of the Reform- 
bill. Low often was it impressed upon 
those who concocted and defended 
that measure, that all the great men 
who had adorned our House of Com- 
mons, and who had by the ascendancy 
of their genius ruled that assembly, 
and by ruling it had ruled the world, 
—how often was it historically proved, 
that these men had always been first 
introduced by nomination boroughs, 
and never by the selection of a popular 
constituency ? But the fact, though it 
could not be denied, was wholly disre- 
garded; and now we have Whalleys 
and Baineses, with 200,000 constitu- 
ents each, prating where formerly stood 
Pitt and Fox, each of them returned 
by some dozen burgage tenure voters. 
Again and again was it reiterated, 
that if you chose to elect a House of 
Commons as the Common Council of 
London was elected, you would soon 
have an assembly in which a Waithman 
would be a demi-god, and a Charles 
Pearson a Cicero. But we might as 
well have talked to the winds. A ten- 
pound House of Commons they were 
determined to have, and truly they 
have got one most admirably represent- 
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ing the beer-shop constituency from 
whom they emanate. The very minis- 
terial hacks are obliged to confess, 
that the patience of the country is well 
nigh exhausted ; and that, after a few 
weeks’ more trial, the danger is great 
that the *“ contempt” and “ derision” 
of the people will hurl them back into 
oblivion, and force us, as confesses the 
Courier, to have recourse to some new 
contrivance for the purpose of legisla- 
tion! Failure we knew to have been 
inevitable; but a failure so complete, 
so speedy, so universally confessed as 
this, was more thau any one could rea- 
sonably have anticipated. 

One or two distinct points, however, 
of this failure may deserve a few re- 
marks. The disappointment which 
has been most signal, and which has, 
we confess, given us some degree of 
satisfaction, has been that of the Dis- 
senters. 

In no quarter were the expectations 
ofthe coming session solively orso bright 
as inthis. It might, indeed, be per- 
mitted us to doubt whether the Church 
of England were to be wholly extin- 
guished in a single session; but no 
one could be ranked with rational 
creatures who doubted that every 
thing which to Dissenters appeared a 
“ practical grievance ” would be ra- 
pidly and unsparingly swept away 
before the session of 1834 had waned. 
That session, however, has been ga- 
thered to “ the years beyond the flood,” 
and not one single iota of the “ Dis- 
senters’ grievances” has been redressed. 
Nay, much farther are those grievances 
from redress than before ; for they have 
come to be understood, or, in other 
words, seen through ; and their “ re- 
dress,” we opine, is not thereby ren- 
dered at all more probable. 

The only one of these “ grievances,” 
in fact, which either the ministry or 
any one else has had courage to carry 
up to the Louse of Lords, was that of 
the “ exclusion from the universities.” 
To a cursory observer, it might appear 
as if the passing this bill through the 
Commons, and the submitting it to a 
grave discussion and division in the 
Lords, were doing something — were 
advancing the matter a step. But a 
more accurate observer would judge 
otherwise. Ile would remark, that it 
passed the Commons amidst uproar 
and confusion, and as if more in jest 
than in earnest; and that it was not 
wholly and unreservedly advocated by 
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a single member of the ministry in the 
upper house. The Times newspaper 
was, as usual, the best barometer of 
the state of ministerial feeling, when it 
observed, on the 26th of June, that— 


«The hopes entertained by Dissenters 
of their admission to degrees at Oxford 
and Cambridge seem gradually fading 
away. ‘The practical difficulty of admi- 
nistering to Dissenters any regular reli- 
gious instruction, according to the forms, 
and through the means provided for the 
edification of Church of England pupils, 
certainly ought not to be despised.” 

No one accustomed to political af- 
fairs, and to the waxing pa waning of 
political questions, could read these 
lines in the Times newspaper, and fail 
to understand that the game was up, 
and that the admission of Dissenters 
was found to be impracticable. 

This point, then, the only one brought 
to any kind of issue, has been decided 
against them. On no other have they 
ventured to ask a verdict. Every other 
question has been left by them to the 
ministry ; and the ministry, knowing 
the temper of parliament, have suc- 
cessively abandoned every one. 

Peculiar justice has been done the 
Dissenters in this general and com- 
plete disappointment.. If ever men 
deserved a total defeat it was deserved 
by them on this occasion. We allude 
more especially to their conduct at the 
Finsbury election, now scarcely two 
months since. 

The only character in which the Dis- 
senters can appear with respectability 
is that of religious men. If they aban- 
don this position, they are nothing. 
One of their last painphleteers, quoting 
the words of one of their greatest advo- 
cates, says : —“* I beseech you that this 
affair be treated not as a matter of po- 
licy, not as a matter of levity, not as a 
matter of censoriousness, but as a mat- 
ter of religion.” 

In fact, the ground and basis of 
Dissent is, that its professors are men 
of cultivated and refined consciences,— 
that they are sensitive of the least im- 
propriety or incongruity,—and that the 
Established Church is not sufficiently 
~ in its communion, or strict in its 

iscipline, for the tender and sensitive 
minds of nonconformists. At the same 
time, even the strictest Dissenters 
have been accustomed to admit, that 
Christianity was a thing at least two 
or three degrees higher in importance 
than Dissent; and that it might some- 
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times be necessary or expedient to drop 
for a moment their special refinements, 
for the sake of the cause of our com- 
mon faith. 

Now the Finsbury election pre- 
sented this point in a simple and clear 
manner to them. It was not a ques- 
tion between two men of “ fashionable 
morals” —the one a Whig, the other a 
Tory ; nor was it a contest between 
two candidates of some religious rank 
—the one a Churchman, the other a 
Dissenter: but it was a competition 
between a man of spotless character 
for religion and morality, and one of 
infamous notoriety for every sort and 
degree of vice. In Mr. Pownall they 
had a man who was personally known 
to them as actively engaged in every 
effort of religion or benevolence in 
which they themselves professed to be 
interested. In Mr. Duncombe they 
saw one whose fame had reached 
through all classes as a distinguished 
supporter of the gambling-house, the 
brothel, and every haunt of vice. But 
then, on the other hand, in Mr. Pow- 
nall they saw a Churchman,—in Mr. 
Duncombe they saw one who would 
willingly be their instrument in pulling 
down the Church. Every profession, 
therefore, was forgotten : all idea of Re- 
ligion being of more value than Dissent 
was abandoned ; and the Dissenters of 
Finsbury, with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions, came forth with zeal and 
alacrity as the supporters of the fa- 
vourite of Madame Vestris, and the 
patron of (or partner in) Crockford’s 
hell! 

True,—by their own strength alone 
they would never have achieved the dis- 
grace of this victory. Without the still 
further shame of an alliance with the 
party of Thomas Wakley, the undis- 
guised, declared Destructives of the dis- 
trict, — they would have failed at last. 

But, borrowing 800 votes from the 
Destructives, they reached the goal; 
and boasted that Mr. T. Duncombe 
was especially the choice of the Dis- 
senters of Finsbury. 

What a most fitting retribution was 
that which quickly followed! In less 
than a fortnight after this triumph, the 
third reading of their favourite measure, 
the Admission into the Universities 
Bill, came before the House of Com- 
mons. We copy the report of the pro- 
ceedings of that evening from one of 
— own journals, the Morning Chro- 
nicle :— 
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“Mr. G. W. Woop rose to reply 
(The laughing, jeering, shouting, and 
coughing, were such as we never before 
witnessed). ‘The hon, gentleman said, it 
had been declared that the bill in its pre- 
sent stage was essentially different from 
what it was when he had the honour to 
introduce it to the house. (At this mo- 
ment two hon, members ‘ o’er all the ills of 
life victorious,’ suddenly entered from the 
smoking-room into the opposition gallery, 
and stretching themselves at full-length on 
the seats, secure from the observation of the 
speaker, commenced a row of the most dis- 
creditable character.) ‘This he denied. 
(‘ I say, can’t you crow?’ — Laughter 
and uproar.) The provisions had not 
been altered (‘ Hear him, how he reads !’) ; 
the enactments were in every respect 
unaltered. (Loud cheering, followed by 
bursts of laughter.) The question was 
(‘ Read it—read it!’ and great uproar.) 
—the question (‘ Just so—read it.’)—the 
question was (great cheering and laugh- 
ter) whether (‘ That’s the question’)— 
whether the universities should be open 
to all, or be for ever under the control of 
mere monopolists (‘ Where’s the man 
what crows?’ — Laughter and cries of 
‘ Order !’ from the Speaker). Public 
opinion — (‘ O, dear!’ and great uproar, 
during which the speaker, evidently excited, 
was loudly calling for order. The scene 
here was indescribable. )” 


Now the “ Mr. Wood” who was 
thus ruffianly handled was, be it ob- 
served, the Dissenters’ own advocate, 
himself being one of their body. He 
was at this moment occupied in moving 
the third reading of their most desired 
measure. But who were these disor- 
derly individuals who thus not only 
annoyed and insulted him, but at the 
same time threw an air of ridicule and 
absurdity over the whole proceeding ? 
They were, Mr. Tuomas Duncombe, 
and Mr. Pourerr Tomson. But 
chiefly, and as the most drunken and 
obstreperous of the two, was remarked 
the special and particular represen- 
tative of the Dissenters of Finsbury! ! 
A fit return for the degradation to 
which they had bowed themselves, 
in lending their aid in the election 
of such a candidate. Doubtless, 
the one sole motive by which they 
strove to justify their conduct was this, 
—* Ifthe individual be not all that we 
could wish, yet as a member we are 
still sure of his vote.” The folly of 
this way of arguing was at once made 
apparent; they had his vote, but they 
had also his drunken vociferations, 
Which cast an air of ridicule and con- 
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tempt over the whole proceedings in 
the Commons, and thus gave the Lords 
double courage in resolving on an in- 
stant rejection. Thus will it ever be, 
when high and holy principles are sacri- 
ficed to answer a low and temporary 
end ;: the object itself will be lost, and 
nothing but disgrace remain with the 
intriguers. 

Well, the session is over, and nothing, 
nay, worse than nothing, has been done. 
The Poor-Law has passed, and either it 
will become a dead letter—in which 
case the session of 1834 will have been 
literally a blank !—or else it will be 
carried into full effect; and then the 
next session will have enough to do, 
either to amend or to repeal it, or to 
pass an English Coercion Bill! 

However, there is hope left, as with 
Pandora, at the bottom. On the last 
day of the session, not fewer than 102 
notices were placed on the books, 
of measures to be brought forward 
in the session of 1835. Some of these 
are rather amusing. Mr. Buckingham 
“ gives notice,” that in the next ses- 
sion he purposes to put an end to 
“ drunkenness” and “ duelling.” Co- 
lonel Williams “ gives notice” of his 
intention to move the “ instant and 
entire stoppage of the distillation of 
ardent spirits!’ Mr. Bish is to move 
the transportation of the whole par- 
liament — king, lords, and commons 
—to Ireland! Mr, Pryme is to bring 
in a “bill to abolish grand juries ;” 
while Sir Samuel Whalley, M.D., flies 
at higher game, and promises to bring 
in a “ bill for the abolition of the here- 
ditary peerage !” 

This sort of nonsense, however, is 
getting rather stale. Above a hundred 
similar notices were entered at the 
close of the session of 1833, out of 
which we doubt if so many as two 
acts of parliament ever grew. The 
constituents of these gentry must be 
of prodigious length of ear indeed, 
if they are to be taken in more than 
one or two years running by such 
gross and palpable trickery as_ this. 
Dr. Whalley, for instance, knew right 
well, when he entered his absurd no- 
tice, that he had not even the shadow 
of an intention of ever bringing any 
such question forward. He knew that 
even the Reformed House of Commons 
would never tolerate such antics as 
these, and that when the session came 
his only course would be, as silently 
and unobservedly as possible, to with- 
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draw the whole proposition. Yet, with 
all this perfectly before his mind, he 
coolly writes down his notice; merely 
calculating that he shall gain more in 
the tap-rooms and beer-shops of Mary- 
lebone, in the course of the next 
six mouths, by the apparent boldness 
of his promised attack, than he shall 
lose, in the long run, by the contempt 
which must follow his ultimate with- 
drawal of the threatened motion. And 
upon such speculations as these is the 
House of Commons now set afloat ! 

But what is to be the end of these 
things? It is the cry even of the mi- 
nisterial hacks themselves, that “* some- 
thing must be done.” The Courier 
even goes the length of at once propos- 
ing to resort to the plan formerly 
known in Scotland, of a sort of legis- 
lative committee, called “ lords of ar- 
ticles,” with whom might be left the 
construction of laws, and the whole 
power of initiating them. It is obvious 
enough that such a committee as this 
would infallibly become a mere tool of 
the executive. And thus our grand 
Reform, which was to secure and en- 
large the liberties of the people, and to 
gain which the country was convulsed 
to its very centre for months together, 
would end in making the British House 
of Commons a mere chamber for re- 
gistering the decrees of the govern- 
ment! All this is nonsense; but it is 
worth looking at, as evincing the convic- 
tion even of the ministerialists them- 
selves, of the utter failure of their beau- 
tiful “ Reformed House of Commons.” 
The very extravagance of the remedy 
they suggest shews the depth and ex- 
tent of their view of the disorder. They 
admitted, in 1832, that the Reform- 
bill was a quiet revolution ; but then 
it was to be final,—it was to secure 
peace, and happiness, and liberty, to 
the end of time. Now, however, it 
Seems that we already need another 
revolution ; for such would this cash- 
iering of the House of Commons be, 
to all intents and purposes. And 
thus are we fairly set atloat, like France 
in 1789, upon the ocean of political 
theories, to run a course, if we were to 
follow the advice of these writers, 
Which has only one thing certain about 
it, namely, that it ever ends in despot- 
ism, 

But we must leave this part of the 
subject. The question, What is to be 
done? is not for us to answer, but for 
Our opponents ; it is they, not us, that 
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have entangled the vessel of the state 
among all these shoals and whirlpools 
and quicksands ; and it now belongs to 
them to get her out of the difficulty 
and the danger. Truly they seem per- 
plexed enough. We believe that the 
task is quite beyond their powers, and 
that they will be reduced, ere long, to 
abandon the helm to those whom they 
have been accustomed to scoff at as 
idiots and incapables. Meanwhile we 
pause, looking on, with interest, but 
without impatience, for the dénowement 
of the drama. We trust that there is 
still such a stamina of good sense 
among the people, that our present 
misrulers will be hindered from com- 
mitting much more evil ; and as we 
know them to be most inapt at good, it 
follows that the end of their career 
must be at hand. 

There is only one other circumstance 
which appears to call for remark, and 
that is, the degree in which the failure 
of the House of Commons involves in 
it the failure of the leader of that house. 
We advert to this, because it seems 
to be singularly overlooked by most 
people. All can see and confess the 
break-down of the House of Commons, 
but few observe how necessarily this 
implicates Lord Althorp in the joint 
disgrace. Yet the pliability, and even 
servility, of the House to its leader was 
sufficiently apparent. If, then, it has 
done nothing, must not a chief share 
of the blame be obviously due to its 
guide and oracle. The fact is, that so 
perfectly inefficient a leader was never 
before placed at the head of any public 
assembly. 

And yet, taking advantage of a piece 
of hypocritical adulation lately played 
off by O’Connell, the ministerial jour- 
nalists have been stunning us with their 
rejoicings at the unparalleled popularity 
of Lord Althorp. Even the Edinburgh 
Review can talk such nonsense as this : 
“ When that man, so deeply respected, 
so justly beloved, asked for a short 
adjournment, and happened to drop 
the word * confidence,’ the effect was 
electrical. There broke forth a shout,” 
&e. Ke. 

There never was a grosser perversion 
of a very simple fact than this. The 
House of Commons was at that instant 
in the greatest dread of a break-up of 
the ministry, and a dissolution of par- 
liament, which to at least one half of 
its members would have been political 
death. Lord Althorpannounced to them 
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that there was hope for their lives, and 
they shouted as men under such circum- 
stances might be expected to shout. 
But, “ deeply respected !”—this is too 
much. Why, the very leaders of the 
requisitionists, who lately replaced 
Lord Althorp in the command of the 
House of Commons, were Daniel O’ 
Yonnell and Joseph Hume. Both of 
these men had often told Lord Althorp 
to his face, that he was neither able, 
nor yet honest! Why, then, did they 
now offer him their support? The 
reason is not far to seek. 

The Westminster Review, the organ 
of the Hume and O’Connell party, 
about nine months since, after abusing 
the Whigs in the most vehement terms, 
suddenly turned round and exclaimed, 
“ And yet for all this, support the 
Whigs—stick to the Whigs! Many a 
great question is now drifting down the 
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stream, under their imbecile manage- 
ment, which would speedily be brought 
to its moorings if the Tories were once 
to regain power.” 

Here we have at once the key to 
Hume and O’Connell’s sudden confi- 
dence in Lord Althorp. They heartily 
despised him; but still they saw the 
advantage that accrued to their party 
from his imbecility. O'Connell, for 
instance,- would reflect, “ If Althorp 
goes out, perhaps Stanley comes in his 
room. Ah! then I will support Althorp 
to the utmost !” 

What folly, then, is it to quote this 
kind of support as any proof of genuine 
popularity or of “ deep respect.” Or 
rather what deceit ; for those who use 
this cant know that they are wilfully 
misrepresenting the real facts of the 
case. 


II, THE STATE AND PROSPECTS OF TORYISM, SEPTEMBER 1834. 


Meanwhile, supported by the bulk 
of the property, education, and intelli- 
gence of the country, Toryism quietly, 
but steadily, advances in actual power. 
Within the last month, two more seats 
have been transferred from Whigs to 
their opponents. Gloucestershire — 
even the manufacturing section of it— 
has exchanged Sir W. Guise for Mr. 
Codrington. The Whig had a majority 
over the Tory in Dec. 1832, of more 
than 600 votes. Such, however, is the 
altered state of feeling among the 
people, that on the death of the sitting 
member, Mr. Codrington is returned in 
his room,—defeating the most respect- 
able Whig in the county, after a well- 
fought and equally contested struggle. 

In the eastern part of the kingdom, 
Lord Euston, who was thrown out of 
Thetford in 1831, for voting against 
the Reform-bill, resumes his place, to 
which his ancient connexion with the 
borough and his private worth so 
justly entitle him. 

These additional gains to the con- 
servative party make the total of votes 
already taken from the ministerial pha- 
lanx and given to the opposition, fifteen, 
which of course count in a division as 
thirty! A continuance of about two 
or three more years of this sort of game 
would place the Whig administration 
in a minority, even in their own “ re- 
formed parliament.” 

But things are progressing much 
faster than this. The ministerial peo- 
ple are not content with letting the 


house gradually crumble about their 
ears,— they must, forsooth, pull it 
down with their own hands. 

The greatest losses that the ministry 
have sustained during the past session 
have been those inflicted by themselves. 
Lord Grey is gone; Mr. Stanley is 
gone; Sir James Graham is gone ; the 
Duke of Richmond is gone ; as are Lord 
Ripon, &c. &c. And all these, the 
main strength of the cabinet, have been 
detached, not by any efforts or mancu- 
vres of the opponents, but by the in- 
ternal feuds and dissensions of the ca- 
binet. 

The people connected with the mi- 
nistry, more especially those of the 
press, are fully aware of the desperate 
predicament in which their masters are 
now left; and the remedies they sug- 
gest may furnish us with some amuse- 
ment. 

The first grand scheme afloat is that 
of “an union of the Liberal party.” 
The Globe of the 14th of August thus 
urges this expedient :— 


“‘ There are numerous and important 
questions now pending, on which all the 
different sections of the Liberal party cor- 
dially concur. The relief of the Dissenters 
from all practical grievances ; the appro- 
priation of the superfluities of the Irish 
church ; the removal, both in Ireland 
and England, of the oppressive tax of 
tithe ; law reform, financial reform, and 
corporate reform. On all these import- 
ant questions, moderate Whigs, and ultra 
Whigs, and temperate Radicals, thiuk 
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alike, and feel in unison. Every reformer, 
of whatever grade, believes that these 
questions ought to be carried, as the first 
fruits of the Reform-bill. But how is 
it possible to carry them against the 
Tory majority of the House of Lords? 
Only by union,—union among the friends 
of liberty.” — Globe, Aug. 14, 


Now all this looks exceedingly well 
upon paper, and especially with folks 
who read nothing but the Globe news- 
paper. But with those who use their 
eyes and ears, and are aware of what 
is going on around them, the whole 
scheme is, in theory, moonshine ; but if 
attempted to be put in practice, posi- 
tive madness ! 

“ The Liberal party.” This sounds 
well; but where is this party to be met 
with, and who are its leaders? Is it 
the party of the government, or is it 
the party of Hume and O'Connell, or 
is ita combination of both? 

The Globe runs over six or eight 
points, on which it assumes that “ the 
Liberal party” are fully agreed; finan- 
cial reform and corporate reform, and 
sundry other pretty things of the same 
class. But the Treasury journalist 
quite forgets, as it is most convenient 
to do, that if there are six or eight 
points on which Whigs and Radicals 
can agree, there are at least sixteen or 
eighteen on which they are at the 
greatest possible distance. 

“ Union among the friends of liber- 
ty,”—what can be more simple and 
beautiful? But union for what end ? 
Sir Samuel Whalley is one of the 
“friends of liberty.” He has given 
notice of a motion for the commence- 
ment of the next session, to bring in a 
bill for the abolition of the hereditary 
peerage Zz 

What say Lords Melbourne and 
Lansdowne, and the other “ friends of 
liberty” in the cabinet, to this proposi- 
tion? Nor is Sir Samuel alone in this 
fancy ; for Daniel O'Connell himself 
has openly advocated the same propo- 
sition, in his speech at the Finsbury 
dinner of the 31st of July last. 

Well, but,—say the ministerial peo- 
ple,— though we do not mean to go 
this length with you, still there are 
six or eight questions on which we are 
agreed. These we cannot carry with- 
out your help; help us, therefore, 
good Radicals, till we have carried 
these, and then we will turn you adrift, 
and side with the Conservatives for 
the rest of the voyage. 
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Doubtless the Radicals will feel 
greatly indebted to their ministerial 
friends for this flattering invitation !-— 
doubtless they will cordially assist in 
framing a bill for the establishment of 
Whig corporations in all the new bo- 
roughs, and in authorising half-a-dozen 
new Whig commissions to prey upon 
the church in Ireland ; and then quietly 
surrender all the weightier matters at 
the bidding of their Whig masters. All 
this is extremely probable ! 

This same scheme of an union of 
“ the liberal party” was also put for- 
ward in the last Edinburgh Review. 
The phrases were a hundred times re- 
peated, of “ liberal party,” “liberal 
government,” “ liberal ministry,” and 
so on; with a studious suppression of 
all differences of opinion in that said 
“ liberal party.” ‘Take one instance : 
* In Finsbury, the liberal party could 
afford to start three candidates, and yet 
to defeat the Tory by a majority of six 
hundred.” We cite this sentence in 
preference to many others, because 
from these three lines several important 
lessons may be drawn. 

“ The liberal party in Finsbury.” 
What a practical falsehood is conveyed 
in this phrase! The fact is, that instead 
of one united body of according opi- 
nions, as this writer would have us 
suppose to be the case, there is no spot 
in the kingdom in which the quarrel 
between the Whigs and the Radicals 
is more decided. Finsbury is the seat 
of the power of Thomas Wakley, the 
most energetic and most able of all the 
Radical party. In fact, such is the fear 
entertained by the ministerialists of this 
man, that they have been, more than 
once, on the point of issuing a warrant 
for sedition or treason against him. 

“ The Liberal party could afford to 
start three candidates.” What an in- 
genious fiction! The simple truth is 
as opposite as possible. 

Mr. Babbage was the original Whig 
or ministerial candidate. He had the 
field to himself for a considerable time, 
until Mr. Wakley was brought for- 
ward by his friends, and soon made 
considerable progress. 

About a week before the election, 
the ministerial people began to find 
that the game was not going on as they 
would have it. The energy of Wakley 
told with such force against the inert- 
ness of Babbage, that the Radical had 
evidently an excellent chance of suc- 
ceeding. To prevent this —Wakley’s 
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success being the one thing, of all 
others, most dreaded by the ministry 
—Tom Duncombe was started. It 
was supposed, and rightly supposed, 
that his electioneering energy would 
furnish a better chance of defeating the 
Radical than was found in the apa- 
thetic proceedings of Mr. Babbage. 

And this cutting and shuffling, this 
dread of the Radicals, and setting up 
two candidates to keep Wakley out, 
is described by the reviewer thus:— 
“The Liberal party could afford to 
start three candidates ;” “and yet to 
defeat the Tory by a majority of six 
hundred.” A word or two on this 
point. 

Finsbury, be it remembered, was 
one of the special and particular mi- 
nisterial preserves ; one of the peculiarly 
favourite spots of my Lord Durham. 
It comprehended St. Giles’s, Spa- 
Fields, Saffron Hill, Field Lane, Grub 
Street, and St. Luke’s; and was one 
of those precincts within which, ac- 
cording to Whig calculations, it was 
morally impossible for a Tory ever to 
shew his face. 

And yet, notwithstanding all this, 
what was the result of the first day’s 
poll in this borough of Finsbury ? 

The Tory candidate had polled 1074 
votes; both the Whig candidates to- 
gether had obtained very few more 
than 1000; and the Radical had only 
mustered about 500! 

It appeared, then, that even in Fins- 
bury itself, ofall the three great parties, 
the Tories were decidedly the strongest ! 
Defeat menaced the ministerialists : 
what was to be done? A coalition of 
the two Whig candidates would not 
suffice to save them, for both unitedly 
had polled fewer votes than the Tory. 

We are not in the secret of the in- 
trigues of that night; but the result of 
those intrigues soon appeared. The 
Whig candidate, Duncombe, raised his 
bidding to the price asked by the Ra- 
dicals— pledged himself to the ballot, 
to short parliaments, to the pulling 
down the church, and, in short, to 
every thing they asked; and then, to 
this Whig turned Radical, the Radicals, 
seeing they could not bring in their 
own candidate, at once gave their votes. 
By a coalition of this kind was the vic- 
tory snatched from the Tories ; but it 
is a mere falsehood to describe it as 
a Whig victory. 

The real state of the case is this. 
In most counties—-Gloucestershire, to 
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wit—and in many towns, the Tories 
are able to beat both Whigs and Radi- 
cals combined. In some others, ex- 
pressly manufactured for Whig pur- 
poses by Lord Durham and his clique 
—such as Finsbury—theTories, though 
the strongest party of the three, may 
sometimes be outnumbered by the 
Whigs and Radicals when they coalesce. 

But then, let it be observed—and 
an honest Whig would observe it with 
dismay —that when the Radicals find 
their aid to be essential to the Whigs, 
they fail not to exact such terms as to 
make the success, in effect, their own. 
So that either the Whigs must be beaten 
by the Tories, or they must triumph 
by and for the Radicals! 

Thus they stand between the two par- 
ties, quite incompetent to maintain their 
station for a moment without leaning on 
either the one or the other, but free to 
choose with which party they will ally 
themselves. The one party openly aims 
at the establishment of a republic in 
essence ; and, ifthe public declarations 
of O’Connell and Whalley are to be at- 
tended to, they even aim at a republic 
in form. The other party differs with the 
government on no such main and fun- 
damental question, but merely, if the 
averments of divers members of the 
government are to be credited, on the 
point of greater or less reforms,— of a 
quicker or slower march in practical 
improvements. 

Every step of the government at the 
commencement of the late session 
evinced a disposition to act with the 
Conservatives. Their full and unre- 
served declarations in favour of the 
church, and their opposition to the 
ballot, to shorter parliaments, and to 
the repeal of the corn-laws, all denoted 
the stand they had decided upon mak- 
ing against the encroachments of the 
Radical party. 

But their courage has strangely failed 
them in the course of the session. The 
withdrawal of the Church Rate-bill, 
the alteration of the Irish Tithe-bill 
and of the Coercion-bill, all evinced a 
change which was rapidly operating 
on their minds, and leading them out 
of the course they had distinctly marked 
for themselves at the commencement 
of the session. 

But this change has in no way tended 
to augment their strength. On the con- 
trary, the weakness of the administra- 
tion has evidently increased, and their 
perils augmented, up to the very clos¢ 
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of the session. And now that that ses- 
sion has closed, and a short interim is 
granted for consideration, we find it 
admitted, even by their most earnest 
supporters, that without some change, 
some reinforcement, it will be impos- 
sible for them to carry on the govern- 
ment. 

But what is the change, the reinforce- 
ment which, in this difficulty, is pro- 
posed? It is, as we have already 
seen, an alliance with the Radical 
party — with that party whose ulti- 
mate, but openly avowed views, ex- 
tend to the destruction of the church, 
the peerage, and the monarchy. 

This alliance is now openly proposed 
to be carried into effect most fully and 
completely ; not merely by seducing 
the Radicals into a confiding and ex- 
pecting support, but by forming a 
compact with them, sealed and ratified 
by the actual admission of their party 
into the cabinet. Peruse and ponder 
over the following passages from the 
Globe of the 16th of August : 


“ When Lord Melbourne again meets 
parliament, his task will be sufficiently 
arduous. While opposed by a majority 
in the Lords, his strength in the Com- 
mons is scarcely adequate to the rapid 
carrying through of large and compre. 
hensive measures of improvement. No 
member of the cabinet sitting in the 
Commons is competent to encounter in 
debate either Sir R. Peel, or Mr. Stanley, 
or Mr. O’Connell. The preponderating 
weight of parliamentary talent in the 
House of Commons is either opposed to 
the government, or not connected with it ; 
and this, in a popular assembly, is no in- 
considerable disadvantage. 

“Lord Grey’s government was not 
only formed of discordant materials, but 
was constructed on a basis too narrow 
and exclusive. No ministerial arrange- 
ment can be permanent, unless it em- 
brace the representatives of the leading 
interests of the country, and be con- 
ducted on principles sufficiently liberal 
to enable the representatives of those 
interests to take office with the consent 
of their constituents.” 


The drift of this line of argument is 
sufficiently obvious; it points to the 
admission of O’Connell into the mi- 
histry,— nay, into the cabinet! for no 
one would expect to purchase, by the 
offer of a subaltern appointment, a man 
who is now making his 12,000/. a- 
year by agitation, and who nominates 
by a word forty members of the House 
of Commons. No! it is absurd to 
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think that “ the Liberator” could be 
gained over by any office which did not 
make him, in effect, the ruler of Ire- 
land. Not the church only, but the 
Protestant religion itself, must be sa- 
crificed, before either O’Connell or his 
clients, the priests, could be appeased 
and won. And even for this the Globe 
already prepares us. “ Lord Grey’s 
government,” it tells us, “‘ was con- 
structed on a basis too narrow and ex- 
clusive.” Tn what did its ‘ exclusive- 
ness” consist, except by this term you 
designate Lord Grey’s professed deter- 
mination to uphold the Established 
Church? Lord Melbourne’s adminis- 
tration, it is said, must be “ sufficiently 
liberal to enable the representatives of 
the great interests of the country to 
take office with the consent of their 
constituents.” In other words, it must 
be an administration professing no 
particular attachment to the Church, 
and into which, consequently, a Papist 
or a Dissenter might enter without be- 
ing thereby pledged to uphold either 
Protestantism or a Church Establish- 
ment. But further, it is remarked, 
that Lord Melbourne has no man in 
the House of Commons able to cope 
with Stanley, or Peel, or O’Connell ; 
and it is said to be necessary to find 
one. Now, as the previous assump- 
tions prohibit the calling in either 
Stanley or Peel (for then must we go 
back to the “ narrow and exclusive” 
system which is condemned in Lord 
Grey), the inference is inevitable,— 
that O’Connell is the individual to be 
gained. And as we find all these 
notes of preparation in a journal which 
notoriously takes its instructions from 
Downing Street, we are compelled to 
the conclusion, that an alliance with 
O’Connell, and a semi-popish cabinet, 
are actually contemplated, and will pro- 
bably be attempted. 

This is the point, then, to which 
we have arrived: the Whig ministry, 
weakened by desertion after desertion, 
sees only one chance left to escape 
total and final extinction. That chance 
is, a coalition with O’Connell and the 
Irish Papists. This course it seems 
determined to take. But such a re- 
solve betokens nothing else than despe- 
ration, and must lead to utter ruin. 
This is obvious for two reasons : 

First, observe the frightful derelic- 
tion of principle involved in the idea 
of a coalition with the popish agitator. 
It was touching this very man, O’Con- 
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nell, that the Grey ministry—of which 
the present administration constituted 
a principal portion—put into the king’s 
mouth the following language, even so 
recently as in February last: 


“To the practices which have been 
used to produce disaffection to the state, 
and mutual distrust and animosity be- 
tween the people of the two countries, 
is chiefly to be attributed the spirit of 
insubordination which has been but too 
perceptible in many instances. To none 
more than to the deluded instruments 
thus perniciously excited is the conti- 
nuance of such a spirit productive of the 
most ruinous consequences; and the 
united and vigorous exertions of the 
loyal and well-affected are imperiously 
required to put an end to a system of 
excitement and violence, which, while it 
continues, is destructive of the peace of 
society, and if successful, must inevit- 
ably prove fatal to the power and safety 
of the united kingdom.” 

And it was of this same person that 
their organ, the Globe, thus spoke in 
the month of March : 

‘* The special motive on the part of 
O'Connell was, not that Baron Smith 
had betrayed bad taste or indiscretion, 
but that he had betrayed zealous loyalty 
—that he had endeavoured to repress the 
trade in agitation which the member for 
Dublin professes. Beyond the imme- 
diate object of breaking down one loyal 
man, there appears also to have been 
the hope of discountenancing loyalty, by 
shewing his power of annoyance.” 


And further, it was this same O’Con- 
nell who, in the course of the late ses- 
sion, coolly proposed to sponge out a 
portion of the national debt, and talked 
of “ the cant of national faith.” While, 
within the last month, he asked, at the 
Finsbury dinner, “ what we wanted 
with hereditary legislators, any more 
than hereditary tailors or shoemakers ?” 

If, then, this man is now seriously 
contemplated as a fit ally of the pre- 
sent administration, what, may we not 
ask, is the principle on which such an 
administration can be founded? Cer- 
tainly, not on any attachment to mo- 
narchical or constitutional principles, 
or on any bias in favour of the Church 
or of Protestantism. On the contrary, 
it would seem to be an avowed cha- 
racteristic of the cabinet, that neither 
loyalty, nor religion, nor even common 
honesty itself, constituted any recom- 
mendation with its members—nor were 
disloyalty, Popery, or a contempt for 
national faith, considered as amounting, 
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even when all combined, to any suffi- 
cient ground of disqualification. In 
short, not any one principle or set of 
principles, but rather a negation of all, 
would appear to be the basis on which 
the ministry rested ;—a fit consumma- 
tion of the career of concession which 
we have so long been running. Well 
did the Times, in a sudden gleam of 
common sense, burst out on a late 
occasion, into the following exclama- 
tion : — “ We want ‘ impracticable’ 
and uncompromising politicians ; one 
such would be worth a waggon-load of 
your * conceders,’ which is but another 
name for men who have no principles at 
all !”— Times, June 5. 

Any thing more true, or more 
strongly condemnatory of our whole 
course of legislation, from 1829 down- 
wards, was never uttered. 

Our consolation, however, is near at 
hand. This sort of thing does not at 
all suit the English mind or way of 
thinking. For several months, now, 
has the government been this way 
tending, and every step has added 
to its weakness. It has thought to 
strengthen itself by an alliance with 
Popery and Radicalism ; but for every 
vote it has gained in this direction, 
it has lost three among Englishmen 
and lovers of the constitution. Yet 
still it holds on, infatuated, in the 
same course, dreaming that it is culti- 
vaiing new alliances, and not observ- 
ing that all its former sources of strength 
are simultaneously, and most rapidly, 
drying up and disappearing. 

The first decided step in fraud and 
dishonesty drove from its side Mr. 
Stanley, and Sir James Graham, and 
the Duke of Richmond. The next ex- 
pelled Lord Grey. And even in the 
few remaining hours of the session, 
evil enough was manifested to drive 
into the opposite ranks their firmest 
and most powerful friend in Ireland, 
the Marquess of Downshire ! 

Thus works, and will continue to 
work, this fatal tendency. A_perse- 
verance in it seems almost to amount 
to fatuity; yet still it is persevered 
in, and, we doubt not, will be perse- 
vered in to the very moment of disso- 
lution. 

That moment cannot be far removed. 
Confessedly, the ministry now stands 
in a predicament altogether deplorable. 
By the admission of its own retainers, 
there is nothing left for it but a Popish 
and Radical alliance. But can they 
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fail to see, that if the mere demonstra- 
tions which have yet been made, of a 
bias in that direction, have already so 
fearfully thinned their ranks; the con- 
summation of that alliance must ine- 
vitably drive away at once thrice as 
many friends as the compact itself will 
gain. If the mere apprehension of 
such a course has brought doubt and 
defection into their camp, what will the 
fact itself produce but wholesale deser- 
tion ? 

No; “this way ruin waits them.” 
Whether they will rush headlong or 
not, is more their business than ours. 
All our concern should be to stand 
prepared for the call, which cannot be 
much longer delayed, for the formation 
ofa Tory government. And that go- 
vernment, to be safely grounded, and in 
such wise as to promise permanency, 
must take for its motto the words we 
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just now quoted. “ We want impracti- 
cable and uncompromising politicians. 
A “ conceder” is but another name for 
a man who has no principles at all!” 

But in its practice it must be just 
the contrast to the miserables it suc- 
ceeds. With less prate, there must be 
more work done; with less boast of 
liberality, there must be more of old 
English freedom ; with less talk of 
“ government without patronage,” there 
must be fewer places manufactured ; 
with less cant about “ reforms,” there 
must be ten times more practical im- 
provement. In fine, increased strength 
and efficiency in all our institutions 
must be their aim, in place of allowing 
‘various great questions to drift down 
the stream,” in the way which now 
excites the contemptuous rejoicing of 
our natural enemies, the Radicals. 


GOLD. 


Tue face of man is pale with care, 
Ip youth his step is old ; 
In age his eyes suspicious glare, 


Aud why ? 


Alas! for gold. 


For gold, beneath the mighty hills, 
Across the raging sea, 

Where famine wastes, or fever kills— 
Where gold is, there is he. 


It is not want, it is not wo, 
That makes him delve the mine ; 
The fruits of wretched slavery go 
To deck ambition’s shrine. 


The golden sceptre, sign of sway 
Among our fleeting race, 

Was brought from darkness into day, 
By crime and deep disgrace. 


The felon and the bonded slave, 
In mute or wild despair, 

Won the gay trophies of the brave — 
The adornings of the fair. 


And well it were if thus alone, 
In days of peace and joy, 

The hard-earned metal harmless shone, 
A gay and glittering toy. 


For these command the admiring eye, 
The vulgar keep in awe, 

And the grudged tribute of a sigh 
From pallid envy draw. 
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But gold, dug forth from earth’s dark womb, 
In sorrow, guilt, and pain, 

Roams, like some spectre from the tomb 
Iiaunting the world again. 


If the poor wretch, for life confined, 
Far from the light of day, 

In the fierce anguish of his mind 
To Heaven for vengeance pray, 


Up with the ore his cry ascends — 
Wide spreads the venom round, 
Corrodes the firmest tie of friends, 
And taints the peaceful ground. 


Survey the marshalled fields of strife; 
The long-drawn lines behold, 

Where death in every form is rife ! 
Why stand men there ?—for gold. 


Though sought by all, it hath no power 
To satisfy the mind ; 

The richest, in their happiest hour, 
Have wishes unconfined. 





And wants, unknown before, it brings 
To those without it blest ; 

With thousand cares, like scorpion-stings, ) 
That rob the soul of rest. 


Anxious for gold, the sire surveys 
His child with evil eye ; 

For lust of gold, the spendthrift prays 
His father soon may die. 







Hast thou another’s gold ?—no more 
He views thee as thou art ; 

He sees thy faults, unknown before — 

Think not to share his heart. 












And if thou lend the yellow bane 
To him thou deemst thy friend, 
Dream not of social joy again — 
That friendship soon shall end. 








Yet, if thou lend it not, all changed 
His aspect is to thee ; 

He thinks you doubt him, and estranged 
Thenceforth ye both must be. 







Men call it power, yet it hath none 
To cool the throbbing brain, 

To quell the grisly skeleton, 
Or call back youth again. 








Yet still it hath a blessed power, 

In Charity’s fair hand ; 
Falling, like heaven’s refreshing shower, 
To cheer a thirsty land. 
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MAELSTROM. 


A FRAGMENT. 


Ns s » . 


Ir was mid-day, and the sun shone 
with the feeble power of a Norway 
autumn, when his rays serve only to 
remind you of warmth, and fail to 
invigorate and cherish. Mr. Braceyard, 
the mate of the Island Lass, stood with 


folded arms beside the gangway, gazing. 


across the bay in the direction of a little 
fishing town which was situated at its 
farthest extremity. Ile was a man of 
middle age and stature, strongly built, 
and of a firm and placid demeanour, 
with a bronzed countenance that be- 
tokened him to have visited various 
climates, and to have weathered many 
storms. In dress he was neat, and 
clean in person; and his whole air 
bore testimony to his having known a 
better fortune. He was now watching 
with interest a little boat that came 
towards them from the town as rapidly 
as the stalwart arms of two Norwegian 
seamen could impel it. As it ap- 
proached nearer, he could discern the 
forms of the expected passengers. And 
now it came alongside the schooner ; 
the men boarded their oars, and those 
in the boat prepared to come on deck. 
The first who was helped up the 
side of the vessel was a beautiful girl, 
apparently of some three-and-twenty 
summers, or perhaps one or two more 
—but the subject is delicate, and I 
am cautious. Ler dark hair, clustering 
down her cheeks, was pushed forward 
by the little bonnet, or hat, which fitted 
close to her head. Her eye, deep, dark, 
and full, beamed with the soul which 
spoke through it; and when it settled 
for a moment upon yours, you would 
start as though your hand had suddenly 
encountered a torpedo—for the glance 
flashed through the veins of the be- 
holder like electricity. Her elastic step 
as she trod the deck, her elegant figure, 
her commanding and dignified presence, 
won you to admiration, but checked you 
with reverence. I have heard of many 
beautiful women, but never of one more 
fitted for manly love than Ellenore Mac- 
farlane. She was followed by her 
youngest sister, Grace, a beauty of a 
different cast. Her youthful counte- 
nauce was lighted by laughing blue 
eyes, which continually sparkled with 
innocence and gaiety of soul. She was 
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shorter and of slighter make than her 
sister ; and her timid and shrinking air 
formed a striking contrast with the 
dignified bearing of Ellenore. Man 
would approach her as a being that 
needed and sought his protection, 
whilst the independent and fearless 
boldness of her sister would keep him 
unwillingly from her side. Their 
father was a noble figure, who carried 
in his air and face the stamp of gen- 
tleman — whose venerable look, long 
white hair, and erect carriage, inspired 
the beholder with respect that was 
not removed by the quaintness and 
poverty of his attire. Ie was dressed 
in an antique coat, meant to be black, 
with threadbare breeches to match, 
and huge steel buckles; below these 
were a pair of gray woollen hose and 
unblacked shoes, also secured by im- 
mense buckles. The old family ser- 
vant, Donald Brae, with his plaid 
oddly bundled upon his back, brought 
up the rear and the luggage. 

After having inspected their berths, 
and with somewhat rueful countenances 
beheld the miserable accommodations 
afforded by the schooner for female 
passengers, the whole party returned 
to the deck and watched the prepara- 
tions made by the sailors for their de- 
parture. The listless and nerveless 
behaviour of the crew soon caught the 
eye of the old man, who was himself 
something of a sailor, and was well 
acquainted with the habits and pecu- 
liarities of that eccentric race. He 
therefore moved forward with his 
daughters to the post of the mate, 
who was still stationed by one of the 
gangways, and asked the reason of this 
slackness and dulness at such a time. 

‘¢ Sir,” answered Mr. Braceyard, at 
the same time making a salute to the 
ladies that was far from ungraceful, 
and which won him much favour in 
the eyes of the younger sister, the 
captain is determined to sail upon this 
day of all others, d’ye see, and the 
men don’t like it—the same being a 
Friday : and in my mind (but that’s 
nothing), I don’t think it very wise in 
the captain myself.” 

“ What!” said Ellenore, “do you 
yourself, then, really lay any weight 
upon this common superstition ?” 

1 
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“ Why, madam,” replied the sailor, 
with a somewhat perplexed counte- 
nance, “ upon the land, d’ye see, I 
care nothing for such yarn; but here, 
or rather upon the blue water, it is a 
very different thing. I’m not much of 
a shore-going lubber, but I have been 
there often enough in my day—though 
I never liked it. Who can feel for the 
senseless dirty clay, without the spirit 
even of the Dead Sea—though, as I 
have never seen that same (unless I 
sailed over it when a powder-monkey 
in the Invincible, when I knew nothing 
of longitude, and did not care a rope’s 
end which way we steered), I can’t 
pretend to say much about it. But, 
as I said, who can feel for the dull 
earth, which knows you not, as you feel 
for these generous waters, which bound 
beneath your feet and are conscious of 
the forms they bear? Ah! you may 
have seen a storm on shore, but you 
have not beheld a brisk gale at sea. 
Often have I stood leaning against the 
bulwarks, when the night, lighted only 
by a flash of lightning, was as dark as 
the cockpit with an unsnuffed candle, 
whilst the sea broke in waterfalls over 
our bows, and the foam flew as high 
as the gallant-yards, and the wind 
roared over the deep—ay! often have 
I stood there, and looked up aloft and 
seen things clustering round the mast 
as thick as aswarm ofbees. Ah, ladies, 
you may laugh; but there are beings 
which live upon the waters, and are 
not known to shoremen.” 

There was something very interesting 
about Mr. Braceyard——he was evi- 
dently not a common sailor, although 
he generally spoke in the language of 
such; but when he came to handle 
more elevated subjects, his language 
acquired a superiority of tone that 
surprised his hearers as much as the 
sentiments themselves. Grace Mac- 
farlane was about to ask him some 
question concerning the spirits of the 
deep, when the sailor suddenly roused 
himself from the fit of abstraction into 
which he had fallen, and looking to- 
wards the shore, exclaimed, with a tone 
of interest, “ Hah! here he comes at 
last, poor fellow.” 

“ Who?” demanded Grace. 

“ Another passenger, miss, who, I 
take it, has got some friends in the 
Highlands, and has no mind to travel 
southwards to get to them. The poor 
lad, they say, has been as hard pressed 
for a resting-place as a flying-fish, 
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which, in my opinion, is a cursed 
shame—I ask your pardon, miss, 
and yours also, miss (touching his 
hat to each); but I say it is a burning 
shame when a man is crushed down 
to the earth, and has nothing left him 
but a battered hull, every stick being 
blown away, and all his crew sent to 
hell, that he may not retire quietly to 
ome distant harbour and die in peace, 
I know one that would not serve his 
bitterest enemy so— nor, for that mat- 
ter, would our captain there, Duncan 
M‘Leary ; and so he has agreed to 
put the younker across for a mere 
trifle.” 

“Who is he?” 
pastor. 


The 


asked the Scottish 


mate looked keenly at him 
before he replied, and then made 
answer: “ W hy, they say on shore 
yonder that he is an exile; but from 
where, and for what cause, matters 
nothing to Nicholas Braceyard. He 
has been living in this part of Norway 
for the last six weeks, and does not 
seem to have a friend in the world, 
nor a follower either ; and so, like me, 
he stands alone. This is too far north 
to suit southern blood, which, perhaps, 
is one reason for his leaving x it. 

The boat which conveyed the exile 
was alongside. He slowly ascended 
the deck, and one of the boatmen 
brought after him a small portmanteau 
containing his wardrobe. He was a 
young man, apparently five or six-and- 
twenty. His height was upwards of 
six feet, his figure stately and erect, 
and his countenance and deportment 
noble and dignified. His principal 
garment was a black cloak lined with 
sables. 

* * ° “ 

“ Please you, sir,’ said the old 
mariner, stroking down his hair, whilst 
the rest of the crew were all grouped 
round the foremast watching the effect 
of the embassage, “the men respect- 
fully hope you will put off sailing till 
to-morrow. The Island Lass never did 
sail upon a Friday, and no good can 
come of it. Donald Beg, the Skyeman, 
has had a vision, and he says” — 

“ Curse you all,” interrupted the 
rough captain, fiercely, “* and doubly 
d—n Donald Beg; I will have the 
rascal put ia irons if he sees any more 
visions. Curse you all, I say,” he 
continued, loud enough for the whole 
crew to hear him, “for a set of 
cowardly lubbers ; if you have a mind 
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to desert me and the vessel, go ashore 
with you and be hanged. Have we 
not been kept here by the wind fora 
week, and is there not a good land- 
breeze at last, and do you think I will 
wait here till it changes again? In 
the bracing of a yard, as it were, we 
shall reach the Orkneys, and then you 
may grumble as much as you like; 
but now hoist away and be damned.” 

The men looked at each other with 
lowering faces, and muttering inarti- 
culately, like the sullen moan of a 
rising storm, they dispersed to seek 
their respective duties. 

oa * * 

The waning sun was shining over 
the waters as the Island Lass stood 
away towards the west. The rugged 
mountains of Norland were fast soften- 
ing in distance ; and though the breeze 
was not of that steady character which 
sailors like, the good vessel continued 
to make rapid progress through the 
deep. The exile leant against the 
mainmast, with his eyes fixed upon 
the deck, and seemed wrapped in 
sorrowful contemplation. The mate 
paced to and fro with folded arms, 
and occasionally cast his look to wind- 
ward, whilst a gleam of dissatisfaction 
and anxiety would pervade his coun- 
tenance. As for Captain M‘Leary, he 
had been for some time in his cabin, 
engaged with the steward discussing a 
bottle of brandy. But the most inte- 
resting group was the family of the 
pastor. They were seated upon a 
bench near the steersman; the old 
man between his daughters, like winter 
between autumn and spring. At a 
little distance stood Donald Brae, 
their aged attendant, who was chiefly 
occupied in admiring the easy air and 
gallant bearing of Mr. Braceyard, the 
mate, as he carelessly stepped the lee 
side of the deck. But Donald Brae 
did not forget the presence of his 
master and the young ladies, and was 
ever ready to assist in adjusting the 
cloak, or shifting the position of the 
seat, and offering other little services 
as occasion required. The counte- 
nances of all four were frequently 
lighted up with pleasure as the pro- 
spect of again reaching home occupied 
their thoughts and conversation ; and 
occasionally, too, the features of the 
young ladies would sadden with sym- 
pathy as they looked upon the melan- 
choly figure of the stranger, and re- 
flected that he perhaps had no home 
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to welcome him, and no expecting 
friend or relative to cheer and comfort 
him ; for they were of a sex and mould 
to think that comfort is afforded by 
sympathy, and that half of our own 
sorrows may be lightened by the know- 
ledge that a friend is correspondingly 
afflicted. 

* Donald Brae,” said his master to 
that faithful servant, “ take forth thy 
fife and play to us some of thy simple 
mountain airs; but let it not be light 
and lively.” And he added, turning 
to his daughters, ‘‘ The majesty of the 
ocean, the solemnity and impressive- 
ness of the scene, suit not gay and 
trifling strains. You, Ellenore, seem 
unusually saddened ; I too feel, more 
than is my wont, oppressed with an 
indescribable awe.” 

“ There is,” said Ellenore, “ an un- 
usual heaviness in the air; and though 
the wind blows, it is by gusts and fits. 
I certainly do feel somewhat melan- 
choly, and Donald’s pipe will do us 
all good.” 

Donald Brae had now tuned his 
flageolet ; and after a short time spent 
in reflecting upon the most appropriate 
strain, struck up with a long, melan- 
choly funeral wail of a highland clan. 
As the last notes died upon the ear, 
Grace Macfarlane sighed deeply, and 
the whole group were equally dispi- 
rited. 

“Come, Donald,” said the old 
gentleman at last, * this will never do 
—give us something more cheering. 
But suppose, Grace, you entertain us 
with a song.” 

Grace hesitated for some time; she 
could think of none that harmonised 
with her present feelings; and upon 
her father renewing his request she 
began a hymn. The attendant soon 
caught the tune, and chimed in with 
his flageolet. The sweet voice of the 
singer caught the ear of the exile, and 
roused him for a moment from his 
stupor— but it was only for a moment. 
He sighed, and changed his position to 
the farther side of the mast against 
which he was leaning. 

“ Ellenore,” said her father, when 
Grace had ceased, “ do you try what 
you can do; but let your song be 
neither a funeral dirge, a hymn, nor 
a psalm.” 

The dark beauty obeyed. She chose 
a song that had been composed by a 
rough poet of her own native isle ; and 
which appeared to be familiar also to 
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Donald Brae, since he immediately 
gave the wild accompaniment: but its 
chief charm was in the glowing anima- 
tion of the singer, and in the rich 
fulness and sweetness of her voice. 
Thus she sang : 
THE SEA. 

Welcome! welcome! ye mountains blue, 

That rise above the main! 
My stormy spirit leaps to view 

Your cloud-capped heads again. 


Welcome! welcome! thou thunder-cloud, 
Careering in thy pride! 

My spirit quits its clay-built shroud, 
And flashes by thy side. 


But welcome most thou foaming sea ! 
With spirit wild as mine ; 

My soul, if drooping, melts in thee, 
Or, soaring, blends in thine. 


Thou hast a charm when sunset glowing 
Has tinged thy breast with red — 

And lingering Evening stays, bestowing 
A smile upon thy bed. 


Thou hast a charm when Darkness flings 
Her shadow o’er thy might ; 

Andeach glad wave, low murmuring, sings 
Its welcome-hymn to-night ; — 


When Earth lieshushed within hershroud, 
And thou, with ceaseless moan, 
Hold’st converse with the night-wind 
loud, 
Or keep’st thy watch alone. 


Thou hast a charm when tempests roar, 
And thunders rock the deep — 

When mountain billows whelm the shore, 
And whirlwinds o’er thee sweep — 


When heaven is black, and hoarse blasts 
rattle, 
And lightnings mock thy gloom, 
And white waves, leaping, crash in battle, 
And reel into their tomb— 


Then laughs the soul to twine with thee, 
And revels in thy form ; 

For oh! thou art, majestic sea! 
Magnificent in storm. 


There was a pause. The excitement 
which had been kindled by the anima- 
tion of the singer gradually subsided 
without a word being spoken ; and all 
were relapsing into thoughtfulness, 
when a deep sigh aroused their atten- 
tion. It proceeded from the stranger, 
who during the song had emerged from 
his post, and stood with his eyes riveted 
upon the glowing features of Ellenore. 
He now turned away, and strode across 
the deck. 

* 


* 
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It is night-—glorious night! Her 
zone, studded with a million gems, is 
reflected in the calm waters. Not a 
breath of wind disturbs the tranquillity 
of the deep ; the idle sails hang loosely 
from the yards, and the long pennant 
droops beside the mast. Beautiful 
night !--beautiful on land, where a 
thousand objects give life to the scene 
and companionship to the beholder; 
but most beautiful when, stationary on 
the broad bosom of the ocean, he looks 
over the glittering plain, lighted by the 
pale moon and ten thousand thousand 
rival stars, and far as the dark horizon, 
every way, he can find no tabernacle 
but his own, no wanderer but himself— 
when there is not a human form, and 
nothing made by human skill, beyond 
the narrow walls within which he 
stands. How the eye rejoices to dwell 
upon the thin tapering spars, to run 
along the indistinct yards, and to follow 
the almost invisible tracery of the cord- 
age! From these it mounts up to the 
clear unclouded heaven; and though 
the eye pauses there, the mind, untired, 
strives to pierce into its depths. Reason 
struggles to keep pace with imagination. 
The soul is expanded with the greatness 
of that it contemplates, and pours forth 
all its riches, and searches into things 
that baffle but cannot repress its scru- 
tiny, and dives through the vastness of 
creation, and bows before the footstool 
of the Creator——and returns to its clay, 
depressed, and humbled, and lone. 

Hark ! that low moaning sound aloft 
—it is the breeze sighing through the 
cordage, sure forerunner of a gale. 
And now there comes from the south 
a small black cloud, whose edge is 
fringed with silver. And now the 
whole horizon is thick with heavy 
clouds that throng after their messen- 
ger. The wind comes cold and keen; 
and far a-head, stretching away into 
the darkness, runs a line of foam, that 
approaches with the rapidity of a race- 
horse. Put the ship about-—in with 
every shred of canvass—and prepare 
to scud before the gale! 

It is an awful suspense to watch the 
storm approach, while every moment 
brings it nigher,—to wait for the shock 
which you can only abide; and the 
bravest holds his breath “ for a time,” 
when the furious tempest strikes the 
poor ship, and sends her reeling be- 
neath the wave, to emerge again, c0- 
vered with foam, and trembling through 
all her timbers. And now she yields 
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to the irresistible storm, and, without a 
sail set, ploughs her rapid passage 
through the seas, while the spray 
flashes above and around her in water- 
falls. 

* * * ” 

The hurricane raged furiously ; the 
thunder roared and the lightning flashed 
without intermission ; and the ocean 
boiled around the good ship like a 
hell! There were also all the other 
ingredients (if any) for a storm, which 
have been so often mixed together by 
all manner of writers, that to re-jumble 
them now would be superfluous. Let 
it, however, be known that this storm 
was as furious as any that ever raged 
over the Bay of Biscay or the foolscap 
ofan author. The Island Lass, close- 
reefed, scudded before the wind in a 
direction exactly contrary to that it 
was intended she should pursue. Sea 
after sea continued to strike her hea- 
vily; and, though she paused and 
trembled for a moment after every 
shock, yet she always resumed her 
career without having received any 
material damage. Captain M‘Leary 
had done his duty like a man and a 
sailor, and he now stood with his mate 
beside the wheel, anxiously watching 
how his vessel bore herself beneath her 
trials. The pastor and his daughters 
were gone below, and had been for 
some time engaged in earnest supplica- 
tion to Him who alone could still the 
tempest and direct their course. Hu- 
man weakness would occasionally burst 
forth in the tears of the younger girl ; 
but, else, the fervour of their piety, the 
devoutness of their resignation, and the 
purity of their previous lives, lent 
calmness in this trying hour to the 
whole group. The exile remained upon 
deck: he stood partly sheltered by the 
mast from the waves which dashed 
over the vessel ; his eye looked prouder 
as the storm waxed more boisterous ; 
he even seemed to rejoice in the war- 
ring of the elements, and over his 
countenance passed a smile of scorn 
and triumph as a mountainous wave 
swept over the ship, and, carrying away 
with it the long-boat and a considerable 
portion of the bulwarks, threatened to 
annihilate the entire fabric upon which 
he stood. His whole air was a strange 
contrast to the resigned and heavenly- 
minded beings who knelt beneath him. 
They yielded to their fate without re- 
pining; but he neither yielded nor re- 
pined ; he defied his fate. He seemed 
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to say to the billows, “ Come on, and 
do your worst! [am already a wretch ; 
what can you make me more? I court 
the death you threaten me with. I 
have said that I would die in battle 
when cannon roared, and men shouted, 
and bayonets clashed. This is as well. 
My soul is up, my nerves are braced, 
my foot is firm! [have scorned death 
a hundred times by land, and I scorn 
him now by sea! ...... Gallant wave! 
you have cleared a passage there, but 
you have not reached me yet! I stand 
still—I await you—I defy you;— 
come on!” Thus he raved; and the 
louder the winds blew the wilder 
waxed his enthusiasm. 

In the forecastle stood a group of 
seamen, holding on as they might, and 
dripping with spray like water-fowl, 
and heeding it as little. They ma- 
naged to pitch their voices so as to be 
heard by one another, in spite of the 
loudness of the gale. Among them 
was Donald Beg, the Skyeman, who 
for the tenth time narrated his vision, 
and informed his wondering auditors 
that its accomplishment was _ being 
gradually fulfilled. Thus he went on, 
—“And when she struck I saw the 
tall fellow yonder—if so he be,—I say 
that I saw him stamp with his foot 
upon the deck, and she crumbled into 
pieces like a rotten biscuit. Ay, and 
when I thought myself in the water, 
and cast my eyes upwards in the last 
twinkle, I could see him flying away 
through the air like the old witch No- 
reen Maldroukit, as they say; and his 
laugh rang in my ears louder than a 
broadside.” 

“ Who was it that you saw,— was it 
the old or the young one?” asked the 
old sailor who had previously acted as 
ambassador, and who was usually dis- 
tinguished by the title of boatswain,— 
he having once served in that capacity 
on board a man-of-war. 

“ The young one, to be sure,” re- 
plied the seer, “he in the furred 
cloak ; he is standing somewhere aft. 
Hiell! what a flash! There you may 
see him now, tossing his arms about 
like the jib-sail when it has shot the 
bolt-ropes, and grinning like Satan 
over a frying soul. God forgive us all, 
say I .......- I'll tell you what, my 
mates,” he continued, after a pause, 
during which his hearers were sunk in 
consternation, “it's not good talking of 
these matters in a night like this; but 
one may as well speak out at once as 
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keep his thoughts bottled up like 
spoiled brandy: I say I don’t much 
like the looks of that chap, and I wish 
he was with Davy Jones, so that we 
were well rid of him.” 

“ Hout tout!” interrupted the boat- 
swain ; * the lad’s well enough; he 
has been sore forefoughten, they say, 
even in his young days, and sorrow, 
you know, will give a man a darksome 
look. And even if the puir child be a 
little demented, surely, man, he’s not 
the worse Christian, is he, for that?” 

“ Demented !” retorted Donald, 
angry at being opposed; “ I say, that 
if ever Beelzebub went about in mortal 
garments, he is at this moment on board 
this vessel. I tell you 

He was here interrupted by a deep 
stern voice close to his ear, which said, 
** Ye do well to idle here; do you wish 
for a few more hours of life ?” 

Donald Beg looked up, and met the 
fiery eye of the stranger within a few 
inches of his own face: he shrank 
back in dismay, and, stumbling over a 
coil of rope, fell prostrate. The whole 
knot of seamen started back as far as 
they well could. 

“ Fools!” continued the unwelcome 
visitor, “* what do you fear? Stand 
up, slave!” he said, stretching forth 
his arm to the unlucky seer, who was 
striving to rise from the slippery deck, 
and, seizing him by the throat, he 
drew him upon his legs, and shook 
him till breath was driven from his 
body. He then threw him heavily 
against the capstan; while he said to 
the others, in a voice of stern authority, 
** Go to the pumps; the water comes 


fast into the hold.” 
of % if x 





It is day ; but what a day ! scarcely 
to be distinguished from the night. 
There is no sun to cheer and invigo- 
rate, and the dark storm continues to 
rage with unabated fury. The crew of 
the Island Lass had been for several 
hours hard at work at the pumps; but 
their incessant exertion scarcely sufficed 
to keep the water under, and now they 
began to flag and despair. The fore- 
mast had gone by the board, and they 
were obliged to cut away its compa- 
nion, so that nothing but the hull of the 
vessel remained. Over this poor relic 
ofa fabric, lately so beautiful, the waves 
continued to dash with remorseless 
violence, insomuch that the stout heart 
of the exile, who had remained upon 
deck during the whole night, and had 
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been thoroughly drenched for the last 
ten hours, could endure it no longer, 
He disappeared through the hatches, 
and found himself in the captain's pri- 
vate cabin. A swing-lamp lighted the 
apartment, and disclosed a beautiful 
and touching picture. Upon a low 
couch reclined the form of Grace Mac- 
farlane,—her lips bloodless, her cheeks 
wan and pale, and her attitude motion- 
less as death; beside her, and chating 
her hands, knelt her sister Ellenore, 
quite regardless of her own misfortunes 
as she attended to the wants of one 
dearer to her than herself. At the head 
of the couch stood the old man ; his lips 
slightly moved, his hands were clasped, 
aud his eyes were turned upwards: he 
was not praying for himself. The exile 
paused as he opened the door of the 
cabin and beheld its inmates; but 
while he hesitated to enter he was ob- 
served by the father, who, quitting his 
post, immediately came towards him 
with hasty steps. ‘“ Is there hope?” 
he exclaimed hastily, “‘ Is there hope ?” 
The young man shook his head mourn- 
fully as he looked upon the sisters. 
“ Tell me,” continued the unhappy 
parent, “ tell me at once that there is 
no shadow left. We are already pre- 
pared ; but this suspense is intolerable: 
since the storm began we have not 
seen a human creature ...... Is there 
hope? Fear not, they will not hear 
you.” 

“ There is no hope,” answered the 
exile, gloomily. 

“ Thy will be done!” said the old 
man, in a tone of resignation, but of 
inexpressible grief. There was a pause 
for some moments : at length the pas- 
tor resumed. “ It is not for myself I 
mourn; oh, no! to me alone death 
would not be so very bitter. But to 
see them die beside me—in the bloom 
and beauty of life—to witness their 
last struggles! O God! give me 
strength to support— O God! uphold 
me; let me be an example to them of 
confidence in thee!” is stifled sobs 
choked his utterance. The heart of the 
exile was touched. 

“ Old man,” he said, grasping his 
hand, “ I pity you!” 

“It is over!” said the other a mo- 
ment afterwards ; “ the weakness is 
past. Come in, sir, and pray with us. 
You will derive some comfort, and we 
shall be perhaps a mutual solace.” 

There was something of scorn in the 
countenance of the young man, as he 
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briefly declined this invitation, and he 
turned away to depart; but the hand 
of the pastor, gently placed upon his 
arm, delayed his steps. 

*“ Hold!” said the venerable minis- 
ter, “why do you retire? I fear it will 
be my turn to pity. But whither go 
you?” 

“ I forgot to say,” replied the oth¢ 
at the same time withdrawing hi: nseli 
from the hand that detained him, “ that 
you have still three hours to live; the 
mate told me, a few minutes ago, that 
the ship might so long, and no longe t 
be kept afloat. You are going to 
prayer; if you think it worth while, 
yon imay put up one for me; for my- 
self, I have never yet learned to kneel. 
Farewell! I am going to bed.” He 
turned to depart ; but in an instant 
came back, and said, in a light and 
changed tone, ** By the by, venerable 
sir, | desired the mate to call me in 
two hours and a half; perhaps he may 
forget; he has many things upon his 
hands. May I, therefore, beg you will 
do me the kindness to arouse me at the 
end of that period. I should not like 
to perish here, smothered like a dog. 
If 1 may, I will die as I have lived— 
free and unconfined. You will find 
my berth through yonder door. Fare- 
well!’ He departed. 

* Unhappy being !” 
looking after him; “ strange, unac- 
countable levity !” 

And so it was very strange; and so 
is all revulsion of feeling. Our nature 
is beyond our comprehension : we can 
never understand the mechanism of the 
mind ; one instant displays it vivid 
and distinct, another—and every trace 
of what it was hath vanished. The 
calmest tranquillity of demeanour, 
wherein seems to dwell every amiable 
feeling, is sometimes, by a single word, 
transformed into furious passion. The 
most obstinate resolution is softened, 
the most settled purpose changed, 
merely by the rapid and unaccountable 

changes of thought. We have seen 
that the exile could rejoice and triumph 
in the prospect of death. His blood 
glowed with excitement, as it had often 
done in deadly combat, when the sight 
of our enemy awakens all the dark 
passions of the heart; but this enthu- 
siasm had spent itself i in an hour, and 
he grew calm. In a few hours he 
suffered so much from wet and cold, 
that his tottering limbs almost failed 
to support him: he was no longer the 
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fiery spirit that laughed at suffering 
and scoffed at death; he was still pre- 
pared to endure both, but he did not 
think either was to be courted. At 
last the desire of warmth overcame the 
pride which had hitherto kept him upon 
deck ; he feared, too, lest his courage 
might falter, and he should fail, from 
the depressed condition of his physical 
powers, to deport himself as a man in 
the last trying moments ; and he there- 
fore resolved to seek his cot, and en- 
deavour to find warmth and rest. He 
flung off his clothes, and in a few 
minutes slept. 

Towards evening the storm had con- 
siderably abated, the rain had ceased, 
and the thunder passed away ; but the 
wind continued to impel the labouring 
hull of the Island Lass at a rapid rate 
through the water. The skill of Mr. 
Braceyard, to whose management the 
captain entirely submitted the vessel, 
had contrived to stop the leak, either 
by inserting the foresail into it from 
the outside, or by some other ingenious 
device with which his long experience 
had made him acquainted. The crew 
were now released from the pumps. 
They were all firmly impressed with 
the conviction that the storm, and their 
consequent peril, were entirely owing 
to the obstinacy of the captain in hav- 
ing set sail upon a Friday ; and no- 
thing but their instinctive fear of the 
superiority and determined spirit of 
Braceyard had kept them from open 
mutiny. They were now quite ex- 
hausted by the fatigues they had under- 
gone, and had no sooner partaken of the 
refreshment dealt out to them than, 
with one accord, they departed to their 
respective cots. The second night set 
in, and no one was to be seen upon 
deck but the mate and the exile, who 
had reappeared with all his energies 
again awakened by the rest he had 
enjoyed. Captain M‘Leary spent the 
night below, endeavouring to brighten 
his fortunes by the aid of his favourite 
bottle ; an occupation in which he was 
greatly countenanced by the steward, 
who sat opposite to him, and expressed 
his sympathy as well as he could by 
the length of his visage and the fre- 
quency of his potations. ‘The Island 
Lass continued to drive through the 
waters. 


« “ * 


The second morning came — the 


heavens had lost their terrors, the sun 
rose cheeringly, and a few gay clouds 
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only remained to flit across his course 
and for a moment intercept his rays. 
All was serenity and peace; the waves 
obeyed the general charm, and lazily 
heaved over the broad plain, and sank 
again into the depths of the sea without 
being scattered into foam. The Island 
Lass still idly drifted in a northerly 
direction, and afforded the only trace 
of the late furious gale. One by one 
her crew appeared upon deck, and, 
with hope rebuoyed, stood prepared to 
execute any command that might be 
issued, for the purpose of putting the 
ship once more in sailing trim. Upon 
deck, too, having partaken ofa hasty 
morning meal, again stood the Scottish 
pastor and his lovely daughters ; hope 
and gratitude were beaming in their 
pale features and glistening eyes, and 
they looked up to heaven and poured 
forth their silent thanks to Him who 
had protected them through the great 
peril of the tempest. Beside them 
stood Donald Brae, who imitated their 
actions and shared in their devotion. 
At a little distance, and apart from 
all, was the exile; stern, gloomy, and 
wrapped in the contemplation of his 
own private sorrows. ‘Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh :” but the heart is often too 
full to speak. No words can paint 
the harmony and satisfaction that reign 
within; the softness of the thoughts 
cannot be expressed by the most sooth- 
ing sounds, any more than can the 
tranquil and regular features of a beau- 
tiful woman receive justice from the 
more skilful artist; and language ap- 
pears doubly harsh and dissonant when 
we endeavour to communicate the 
emotions that are melting us into gra- 
titude and love. 

The minister and his daughters could 
only make known to each other, by 
the silent pressure of the hand, those 
feelings that elevated them above the 
condition of mere humanity, and car- 
ried their souls into the presence of 
their* Creator. Not such were the 
thoughts of the exile. He had never 
been taught to lift up his heart on 
high ; his whole soul had dwelt upon 
the cause of his country, and when she 
sank his every hope was crushed. He 
had had no time for love, his heart was 
devoted to one object only; his rela- 
tives, his followers, were all annihilated 
or consigned to hopeless captivity, and 
there was not one in the wide world 
who had a feeling for him, or for whom 
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he felt himself an interest. He was 
alone; and now in the reaction after 
excitement he experienced a depression 
and gloom that never, in his gloomiest 
moments before, had bent him down 
so heavily. He looked not up in 
thankfulness and gratitude; he only 
felt that, if he had perished, there was 
not one who would have mourned 
him: and now that he is saved, who 
will rejoice? He covered his face 
with his mantle, and groaned aloud. 
Then, ashamed of his weakness, he 
looked up haughtily, cast a stern glance 
around, and strode across the deck: 
he descended to the cabin, and called 
fur his breakfast. 

[To say a word of myself, and that 
modestly, I resemble Euripides rather 
than Sophocles —I paint men such as 
they are, not such as they ought to be; 
nor, perhaps, such as some would 
wish to have them represented. 

As the morning mist rolled back 
into the distance, several small islands 
were discovered a-head. And now the 
breeze, which had been long flagging, 
lulled into a calm ; and soon a low con- 
tinual hum, like that ofan army of bees, 
which seemed to rise out of the stilled 
ocean, became audible to every ear. 
The mate, who was giving orders for 
the erection of a jury-mast, paused as 
he caught the sound, and bent forward 
his head in the attitude of strained at- 
tention. The boatswain stood still, 
with one hand half-upraised, whilst 
his countenance darkened with dismay 
that was not often to be seen upon his 
rugged features. Not a word was 
spoken ; every one held his breath, 
whilst he listened with an intensity of 
eagerness that betokened the awe that 
was fast filling his heart. The sailors 
looked upon each other, and then upon 
the forlorn and helpless state of their 
ship ; and a flash of wildness seemed 
to run from face to face. 

“ My God!” at length cried the 
boatswain, at the sdme time making 
two strides towards the spot where 
stood Mr. Braceyard,—* it is the Mos- 
koestrom !” 

The charm was broken. 
koestrom! the Moskoestrom!” cried 
Ellenore and Grace. “* The Mos- 
koestrom !” echoed all the crew. 

“ Away, men!” shouted Braceyard, 
in a voice like a thunderclap, “ down 
to the hold! Bring up the spare sails, 
clear the deck, set up a spar for a 
mast—away !” 7 


“ The Mos- 
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Away jumped the men in every di- 
rection; some fetched the sail, some 
prepared to rig the spar, and the car- 
penter laboured more strenuously than 
he had ever Jaboured before, to prepare 
a hole in the deck to receive it. None 
were unemployed save the exile, the 
pastor and his daughters, and the cap- 
tain, who stood helplessly looking on, 
with a surprised and vacant counte- 
nance, that shewed he had not recover- 
ed his faculties since his midnight stu- 
pefaction. One of the most willing to 
be useful, but the most useless of all, 
was Donald Brae: he ran about the 
deck, first to one spot and then to an- 
other, not knowing how to employ 
himself; and pushed the men about, 
and called to them to exert themselves, 
and sometimes strove to set them an 
example. He would snatch the ham- 
mer from a man whose arms were al- 
ready working with the perseverance 
of a steam-engine, and begin hammer- 
ing away himself with the fury of a 
madman; and when the instrument 
was wrenched from his grasp, and he 
was sent reeling about his business, he 
would steer across to another busy 
workman, and urge him to hasten his 
pace: and if he failed to comply, he 
was sure to have the heavy fist of 
Donald applied to his back with re- 
morseless energy. In short, Donald 
Brae experienced all that agony of 
feeling which is sometimes piercing 
enough to drive a man to frenzy, when 
he is obliged to stand passively by 
without being able to make any exer- 
tion to save himself from the fate that 
momently draws towards him ; when, 
though unable to display more activity 
himself, he is continually feeling that 
those about him fail to exert the ful- 
ness of energy that their desperate 
position requires. The venerable mi- 
nister stood in the after-part of the 
vessel; his eldest daughter hung upon 
one of his arms, while the other was 
folded round the tottering form of 
Grace. All three were intently watch- 
ing the movements of the sailors. As 
for the unsociable exile, he stood, as 
usual, a short space apart, whilst his 
eye wandered from group to group 
with a strange expression of apathy 
and scorn. 

The din of preparation drowned the 
stern hum of the distant whirlpool, and 
an hour passed away before the appa- 
tent confusion on deck once more died 
into silence. There was, however, an 
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anxious pause when the new sail was 
stretched into the air; and the expe- 
rienced sailors suffered themselves to 
be cheated with the hope that there 
was still breeze enough to make the 
good ship answer to her helm. But, 
alas! the heavy canvass refused to ex- 
pand its folds; and not a breath of 
wind ruffled the dull surface of the 
sullen waters. They had not another 
hope ; both the boats had been washed 
overboard during the storm. The sail- 
ors looked upon each other in blank 
dismay ; and now they heard with 
awful distinctness the roar of the ter- 
rible Maelstrom, and the frowning 
rocks of Lofoden were but too plainly 
visible on the right. It became evi- 
dent to all that the ship, borne along 
by the tide, was fast approaching the 
dreadful whirlpool. Whilst they stood 
thus looking upon one another in mute 
horror, a large Newfoundland dog of 
the captain suddenly set up a wild, 
dismal howl, that pierced through the 
hearts of the hearers; and the animal 
ran yelping about the deck, with his 
tail between his legs, in a manner that 
plainly evinced his desire to escape 
from the fated vessel. Grace Mac- 
farlane sank upon the deck in speech- 
less agony, and her sister knelt beside 
her with a bursting heart. The old man 
prayed aloud in the extremity of woe. 

And now the roar of the Maelstrom 
waxed louder. There arose a wild cry 
from the forecastle ; it came from the 
Skyeman, Donald Beg. “I knew it! 
I knew it!” he shrieked. “ There is 
the very mountain—there the very rock 
which I saw, which I told you of! 
Oh, the accursed Friday! oh, the 
damned, damned captain !” 

Louder than the “ alala” of the charg- 
ing Greeks, wilder than the war-scream 
of the savage Mohawk, was the yell of 
the answering seamen. With one im- 
pulse they rushed in a body towards 
the poop of the vessel, and before the 
ill-fated captain was aware of their de- 
sign, he was in the power of his infu- 
riated crew. Only one man attempt- 
ed his rescue: it was the exile. He 
sprang across the deck, and felled with 
a blow of his fist the most forward of 
the assailants; but in a moment he 
was surrounded, and held fast. It was 
now all over with Captain M‘Leary ; 
he was hurried to the ship’s side, and, 
without a moment allowed for prepara- 
tion, with all his many crimes un- 
atoned for and unrepented of, he was 
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hurled, struggling, screaming, and blas- 
pheming, into the sullen depths of the 
insatiable sea. He had but one friend 
in the world—(the most unamiable 
have the power of attaching to them 
the gratitude of a brute)—and this 
friend was his dog. He did not desert 
his master in his last moments, but, 
leaping from the deck, swam to him; 
and, seizing him by the collar of his 
jacket, endeavoured to pull him to- 
wards the vessel. For a long time 
they struggled together with the billows 
and death, but at last the arms of the 
sailor were thrown wildly for a moment 
in the air, and grasping his poor com- 
panion round the neck, they both to- 
gether, with “ bubbling groan,” sank 
down, down, into the fathomless abyss. 

The attention of the sailors was next 
turned to the exile: he stood calm, 
scornful, collected, and  unresisting. 
“Over with bim! over with him!’ 
was the general cry; but it produced 
no effect upon. the demeanour of the 
young man. His cheek did not blush, 
nor his eyelid quiver, at the prospect 
of death, which seemed now but a step 
from him. He felt and looked supe- 
rior to all around him, and defied the 
worst that enemies so despised could 
inflict. The seamen were somewhat 
checked by the passiveness of his bear- 
ing; they wished for resistance, that 
they might lash themselves into fury— 
for men love to beguile themselves 
with ‘the hope that they shall be for- 
given when acting under the influence 
of passion for deeds which, in other 
moments, they would shrink from. 
They were not therefore sorry, perhaps, 
when Ellenore Macfarlane, with clasped 
hands and glistening looks, rushed into 
the midst of them. 

“ What do you do?” she said; 
“wicked and desperate men, what do 
you do? Have you no thought for 
eternity? are you so free from crime 
that you have no fear for death? Think 
what you are about; a few moments, 
and we shall all be no more—a few 
moments, and we shall all have to give 
an account for what we have done and 
are to do. 
this stranger be upon your hands! 
You can but send him from existence 
a few minutes before he will be sum- 
moned without your instrumentality. 
Think what you do! Come with me; 
lament and weep for the wicked deed 
you have done, and for that you have 
intended; come with me, and pray. 
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My father shall pray with us—he will 
pray for us. Come with me.” 

She took the stranger by the arm, 
and disengaged him from those who 
pressed round him, and led him un- 
opposed to the side of her father. The 
sailors looked after her, and some 
wished to follow; but the murder they 
had so recently committed pressed 
upon their minds, and none dared to 
pray. They therefore walked away to 
the fore-part of the ship. 

2 # = 

The vessel continued slowly to ap- 
proach the vortex, and the certainty of 
unavoidable death became every mo- 
ment more overpowering and intense. 
*‘ Great God !” cried the pastor, “ hast 
thou preserved us through the tempest 
to destroy us now! Have we survived 
the fury of the winds, to perish in the 
still calm? Is there no hope —are 
there no means of safety? Oh, look 
down in pity upon these innocents! 
but if their hour is come, thy heaveuly 
will be done !” 

The certainty of approaching death 
acted strangely upon the majority of 
the sailors. At first they had stood 
together in a group, gazing gloomily 
upon one another; but as the roar of 
the whirlpool became louder and louder, 
and the conviction of inevitable de- 
struction became stronger, they all dis- 
persed to various parts of the ship. 
Some went aside, and seemed engaged 
in earnest prayer; some hung down 
their heads, and, seated upon the deck, 
appeared sunk in dejection; and some 
went below and broke open the store- 
room, and drank madly of the spirits 
which they found. Then, rushing 
again furiously on deck, they raged 
about like emancipated demons ; they 
flung overboard the poor substitute for 
a mast and sail, and shouted, yelled, 
and laughed and danced in hideous 
glee. But they could not drive away 
the knowledge that their end was at 
hand, and in a moment the thought 
would sweep across their minds, blast- 
ing their maniacal revelry like the 
breath of the Simoom. Then they 
would stand still in the midst of their 
furious mirth, and weep, and wail, and 
beat their breasts in agony ; and some 
would rush into the arms of their 
nearest comrade, and as instantly quit 
his embrace, as affording no consola- 
tion. And some would throw them- 
selves upon the deck, and writhe and 
roll about in the ecstasy of despair. 
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It is a fearful thing to behold a man 
in the extremity of woe, when the 
searing-iron hath entered deeply into 
his soul, and all his agonising throes 
cannot thrust it out. Then there is no 
companionship in grief; the sight of 
another's distress cannot lessen the 
sense of his own overwhelming misery. 
Of all the ship’s company, the mate 
and the boatswain alone behaved like 
men. The former seated himself with 
folded arms upon the stump of the 
mainmast, and with a resigned counte- 
nance watched the progress of the ship 
as she floated on to destruction. He 
probably saw that his authority was 
gone, and therefore made no attempt 
to bring the crew to order. He was 
imitated in all his actions by the bluff 
boatswain, who looked up to Mr. 
Braceyard as a fiuished model of a 
sailor, and was now seated upon the 
capstan, from whence he anxiously 
observed every movement of his proto- 
type. 
x * * = 

It was a beautiful day. The sun 
shone forth without a cloud to dim his 
lustre, the waves sparkled beneath his 
influence, and the white plumage ofa 
thousand busy sea-birds became more 
dazzling with his rays. All nature 
seemed rejoicing. The isle of Moskoe 
was close at hand, and looked cheerful 
and inviting; but the Island Lass 
might not approach any nearer to its 
shores: the stream which bore her 
along never suffered any vessel to 
pause in its career. 

*(Q God!’ cried Ellenore Mac- 
farlane, standing up by the side of her 
half-inanimate sister, *¢ is this horrible 
thought a dream? Are we really 
doomed to die, without the possibility 
of assistance? flow calm are the wa- 
ters! how smiling, how tranquil the 
heavens! Surely death cannot reign 
over this beautiful scene! To have 
met him in the tempest would have 
been but a trifling shock ; to have been 
borne down by tie fury of his mini- 
sters, the winds and the thunder and 
the lightning, would have been no 
more than we expected, and we would 
not have repined at the blow; but 
now, in the glorious loveliness and 
beautiful sercnity of day, when all na- 
ture is smiling and at peace, to meet 
him is unnatural, and seems almost 
impossible. In what can he dwell? 
In the sunbeam that cherishes and 
smiles upon us? In the breeze that 
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scarcely fans us with his breath? 
! 
no! 


Ah, 


Peaceful and treacherous waters ! 


you are hurrying us away to our doom. 


Gracious Heaven!” she continued, with 
rapidity, “are there no means of safety ? ? 
Can no oars be constructed, no raft 
be made? Tame-spirited, cowardly 
race! can ye attempt nothing for your 
lives, for the life of this beautiful crea- 
ture, who is going down to the grave 
unconscious of her peril ?” 

** Silence, Ellenore!” interrupted 
her parent, sternly; ‘is this becoming ? 
is this worthy of you—of a daughter 
of our house? I mean, is it worthy of 
your piety and your vaunted resigna- 
tion? ‘To brave death in the moment 
of excitement, is but the drunken va- 
lour of an enthusiast; the duty of a 
Christian is to bow before him un- 
repiningly, in whatever shape he may 
come. Pray, my daughter; pray ear- 
nestly that you do not die in your pre- 
sent temper. Man cannot save us; in 
the hand of the Almighty alone is our 
fortune. Think not, then, any more 
of life; the world is no longer for us 
—-it is fast passing away from our view. 
It is not so hard to die: a moment— 
and we shall live for ever! The hea- 
vens are opening, the glorious majesty 
of the Lord is shining upon us; his 
angels are ready to receive us. There- 
fore be ye not cast down, my spotless 
children, but lift up your hearts and 
rejoice.” 

The pastor drew his beloved daugh- 
ter to his bosom, and they knelt down 
and mingled their tears and their 
prayers. The exile stood a spectator 
of this scene, and a suffocating sob 
struggled upwards from his breast. 

It is an awful thing to see the soul 
torn from its tenement when the pulses 
are in full vigour, and not a symptom 
of decay has made its appearance in 
the frame—when the body is not even 
exhausted by a struggle. It is an 
awful thing to die when the life-blood 
is in full glow, and when all around 
seems to invite the soul to stay—when 
Nature has put on her most winning 
attire, and the loveliness of a whole 
season seems concentred in a day. 
Perhaps it is that Nature appears un- 
usually lovely when we take our last 
look of her. Every charm flashes 
upon the eye in a moment, and beau- 
ties scarce noted through a life are 
visible then. The mind, it is true, 
does not dwell upon any thing, al- 
though it catches a ray from all; it 
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hurries wildly from object to object, 
and knows not where to rest, until at 
last it settles upon the only rock of 
refuge, and fastens its whole energies 
upon its Saviour. Some have said 
that, in circumstances like that I re- 
late, the hours dwindle into minutes ; 
but I say that moments expand into 
hours, and every hour appears an age. 
Thoughts, which at other times we 
could not by any effort bring within 
the compass of the mind, now crowd 
spontaneously in volumes, and are 
compressed into instants. Records of 
the past, for years forgotten, are awa- 
kened in this moment, and are shewn 
to the reluctant memory by a flash of 
intellectual lightning. The forms we 
loved, the crimes we have committed, 
the friends we have forgotten—all that 
is dear to us upon earth, all that we 
regret to leave, and never more may 
behold,—at once rush upon the fancy, 
and assert the vast comprehension of 
thought, and prove the truth that me- 
mory shall never die. What a terrific 
brilliancy does the mind possess, when, 
with its expiring light, it flames over a 
past life, and brings objects to view 
that we fairly hoped were for ever lost 
in forgetfulness and gloom! These 
are moments that scorch the soul, and 
the most innocent trembles as he be- 
holds: let none think that these mo- 
ments pass with rapidity. 

When a man is in the act of drown- 
ing, a mass of unconnected, half-form- 
ed thoughts gush across his expiring 
fancy ; but here the faculties are en- 
feebled, the body is exhausted with 
the last efforts to prolong existence, 
and the mind, sinking into obscurity, 
has lost its highest vividness and bril- 
liancy. It is otherwise when the fa- 
culties are in their full power. I can 
imagine no intensity of crowding 
thoughts so excessive as in the case 
of a wretch condemned to death under 
the ancient guillotine; when he lay 
upon his back, with his eyes fixed upon 
the overhanging blade, and watched it 
slowly approach with a zigzag, irregu- 
lar descent, until it came within a few 
inches of his face, and then grazed his 
chin, and then, with another hitch, 
sawed off his head. 

Have his last moments passed with 
rapidity? Alas,no! The blade seemed 
an age in descending ; and, in the in- 
terval, ten thousand voiceless and agon- 
ising thoughts convulsed his soul. It 
might be, that some such thoughts 
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passed through the heart of the exile 
when he felt the certainty of approach- 
ing death: he paced the deck with 
hurried and irregular steps for some 
minutes, and then, recollecting himself, 
and his pride coming to his aid, he 
stopped short, and looked around 
scornfully. Poor fellow! his was the 
weakness of many a noble mind — to 
be regardful of the opinion of those 
whom it despises.. This, too, has en- 
abled many a wretch to strut along the 
scaffold to the gallows with firmness 
and composure. 

It may, perhaps, seem surprising 
that the exile, who had looked upon 
death without a shudder in the fury 
of the storm and the madness of the 
sailors, should now be at all moved by 
the sight of him. But in those cases, 
though the danger was imminent, it 
was not certain that death would ensue. 
Hope still clings to a man (even when 
unrecognised by him), under the most 
desperate circumstances. He has been 
so long used to one existence, and 
knows nothing of another, that he can 
scarcely be impressed with the convic- 
tion that he is about to undergo a 
change. 

It is but seldom that Hope is utterly 
excluded, yet there are times when 
every avenue is shut against her— 
when the victim is enclosed as in a 
net, and forced to feel that there is not 
left the possibility of escape. So felt 
all on board the Island Lass. 

The vessel was now within the in- 
fluence of the whirlpool, and glided 
along to her destiny. Some of the 
sailors lay rolling upon the deck, gasp- 
ing in despair ; some ran raging about 
in delirious fear, begging and entreating 
their comrades to assist them in de- 
stroying themselves ; and one, wholly 
unable to bear this extended death, 
went raving mad. This unhappy 
wretch jumped overboard, and was 
immediately followed by two of his 
companions, eager to meet the death 
they had not courage to await. Their 
example would perhaps have been 
imitated by more of the survivors, had 
they not been deterred by witnessing 
the struggles of these devotees to pre- 
serve the life they had been so anxious 
to bring toa conclusion. They strove 
wildly to reach again the ship they had 
forsaken, and called to their comrades, 
in piercing accents of despair, to throw 
them out a rope ora plank ; and prayed 
them by Him, into whose presence 
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they were summoned, to render assist- 
ance. They were listened to with 
horror, but no effort was made to aid 
them, and, one after another, they 
sank. 

The ship glided along. The mate, 
who was seated upon the stump of the 
mast, looked to the neighbouring coast 
of Lofoden. Upon the shore, beneath 
the mountain of Helseggen, stood a 
group of people, watching the doom 
of the helpless vessel. ‘ Ay, you may 
look!” cried Braceyard, aloud; “ you 
will see us go down in a few minutes, 
but there will not be much of us left 
for your picking: the old shaver here 
takes care to crack his nuts pretty well 
—he does not leave much of the 
kernel.” 

The old boatswain, as he sat upon 
the capstan, caught the sound of his 
superior’s voice, and felt encouraged 
to set up his own pipe in reply. 

“ T say, Mr. Braceyard!” he shouted, 
“T hope you take notice that I have 
had nothing to do with this wild work 
of the men. I have sat here for the 
last hour, though you have not brought 
your eye to bear upon my anchorage. 
I would have hailed you when they 
threw over the jury-mast, but I thought 
you did not want to see it, so I lay to 
with my clapper. I say, how long 
will it be before we go under?” 

“Tom Whistle!” replied the other, 
“ T know you to be a true sailor, and 
ifever I am called upon to report, I 
will give you a good word. But now, 
man, we must get ready to make a 
clean run into the next world; and so 
we must not encumber ourselves, d’ye 
see, with much lingo. A brave man, 
Tom, dies in silence; and so, good- 
by. We have, mayhap, five minutes 
me for the enjoyment of life — ha, 

ia! 

“ Ho, ho! good-by, Master Brace- 
yard! You shall see me go to pieces 
like a man. I say, Mr. Braceyard ! 
arn’t you sorry for them two poor cre- 
turs, there ?”’ 

“ Silence, man, and be d—-d ! God 
forgive me! I will speak no more.” 

And now there arose at some dis- 
tance a-head of the vessel a horrible 
and dismal bellowing, or howling, as 
of some leviathan in his agony ; and 
when those on deck who still had ears 
for exterior sounds looked forward to 
ascertain its cause, they beheld a huge 

black monster upon the surface of the 
sea, struggling against the irresistible 
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stream; and with his immense tail 
lashing the waters into foam, as he 
vainly strove to escape from destruc- 
tion. They beheld him borne away 
by the might of his furious enemy, and 
they heard his last roar above the 
noise of the whirlpool as he was sucked 
down into the never-satisfied abyss, 
and disappeared from their eyes to be 
torn to atoms. For such is the fate of 
every thing that seeks the depths of 
the Maelstrom. 

A large white bird came from the 
isle of Ambaarem; it flew on heavy 
pinions to the unlucky ship, and sailed 
leisurely over it within a few feet of 
the deck. It seemed to regard those 
on board with a compassionate and 
melancholy eye; but they fancied it 
was only selecting its victims, and 
shuddered. 

*“ O Grace! O my beloved sister! 
look not up; open not your eyes. 
This is not a time to awaken; this is 
not a moment to cast aside forgetful- 
ness. There, lay your head in my 
lap: sleep on, my sweetest! Indeed, 
sir— indeed, my father, I can support 
her: I must. Let us die in each 
other’s arms ; let us not be parted in 
such a moment as this. There! she 
sleeps again; how beautifully serene ! 
she does not know our condition. 
Have we much longer to live, sir? I 
hope not; for I cannot bear this long. 
I am ashamed of my weakness. In- 
deed, indeed [ will be calm, and very 
patient, if you will but let me hold her 
head. For God’s sake do not separate 
us—do not take her from me! Yes, 
yes, Ido! I am thinking upon God ; 
my hope is in my Saviour; on Him 
alone I think. Just look how sweetly 
she smiles! O, smile on, and never 
more awaken! Terrible thought! Will 
she awaken, do you think, at the last?” 
And then the poor girl prayed earnestly 
for the acceptation of the souls of them 
all. 

The ship glided on to her destiny. 
So calm, so peaceful, so beautiful was 
all around, that it was almost impos- 
sible to conceive that death was any 
where within reach. There was a lad 
on board, who had for some time re- 
mained sitting on the deck weeping. 
He now got up, and came to the boat- 
swain. 

“ T cannot believe,” he said, “ that 
we are all going todie. Surely, surely 
it cannot be. A few hours ago—and 
how merry we were, dancing with those 
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light-hearted girls on shore! I felt 
that I had life in me enough for fifty 
years ; and when the storm raged so 
furiously, and the water rushed into 
the hold like a torrent, I knew that we 
should weather the gale and stop the 
leak : for I felt that I was not about 
to die. Besides, how short a time is 
it since we all rejoiced at the rising 
sun, and felt as gay and lively as 
young lambs! and what has happened 
since to bring death upon us? Surely, 
the ship will sail over yonder rough 
water; I do not see a rock to split 
against. Surely, surely we are not 
all going to die!” 

The boatswain twitched his harsh 
features into an expression of pity and 
contempt, as he replied, “‘ Why, hark 
ye, my lad! you may believe it or not, 
just as you please. It’s hard enough, to 
be sure, fora younker, who is just begin- 
ning life, to be cut down in the bud be- 
fore he knows what it is to be beaten 
about in the world ; but, as sure as I sit 
here, in five minutes there will not be 
two planks of this vessel left together. 
But cheer up, my man! keep a calm 
sough: it is but drinking a quart of 
salt water at last. And if you want to 
see a man die as a man should, why, 
stick close to me; I shall set you a 
better example than yon snivelling 
parson and them faint-hearted swabs, 
who are bellacking there on their knees. 
Mind ye, I don’t say a word again’ the 
ladies ; it is but natural in them. Wipe 
your eyes, man, and stand still. She 
begins to pitch! we are getting on the 
troubled water.” 

The exile stood at the poop; he 
did not join the group of sailors who 
had gathered round the pastor, and 
were engaged in earnest prayer. He 
scarcely observed them, but was en- 
tirely occupied with his own dark 
thoughts ; and many were pressing on 
his mind. He thought of his past life 
and the high part he had acted on the 
stage of the world, and contrasted the 
brilliancy of his brief career with the 
obscurity of his end. That end was 
to baffle the curiosity of the world. 
Some kind admirers, no doubt, would 
strive to ascertain what had been his 
fate; and when that could never be 
learnt, the malignity of his enemies 
would not fail to darken his memory 
with every opprobrious reproach. They 
would say that, unable to bear up 
against his misfortunes, he had with 
his own hand terminated his existence. 
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He longed to live to assure them of 
his scorn, and to tell them in their 
teeth that they lied. He thought of 
his country. In his darkest hours he 
had cherished the hope, that the day 
of revenge and of triumph was still to 
come —that he was yet to be the libe- 
rator of an enslaved and heart-broken 
people : but now he knew that it would 
never be; and when he was gone, he 
felt that scarcely another disinterested 
patriot would be left. 

He thought, too, of his approaching 
death, and of a future existence; but 
this he could not bear to dwell upon. 
He was resolved not to believe that 
man should live hereafter. He pushed 
the thought from him, and returned to 
the contemplation of the past. 

His heart was dark as a sepulchre, 
unlighted bya single beam. The past 
afforded no consolation, the future no 
hope: each was black as the present. 
His soul was withered within him; 
yet he did not mourn, nor repine, nor 
repent. He stood hopeless, rayless, 
fearless—an oak in the wilderness, 
blasted and blackened by lightning, 
but still firmly rooted, unyielding, and 
unbent. Terrible temper of mind for 
pitiful man, that does not elevate him 
to a god, though it makes him despise 
the ills of humanity, but lowers him 
to a devil! 

And there he stood, waiting with 
horrid calmness for the moment that 
was to summon him away he knew 
not whither—and cared not. 

The ship glided along—faster and 
faster ; she began to toss and roll un- 
easily in the angry rapids that now 
boiled around her: her race was 
nearly run. The prolonged suspense 
was intolerable. A pen of fire could 
not paint the agony that seared the 
souls of many ofthe wretched sailors ; 
they had wound up endurance to a 
certain time, and when it came and 
brought no change to their circum- 
stances they could hold out no longer. 
Their fortitude had been wrought up to 
its highest pitch, and now it entirely 
gave way. Some gave vent to their 
anguish in loud and dismal yells ; 
some stood with open mouth and fixed 
eyes, gazing upon the hell of waters be- 
fore them, whilst cold drops of sweat 
started from their face and brow. The 
bravest and coolest could only breathe 
by gasps; and the bitterness of death, 
though in different degrees, was in the 
heart of all. Terrible, terrible mo- 
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ment! The ship hurried on to her 
doom with mad impetuosity. 

The exile stood at the poop, with 
his eyes fixed upon a small black 
cloud that hovered in the sky above 
them. The mate still sat upon the 
stump of the mast, his lips compressed 
and his look bent upon the deck. The 
stout old boatswain also retained his 
seat, and watched with fixed attention 
the bearing of Braceyard. As for the 
others, they were still occupied as 
when [ last spoke of them. Grace 
Macfarlane lay in happy unconscious- 
ness, and her sister still knelt beside 
her, supporting her in her arms. The 
old man continued to pray aloud, and 
was joined by many of the crew; the 
others, as I have said, were raving 
maniacs or senseless statues. 

Strange weakness! that we should 
be compelled to create our own misery, 
—when Heaven and worldly misfor- 
tune do not press us to extremity, that 
we should be the authors of our own 
wretchedness! In itself, most pro- 
bably, death is a trifling evil; perhaps 
not nearly so severe as many of the 
maladies that we endure without shrink- 
ing; it is the hell of thoughts within 
us that convulses us with anguish. 
No evil is so terrible to bear as the ex- 
pectation of evil. In our moments of 
deepest misery we are most racked by 
the thought that there is a blacker mo- 
ment yet to come. However severe 
may be our present suffering, we feel 
that it is not beyond our strength, be- 
cause we do endure it; but the excess 
of our present pain heightens our terror 
of that which is to come, and the 
thought that we are to endure some- 
thing more than what we now sustain 
is indeed terrible. The extent of our 
present misery, too, is determined by 
the nearness of the evil we dread; a 
week, a day, an hour, a minute hence, 
fast as it approaches, it becomes at 
every step more gigantic and over- 
whelming. But it is only in its ap- 
proach that it is so horrible; it arrives, 
and we are not, as we expected to be, 
crushed and annihilated, but are ca- 
pable still of enduring something more ; 
that something we again dread, and in 
these unceasing shadows consists the 
chief bitterness of life. In death itself, 
though men so tremble at and shrink 
from the contemplation of him, we may 
continually hear the parting spirit con- 
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fess, that “ "tis not so very difficult to 
die.” 

“* What has happened? Where am 
I? ©O sister! O Ellenore! I have 
had so horrible a dream! I dreamt—~ 
ah, it is, then, no dream! We are in 
the fated ship! we are in the jaws of 
death! O Father of Heaven, save us 
—save us! Mercy—mercy!” She 


had awakened from her lethargy; she 

stood up, and tossed her arms wildly 

in the air, and swooned away. 
& a Bad 


” a 

The ship is in the rapids! she hurries 
along swift as a flash of light. She is 
in the whirl of waters! round, round, 
round she goes; her inmates catch 
hold of her bulwarks and of each other 
to steady themselves. And now her 
bowsprit is under the waves, and a 
wild shriek of despair rises into the 
sky! The whirlpool with greedy 
jaws is sucking her under! Donald 
Beg, the seer, and several others leaped 
headlong into the flood. The boat- 
swain, still seated upon the capstan, 
with his eyes fixed upon the mate, 
took off his hat and waved it for an in- 
stant in the air as the waters rushed 
over him. The mate went down at 
his post with his arms folded and his 
teeth firmly compressed. As the 
waves rushed up the deck Donald 
Brae sprang to the side of his young 
mistress Ellenore, and strove instine- 
tively to protect her from their fury. 
She looked wildly up to Heaven, but 
did not shriek or utter any exclama- 
tion, though her lips moved fast. Her 
father’s arm was round her. 

% e # * 

The last who disappeared was the 
exile. The stern of the schooner was 
heaved high into the air before she 
went down for ever, and the motion 
almost threw the exile forward into 
the roaring abyss; but he grasped 
hold of the tafrail, determined to die 
standing. The shock of this incident 
sent the retreating life-blood again into 
his face, and he sank into the gulf 
with an angry and frowning look. And 
thus he passed—leaving no trace be- 
hird him; but went down “ unknelled, 
uncoffined, and unknown.” 

* * * * 

Great was my gratitude when I came 
to myself—great as my escape was 
wonderful. I was anxious to ascertain 
the means, and proceeded to * ; * 
1?. 
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No. LII. 
THE REV. GEORGE ROBERT GLEIG. 


We here present John Russell, and the rest of the literary public, with a lifelike 
sketch of the new chaplain of Chelsea. The ex-lieutenant is a Tory —but that 
Johnny did well in selecting him for this otiwn cum dignitate will be proved, 
when we have mentioned one undeniable fact, viz. that he is the only eminent 
man in the Church who has himself worn a sabre. The old heathens of the 
Hospital will perhaps listen to one who may be said to belong to their own order 
—to a mere black and all black, even of forty-horse power in prosing, they 
would undoubtedly turn the deafest of long ears. 

Supposing Gleig to have begun at ten, he may now be enjoying his thirtieth 
season of the moors. His father is the venerable and learned Bishop of Stirling 
-—such a bishop in point of emolument as our Blomfields, and so on, must ere 
long make up their minds to be —his lordship’s see, we understand, averaging 
about 300/. per annum ; though we can assure our right reverend diocesan that 
our friend's Father in the Flesh 1s, as regards essential points, a Father in God 
entitled to occupy a higher portion of public confidence than himself. Among 
other good things that he has done, we must take leave to mention with parti- 
cular distinction the begetting of the hero on the opposite page. What is any 
edition of Zschylus to that? 

The lad was educated under the wing of the “ great mother of Churchmen 
and Tories ;” but was not satisfied with those opportunities for the display of the 
pugnacious principle which the rows of Gown and Town afforded to the youthful 
strutters of the High Street. A regiment chanced to pass through Oxford on its 
way to Lisbon. Our spark instanter bolted from his college, kicked his trencher- 
cap into the first ditch, joined the corps as a volunteer, and, on landing, had no 
difficulty in procuring an epaulette for his broad and stalwart shoulder. The 
Subaltern, and the Narrative of the War in North America, may save us the 
trouble of writing his military life. He has himself recorded it in pages, by 
means of which, being dead, he will yet speak to the Chelsea pensioners 
of 1934; if such things then there be. 


Gleig was severely wounded at our righteous capture of the Yankee capital ; 
and finding himself, after Waterloo, in which he was again a good deal cut up, 
turned adrift on half pay, it occurred to his brilliant mind that he might do 
worse than fall in love. In short, the lieutenant married, took orders, and in 
due time got a couple of small livings, and some eight or ten small, but 
vigorously carnivorous, children in Kent. To help to cram them, he began to 


, 


cram ‘my public ;” and both parties have fed daintily ever since. [is History 
of India, just published, is perhaps his best thing. 

Gleig is a very good fellow—of course, a decided enemy of cant in every 
form—but a stanch churchman -- orthodox as Lefroy, devout as Wetherell, 
kindhearted as Inglis, jolly as Boyton, and zealous as Billy Holmes. In these 
days of change, we consider every man as fortunate who has two strings to his 
bow; and happy, in particular, is the parson who can, in case of accidents, 
gird the sword upon his thigh, and go forth to batter other substances than the 
“ drum ecclesiastic.” The reclaimed lobster, black as it looks, may be boiled 
red again. It may yet be with Gleig as it was with his countryman, old 
Dr. Adam Ferguson, at Fontenoy. The doctor was chaplain to the 42d; and 
when the first charge occurred, great was the horror of the colonel to see his 
reverence rushing, armed with a huge broadsword — ew weowaxoo maxiobas. 
“‘ Doctor, doctor! remember your cloth!” “Colonel, colonel! damn my cloth!” 
responded the illustrious moralist; and, suiting the action to the word, clove 
monsieur even unto the chine—and he fell with heavy thump, and five sous 
rattled in his pocket. 


Thus, if rne Row were opening now, 
Would flame once more the soul of Gleig ; 
The surpliced crew he’d thus eschew, 
To sport claymore and philibeg. 
One rub-a-dub brings Parson Sub 
Where beams the banner of “ Tue Brav ;” 
Nor Hume nor Place find softer grace 
Than savage Soult, or scamp Jundt, 
In fields Iberian long ago! 
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MEN AND MANNERS. 
A SERIES OF SATIRES. 
BY PIERCE PUNGENT. 


Argument.—Our friend Pierce Pungent has, in this satire, imitated the celebrated 
tenth of Juvenal. Our readers are, of course, familiar with the excellent version 
given by Dr. Johnson. Our satirist, however, in doing it into English, has gene- 
rally supplied modern instances. The vanity of human wishes is the theme. The 
folly of inordinate ambition is illustrated by the golden rule of the Athenian law- 
giver, that a man’s end must be considered before it can be pronounced that his life 
was a happy one. Money-getting is attended with constant fears and anxieties ; the 
aspirant for military honours dies on the field ; the renowned of orators perishes 
miserably. The hopes of the Reform-bill are likely to be crushed by the monster 
Democracy. The instability of fortune is shewn in the present unpopularity of the 
head of the Whigs. The miserable end of Canning and of Napoleon, and the blighted 
name of the fair Ellenborough, are given as instances that the most exquisite oratory, 
the profoundest intellect, and the most enchanting beauty, when misused or abused 
are all ‘ vanity and vexation of spirit.” As persons of the lowest station and least 
desert sometimes reach a bad eminence, so sometimes persons of the highest rank 
and purest morals are cast down and become nobodies. The misapplication of 
talents, and the perversion of natural endowments, are indignantly denounced. The 
poet concludes by asserting the moral government of the universe by the Task-master, 
who will at last make all odds even. Outver YorkE. 


Satire VIL, 
From fair Cadiz to where the Ganges flows — 
Wherever man is found,— but few disclose 
The sacred roll of truth, and, thereby taught, 
Distinguish what is good from what is naught : 
The many, lured by Falsehood’s flattering lay, 
Through Error’s mist, are lost in Peril Bay.* 
For what are all our wishes and our fears, 
The fantasies that mock our fleeting years, 
Judged by right reason? What so well begun, 
That does not bring repentance, when ’tis done ? 
For some dear wish the thoughtless Fancy burns ; 
That wish obtain’d, our life’s weak wall o’erturns. 
The fond conceit of man’s imperfect sense, 
Indulged, is loss. O’erruling Providence, 
Though for a time we seem to work our will, 
Watches, and makes our wisdom folly still. 
This for the war-trump and the triumph sighs: 
There on the field Bellona’s wanton lies! 
That seeks the peaceful honours of the gown ; 
All rivalry his torrent speech bears down : 
See from the trunk his head, dishonoured, rent, 
And pierced his tongue—no longer eloquent ! 
The money-lover doats upon his store — 
The business of his life to make it more: 
But while Golconda gleams upon his bed, 
The thief comes in; he struggles—and is dead. 
A civil war ensues—the rabble seek 
To breathe their valour, and their wrath to wreak : 
They pass the cottage, sack the wealthier hall, 
And, with discernment keen, on Woburn fall. 


* « Unhappy squire! what hard mishap thee brought 
Into this bay of peril ?”— Spenser. 
+ It is a dangerous thing to attempt this (the tenth) satire of Juvenal, after Dr. 
Johnson’s Vanity of Human Wishes. I have not seen that poem for some time ; and 
if my illustrations should in any instance be the same as his, it will be from an uncon- 


scious rather than from a furtive memory. My ruder sketches are not designed after 
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While from the lordly dome shrill shrieks arise, 

And, bursting forth, mad fires insult the skies ; 

As in their lurid light wild forms are seen, 

Rape spoils the chamber, murder stains the green. 

The fiend Democratie makes fast her throne, 

And leaves no task of doom and death undone. * 
While fearful walks the master of a plum — 

* I’ve silver in my purse, the thief may come!” 

Starts at each shadow cast upon his way, 

Curses the moonlight, and attempts to pray ; 

The rustic trudges merrily along, 

Expects no thief, nor intermits his song. 

Wealth is the first wish ; hypocrites make prayer — 

*¢ Some talents be committed to our care : 

Not for the lucre’s sake this charge we sue, 

But for the much of good we then might do.’ 

“‘ Riches! more riches!’ whispers to himself 

The city Jew—the worshipper of pelf: 

“ One million more —for death I’ll then prepare.” 

His wish is gained—the rest was lost in air. 

In earthenware the gout is seldom found ; 

Who plainly feeds, has slumbers light, yet sound ; 

No grim blue devils dance upon his crown, 

Nor apoplexy’s mallet knocks him down. 

Egregious alderman ! thy maw control — 

Death ’s in the dish, and poison in the bowl. 

Seeing the follies of the motley fool, 

Who, ruling beasts, his bestial cannot rule ; 

Runs after riches, idle pomp, and toys — 

Prefers his mortal to immortal joys ; 

Upon a shifting sand his tower erects, 

Pampers his body and his soul neglects,— 

Abdera’s sage his laughter never kept, 

While he of Ephesus for ever wept. 

We wonder not the hard sardonic grin 

Lived on the censor’s lip, and cheek, and chin ; 

But, since such crops the tree of folly bears, 

Whence did the weeper get supplies of tears ? 

Democritus of old would shake his side 

At the then mannikin’s inferior pride— 

What had he seen proud London’s proud lord mayor, 

Amid the circle of the civic fair ; 

Or bowing, smirking from his tawdry wain, 

Belching punch odours to the gaping train ; 

Or, mid his pied buffooneries elate, 

Clearing his stomach in the barge of state ; 

And lest he should, for mortal, soar too high, 

Sent from St. Stephen’s forth—to Coventry? 

How had he laughed ! since he discovered then, 

In his own simple times, wherever men 


’ 


that somewhat pompous model. My applications are to modern and not to long-past 
times. This performance of Juvenal is more of an ethical poem than a satire. | 

* The combination of intellect and physical hardihood is very rare. Cicero was 
an orator—a mighty one, but was very unequal to the part he chose to sustain. His 
conduct on the occasion of Catiline’s conspiracy surprised himself. His want of 
firmness saved Cesar, and ruined the republican faction. After his decapitation, his 
head and right hand were taken to Rome; when Fulvia, the wife of Antony, dis- 
graced herself by making holes in his tongue with a bodkin. ; 

If an outbreak of the people should occur, there will be no respect of persons; 
the wealthy, of course, will be the chief objects. Lord Clarendon’s first volume is 
worth reading, as a picture of the present as well as of the past. The partisans of 
reform will be spared—if they are poor. ‘ Rarus venit in coenacula miles.” 
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Met, jostled, kept a wedding or a birth, 
Laughed, fiddled, wept, or fought—a source of mirth ; 
Bidding capricious fortune go and hang, 
And meeting all her slights without a pang. 
Therefore we well may deem the toys but vain 
Which our grown children ever strive to gain ; 
For which their souls’ estate they oft betray — 
Cheat in the market, in the temple pray.* 
Some from their palmy station Envy hurls, 
And some the wheel of Fortune downward whirls ; 
Baronial honours sometimes get a pitch, 
And Derwentwater learns to dig a ditch. 
A noble rogues it; law no mercy grants, 
And Westminster his dusty banner wants ; 
Ilis spurs are hack’d. What then? He scours the seas — 
The pirate’s war-ship bears the destinies ; 
More deadly stains remove his former stain, 
And brave Dundonald is himself again. 
Bonfires are burning ; fatted beeves are killed ; 
Hogsheads of ale, and cider casks are swilled. 
See in the flames a mimic patriot burns ! 
Injurious stones and broken chamber-urns, 
While the tar-barrel jets its pitchy light, 
Bruise the vext idol with ambitious flight : 
Time and the tide run through the longest day —- 
His own pet rabble burns Sejanus Grey! 
Set all the bells a-ringing — every town 
Make mirth and holyday—for Grey is down ! 
“ What lips he had! and what a crab-juice face ! 
I aye misdoubted him and all his race.” 
‘«¢ By what charge fell he? what the favourite’s crime ? 
What witnesses, doubts, circumstances, time ?” 
“T know not.” “ Well, mob-vengeance or a feast — 
Mad love, dread hate—the people is a beast. 
It follows fortune, curses the distrest ; 
The limitary monarch makes a jest ; 
Worships a Thurtell, at an Eldon howls ; 
Sets up a calf, does worship, veers, and scowls ; 
Fawns on the day-god which its pleasure makes — 
Its yester idol into. pieces breaks ; 


* It needs not to discourse of the laughing philosopher, Democritus, nor of the 
weeping one, Heraclitus. It is better, perhaps, to be (as a censor) both in one, as 
Garrick is represented in the print — between Comedy and Tragedy. A mob-rule 
furnishes ample mate rials for both. But the tragedies enacted take away the dispo- 
sition to enjoy the farcical interludes. I have seen many ridiculous sights ; but a 
London mayor in full plume beats all other follies. 

Railing against the passion for getting money is about as profitable as to attempt 
to grow vines in the Orkneys, or to find honesty among Jews, or faith among politi- 
cians. It is the universal passion ; money is felt to be power ; and in pious E Sngland, 
as in heathen Rome, multitudes w ill be found in ev ery province, who hold with the 
folk of the Suburra,— 

** Querenda pecunia primum est, 
Virtus post nummos.” 


’ 


“* Commerce, 
moral guilt.” 
gambling. 


>it has been said, “ has all the fascination of gambling, without its 
But commerce is, for the most part, as it is now practised, desperate 
The black-leg has an opportunity of shewing off his peculiar qualities on 
the Stock Exchange, as well as on the turf. I asked my tailor, ‘‘ Why (when clothes 
were so cheap) coats were so dear. ” His answer was convincing: ‘‘ Those who pay 
us pay also for those who do not.” The evangelicals of Liverpool and Manchester 
shew a most ardent zeal in the service of Plutus, with a view to future usefulness, 
The money is got; they turn it again and again ; their’s is use, and usufruct ; but 
where the usefulness? Oh! they employ many hagds and feed many mouths! 
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Impartial gives the good and bad release ; 
Those killed, these liberated —this is peace!” * 
Many have perished, many more will fall, 
Who listen to Ambition’s frantic call. 
Wouldst thou be like Sejanus — have his power, 
Wealth, pleasures, honours—and his closing hour ? 
The dear delights of patronage to know — 
Titles, and governments, and gowns bestow ? 
Thy kindred to promote—the state to mend 
Or mar—the drowsy Cesar’s guardian friend ? 
Wilt thou have all appliances of place, 
Champion thy fears, and run his mortal race? 
The power of doing evil pleases those 
Who would not do it—even to their foes ; 
As some have longed, in passion’s impious pride, 
Who would not kill, to feel the homicide. 
But what the value of the loftiest state, 
On which a mournful troop of cares must wait ? 
Wouldst thou like Grey be great, like him to grieve, 
Or be a well-to-do small borough-reeve ? 
Pull laws and charters, thrones and altars down, 
Or break false measures in a market-town ? 
His towering fortunes high Sejanus built, 
Neglected conscience, and made light of guilt ; 
Chaffered with treason, undermined the throne ; 
And brooked not any greatness — but his own. 
Till at the last, top-yallant high, he fell ; 
The prison, hook, and mvb’s demoniac yell! + 
What did crook-backed Plantagenet to death ? 
What stained with blood Queen Jane’s new saffron-wreath ? 
The highest place: by him most foully got; 
But forced on her—an all-unwelcome lot! 
Far rather had she with the muses been, 
Or with her Dudley in some bower of green. 
Then they, reclining on some village slope — 
Their treasure nature’s benefits and hope — 
Glad to forget the world’s remorseless strife, 
Had married wisdom to the Christian’s life ; 


* The ‘‘ turba Remi” is well exhibited by Juvenal. The complacent popularity- 
hunters, intoxicated with success, never calculate on reverses ; but they must come. 
I cannot envy the moral constitution of that man who finds pleasure in inhaling the 
incense of mob-praise. The rabble is not the commonweal ; a single Themistoclesis 
of more worth than any populace: the majesty of the people! yea, forsooth, of law- 
breakers and rioters. England has yet a people —a true and faithful people ; and I 
believe they exceed in number the swaggering levellers, who call themselves the 
people. Those who practice, or recommend, or enforce any thing contrary to the 
honour or prosperity of the nation, never can be called the sons of England. They 
are foes, and should be treated as such. It is dangerous at times to stumble among 
periwinkles ; and strawberries do not always hide a red night-cap. ‘‘ There is a time 
for all things,” saith the wise man; “‘ the time is near,” said a wiser; for he said it 
not of himself, but he heard it when he was in vision. There is a day of exaction, 
and there is a day of visitation and of vengeance. Let the war-cry of the Percies be 
the recovery-shout of kngland,—‘ Esperance! to the rescue !” 

+ ** Qui nolunt occidere quemquam, 

Posse volunt.” 
I think it is Mr. Galt who relates of Lord Byron, that he on some occasion confessed 
that he was trying to feel as one would do who had stabbed his man. A celebrated 
Italian painter is said to have mortally stabbed a man, to transfer the anguish of his 
features to the canvass,— his subject was the Crucifixion ! 

The story of Sejanus has been very well done by Ben Jonson, a much better 
scholar than Sam. Tiberius left to his aspiring favourite the toils of empire, and 


amused himself the while with astrologers. ‘ Tutor principis” is the expression of 
Juvenal. 
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Blest in-taeir innocence, and first fresh love, 
Which nuns might pardon, angels might approve ! 
Her royalty of soul looked down on state ; ; 
But well she loved her fond admiring mate! 
Why were they forced upon the dangerous throne, 
When sweet Content’s Arcadia was their own ? 
To love life lovely looked ; they wished to live : 
But when could blood-fed papacy forgive ?* 
Pre-eminence of place! too dangerous height, 
In which the generous and the brave delight. 
“Ten of the years which I have yet to live 
For one of office would I freely give.” 
He has it—blazes like a meteor light — 
Gleams, glances, glimmers—and a long good night! 
Peaceful his task the village curate plies ; 
In vain the mitred Sharpe for mercy cries. 
Aspiring Wentworth leaves his sylvan bower, 
And wins court-favour, station, title, power ; 
Statesman and martialist! false Fortune’s mock ! 
Thrice noble Strafford dies upon the block.+ 
The dear-bought spoils of detestable war ; 
A pennon, sword, or an imperial car ; 
A ragged flag that fluttered to the mast ; 
The present captive sorrowing for the past ; 
Bells, bonfires, waving hands and nodding plumes ; 
Mob-favour, which the mob at will resumes : 
This is the guerdon passes all delights, 
The meed that well repays a hundred fights. 
For this wode Hotspur lived, and fought, and died, 
And for a field-bed left his royal bride ; 
For this red, dark, and white skins rush on fate ; 
For this are homes and hearts left desolate. 
Fame more than Virtue sought! for who is good, 
Unless the price is clearly understood ? 


® If Richard had been a faithful guardian to his nephew s, he might have lived 


long and honoured. He was, putting aside his manner of obtaining the throne, an 


excellent king. History has traduced him sadly: his story was written by Lan- 
castrians. 

Who loves not the memory of the Lady Jane — the learned, the tender, and the 
pious? Who loves her not the more from the contrast of her fortunate rival, the 
bloody Mary? The fires of religious persecution will not, probably, be rekindled in 
Smithfield ; but what is to hinder them from blazing in St. Stephen’s Green? Cer- 
tainly not a Whig government, nor their nice arc hbishop. If it be necessary to re- 
establish the domination of Rome in unhappy Ireland, many of its inhabitants will be 
unscrupnlously made to pass through the fire to Moloch. ‘*¢ The divil in old tyme a 
disposer of kingdomes, and since the pope.” His holiness naturally desires to recover 
this privilege. 

t The late Mr. Canning expressed his eagerness for office nearly in the words I 
have used. He left the right cause to obtain his object. He was, doubtless, honest ; 
but, though he was a man of brilliant qualities, he was not solid. His morbid sen- 
sibility unfitted him for the statesman, He was excellently calculated to move in 
the wake of Burke and Pitt, but too rash and too passionate—too much swayed by 
impulses, and too little by right reason —too apt to run out of his course and to steer 
by uncertain lights, neglectful of the certain card, to be trusted with the helm. He 
saw men and states through deceiving glasses. He professed political science, but 
did not understand its first principles. He was a pleasant steersman for smooth seas 
and tranquil skies, along quiet shores and green-indented bays; but was altogether 
unfit for the dangerous navigation he undertook amid the shifting sands of Liberal- 
ism, and the hidden rocks of Whiggery. But he loved his country, and was meant 
for better things. 

The novel-reading public must be well acquainted with the story of the “ mitred 
Sharpe.” I fear that few of our illuminati are familiar with the pages of Clarendon. 
In these times Charles and his servants, Laud and Strafford, would again perish on 
the scaffold ; though our modern republicans deny any intention of king-murder. 
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To win vain glory for a few—for one, 

A silly nation battles, — is undone. 

* For Scotland, chivalries!” With maddened joy 
They rush to work the rebel Scot annoy : 

Of all proud Edward’s host, but few return 

To tell the tale of Bruce and Bannockburn. 

“ For England, ho!” The Scottish lances speed ; 
England’s disdainful soil their corses feed ; 

The hapless monarch loses life and shield, 

And Caledonia weeps for Flodden Field.* 

To Fame’s cloud-aérie Fortune’s minion clomb, 
And Fate denies his bones their promised tomb. 
The prisoned Chieftain’s latest wish is vain ; 

The mighty sleeps not on the banks of Seine. 
A recreant Usurer puts on his crown ; 

His statue rises, and his line goes down. 
Weigh him! how heavy is the greatest Chief 
That ever worked the prostrate nations grief? 
Here, here is he! That willow hides his bones, 
Who fluttered kingdoms, and who cheapened thrones 
The barrier Alps no barriers are for him ; 

He comes, sees, conquers! like a bridegroom trim, 
Who shuts the door upon his blushing bride, 
He clasps the war —a glorious homicide ! 
The brute barbarian cannot bide the shock, 
And dreams of freedom fair Ausonia mock. 
The pyramids! Pride darkens in his eye — 
Four thousand years behold his victory ! 

The iron crown, the diadem of France, 
Suffice him not; his empire must advance. 
Devoted millions hail him lord of all; 

Their fortune spoil, and war their carnival ! 
Europe is his, from Calpe’s hostile height 

To the far tempest-guarded Muscovite. 

He wants a son — affection yields to pride ; 
The faithless Austrian slumbers by his side. 

A thousand glories flush the flattering morn ; 
The son of empire to his hopes is born. 

Yet, yet he cannot rest in hall or bower, 

The waves defy the land-god’s blasting power. 
The British islands smile upon the deep ; 

His legions cannot force their ocean-keep. 
Her lord from false Lutetia rushes forth ; 

In mad despite his legions shock the North. 


* Savages are as much under the influence of fame as the more civilised cut- 
throats of the species. Our generation knows this from the American novelist. 
‘¢ The Roman, the Greek, and the Barbarian,” says the satirist. It is observable, 
that the Greeks called all the world besides themselves barbarians ; the Romans, 
with a conscious sense of their surpassing genius, called all the world so excepting 
the Greeks. It was a boast, and a proud one once, to be an Englishman. But now 
— the cards are with you, sir. 

Nothing marks the fallen condition of man more than war. From the time of the 
first murderer, Cain, even till now, the earth has been made fat with the blood of 
men. There is no longer necessity that every king should be a warrior; but still 
nations go to war on the most ridiculous pretences. The English government broke 
the peace of Amiens; the war was renewed, and it was convenient for them to call 
the first consul a treaty-breaker. 

The English, of course, called Bruce a rebel. Baliol seems to have had, in 
reality, a juster claim to the throne ; but he was a vassal to England, and Bruce was 
the champion of Scotland. He defended his country, and he deserved the purple. 
The greatest man that Scotland has produced has, in several ways, revived the 
memory of Flodden. 
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Frozen they perish, and the victor flies ! 

Again, again his banners flout the skies ! 

A wholesale treachery stabs his glory now, 

The hell of ruined greatness scores his brow : 

No kind Admetus owns the hero’s claim, 

No hearth affords its hospitable shame. 

Stricken of Providence, heart-smitten, lone, 

A misused captive, and a man fordone, 

While the mad tempest swept the rocky side 

Of his base dungeon-hold, Napoleon died. 

Proud eagle! over alps and rivers fly, 

And have thy dirge sung by — Montgomery.* 
One world sufficed not the Pellezan youth — 

It was to him a Newgate or Tolbooth : 

His dropsied glory had not room to swell 

In earth’s so small extent -— his narrow cell. 


* « Expende Hunnibalem.” The parallel between Hannibal and Napoleon is 
striking. Both rose to the highest command, though Hannibal had the advantage of 
hereditary claims on his government ; both were the souls of their respective coun- 
tries while in power; both crossed the Alps with armies into delicious Italy ; 
neither of them was ever at Rome ; both were pre-eminent in the faculty of war ; 
both were inventors ; both suffered at last disastrous defeat. Napoleon is only not 
the first, because Hannibal preceded him in time. We learn the greatness of Hannibal 
from the forced admissions of his inveterate foes. The majesty of Napoleon lives in 
the extraordinary monuments he has left of himself. He is the landmark of his age : 
his character is not even yet understood. But while the mothers of Germany even 
yet hush their children with his name, the women of France still pronounce it with 
tears ; not for husbands, fathers, and sons swept away by conscription, but for the 
hero of the nation’s choice — the man of the people. 

Napoleon II, died soon after the succession of the royal usurer, by the voices of 
rebels, to the throne of Henri. 

The emperor had built for his mortal remains a magnificent tomb at St. Denis ; 
in a codicil to his will he expressed a wish to be buried on the banks of the Seine, 
amid that French people he so much loved. 

“Soldiers! the eyes of four thousand years are upon you,” were Napoleon’s 
words. 

A cook-maid had been a better wife for him than Marie Louise: Austrian wives 
have never answered for French princes. Lutetia, Julii Civitas, were the Roman 
names for Paris. 

In the decline of his fortunes, the treachery he experienced was almost universal. 
The Austrians broke their fealty in the midst ofa campaign ; the Saxons, of a battle. 
It is affecting to find that Josephine was his to the last; she could not survive his 
fall, and died of a broken heart. Sir Walter Scott's description of Napoleon’s death 
is eminently beautiful. ‘The treatment of ‘‘ the last single captive to millions in 
arms” is, me judice, an indelible blot on the character of Great Britain, 

The folly of vaulting ambition, that overleaps itself! 

«« I, demens, et sevas curre per Alpes, 
Ut pueris placeas et declamatio fias !” 
This has been realised by Mr. Robert Montgomery : he loves the tragic, and excels 
in the pathetic. In the volume that “ grasps the Omnipresence” are poems com- 
memorating the Crucifixion —Czsar on the banks of the Rubicon — Napoleon on 
those of the Wilid— starlight on Marathon — Marius —and the death of Corinne. 
The description of the emperor is worthy of the poet; and the language in which 
his agony is described on seeing his cavalry overwhelmed by the uncivil Wilid, 
from the profound emotion it excites, proves how far the sublime is from the ridi- 
culous, and how superior artificial diction is to that foolish simplicity the moderns 
pretend to admire in the Greeks, but are too wise to practise themselves, 
‘* He heard their death-cries rolling on the blast,— 
And, as a lake just rippled into life, 
His features flutter’d with terrific throes 
Of agony ; and then he gnashed his teeth, 
And dug his nails into his palms, and heav’d 
His breast, and glanced his eyes, and groaned for words.” 
Bah! as the emperor would have said, 
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But when to brick-built Babylon he went, 
He was with one sarcophagus content. 
Death owns how small their dwarfish bodies are, 
Who, breathing clods! Ambition’s antics dare. 
The Persian’s fleets around Mount Athos steer ; 
His chariots o’er the Hellespont career ; 
His host exhausted rivers when they dined ; 
He chains the ocean, flogs the saucy wind: 
What wretched man, with toil and care consumed, 
Meets sad Atossa at Darius’ tomb ? 
Tis the great king! his jewelled train, his host, 
His own immortals, Persia’s dread and boast — 
Where are they all? The hostile dust they kiss, 
Or float upon the waves of Salamis. 
Through carcass-heaps, and o’er the blood-red wave, 
One ship saved him — the rest he could not save. 
Such are the penalties that Glory claims, 
Such is the price men pay for getting names !* 

* Life, life, kind Heaven! a lengthened term of years !”’ 
So pray the ruddy and the pale with fears ; 
And yet what various ills must eld abide ! 
For youth’s soft skin, a withered, wrinkled hide ; 
A ghastly visage, and loose-hanging cheeks, 
Such as some grandam ape conceited tweaks, 
Where naked Hottentots — to apes allied — 
Round Herschel throng, ours and Urania’s pride. 
Youth differs in complexion, feature, mien : 
But uniform the face of eld is seen. 
Trembling in voice and limb the bald-pate goes, 
Infant in toothless gum and running nose ; 
To his dull senses every joy denied, 
A burden to himself and all beside. 
Daughters of music sing for him in vain, 
Daughters of beauty in voluptuous train ! 
In vain the hapless elder makes his brag —- 
He hears not, sees not, tastes not sweet Sontag. 
His cold blood cannot glow, except for harm — 
It never warms, or is from fever warm. 
Round him in dread array diseases twine, 
More numerous than the loves of Caroline ; 
As hard to count for one in numbers skilled, 
As those whom Farre has saved or Armstrong killed — 
The many who in Southcote’s son believed — 
The more the Whigs have ruined and deceived. 
One cries “ my leg !” another cries “ my hip !” 
The hands of this can’t reach his hungry lip ; 
That for his eyes laments with many a groan, 
And envies him who still has sight in one. 
But, oh ! much worse than loss of limbs to be 
Sunk in the swamp of sad Fatuity ! 
The intellect, the flashing thoughts that brimmed 
The fervid speech, for ever, ever dimmed ; 

* There is no doubt that the Greek writers exaggerated greatly the amount of 
Xerxes’ forces. lt was, with whatever deductions, an immense armament. The 
terrible scene of Salamis is described in the Perse of A°schylus, who was himself 
engaged on that memorable occasion. But what was the return Themistocles, the 
saviour of Athens and of Greece, received from the Athenian rabble? Banishment. 
The tyrant Xerxes could and did pardon him his own signal defeat, when he fled for 
refuge to his states ; the democracy of Athens could not pardon him the victory and 
the safety he had achieved for them. Thucydides has left a glowing character of this 
great man. 

Alexander the Great died at Babylon. 
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Not tu remember those he loved the most, 

To be a living dead —a breathing ghost! 

Now, now’s your time, ye daughters of the game! 

Who for long years have kept your place and claim ; 

A marriage and a will! ’Tis done! ’tis done! 

Rich is the woman, and the man is gone. 

Moll is a lady, and her coachman drives 

One of the widows who would soon be wives. 

The fee’d attorney? no, he will not do; 

The spruce house-surgeon? fie! he dare to woo! 

The well-limbed vagabond with whom she sang ? 

No, no! A barrister? let law go hang! 

A duke her thoughts, her amorous aims pursue ; 

A duke ! she buys one, nearly good as new. 

So much the breathing of the mouth prevailed, 

Which, passion-purpled, many a lip assailed.* 
Suppose his senses yet remain entire, 

Snow on his head, and in his bosom fire : + 

The reverend sage must see his children hearsed, 

Kind nature’s kindliest law for him reversed ; 

The partner of his youth, his friend of age, 

Before him ends her weary pilgrimage ; 

Brothers and sisters in succession die, 

While he survives—a tomb-stone memory ! 

This is the penalty of living long, 

To live griefs, sables, funerals among. 

When for his beautiful, brave, swift-foot boy, 

Old Nestor wept, and for his only joy 

The paramour of white-foot Thetis pined, 

What recompence from years could either find ? 

When the third Edward saw his hero-son 


Stark-stiff, his latest bed outlaid upon ; 


* Sir John Herschel has lately gone to view the starry treasures of another 
hemisphere. His jealous wife, science, is not likely to be disturbed by the Hottentot 
beauties. This gentleman is universally acknowledged to be the first philosopher in 
Europe. 

‘** Simia quam similis, turpissima bestia, nobis.” These creatures should humble 
the conceit of man, An ourang-outang has been discovered at Java whose natural 
gait and habits are altogether those of a biped. The ghost of Lord Monhoddo will 
be delighted to hear this humbling fact. 

Caroline, our English Messalina, of whose adulteries no man doubts ; though of 
the justice of her trial many may doubt. Dr. Armstrong, renowned for his extraor- 
dinary success, who died at last himself, to the infinite regret of the undertakers, 
sextons, &e. 


Some persons yet believe in Joanna Southcote; I fancy very few do in the 
W higs. 

The most beautiful and affecting description of natural decay that has ever been 
drawn is to be found in the last chapter of Ecclesiastes. ‘‘ In the day when the 
keepers of the house shall tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, and the 
grinders cease because they are few; and those that look out of the windows be 
darkened; and the doors shall be shut in the streets, when the sound of the grinding 
is low; and he shall rise up at the voice of the bird ; and all the daughters of music 
shall be brought low. Also when they shall be afraid of that which is high ; and 
fears shall be in the w ay ; and the almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshopper 
shall be a burden, and desire shall fail; because man goeth to his long home, and the 
mourners go about the streets: or ev or the silver cord be loosed, or the golden bowl 
be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the fountain, or the wheel broken at the 
cistern ; then shall the dust return to the earth as it was, and the spirit shall return 
unto God, who gave it.” 

The body, it would seem, is pulled down with as much care and preparation (if I 
may say so) as it is built up. 

+ ‘* tna,” I have seen it somewhere remarked, ‘is not the only object in 
creation that has snow on its head and fire in its veins.” 
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When, with the prophet-glance of dying eld, 
The troubles of his realm the king beheld, 

And earnest looked upon, but seldom smiled, 
His kingdom’s heir — that hero’s only child, 
And saw the sceptre in an infant’s clasp 

Which he had found it sometimes hard to grasp,— 
What joy had he from length of honoured days? 
What found the king, the man, in age to praise ? 
On Windsor’s terraced round all sounds are hushed — 
The martial music, which in volumes gushed ; 
The welcome spoken, and the welcome meant ; 
The jocund laugh, the mirth of hearts unbent ; 
The sounds of sweet home in a royal hall ; 

The birth-day dance ; the stated festival. 

Yet from the tower the banner floats in air; 

His people know their father still is there. 

But how ? let modest reverence prevail ; 

The memory of the good shall never fail. 

Happy in this, he had a nation’s prayer ; 

His consort nursed him with a mother’s care ; 
His people’s grief the king and man approved, 
By all lamented and by all beloved.* 

What profit then on lengthened life attends ¢ 
Diseases, loss of mind, and fame, and friends ! 
Wise Solon bade the Lydian monarch wait 
His end, before he praised a mortal’s state. 
Wolfe found his happy death in victory’s hour : 
To-day is fair, to-morrow storms may lower. 
Had Scottish Mary died in lovely France, 

The world had lost a story of romance; 

The Virgin Queen had saved one deed of shame, 
And she her honour, chastity, and fame. 

Ilad Raleigh gained the sod in manhood’s prime, 
Dear to the muses and unstained by crime, 

He had not suffered, on the public stage, 

The headsman’s stroke to glut a tyrant’s rage. 
Hampden and Falkland, with a happier lot, 
Their bleeding country and themselves forgot : 
This, ere the worst arrived, in harness died ; 
That added not to treason parricide. + 

* The decline of Edward’s life was in many respects a sad one. His family was 
divided ; his people were dissatisfied ; he had lost most of the advantages he had 
gained in the former part of his reign. The Black Prince was dead. He augured ill 
of the succeeding reign, and his augury was fully justified. Though the latter part 
of the life of George the Good was a blank, his people, so far as I can learn, never 
lost sight of him. Their interest was not outwearied hy his long and pitiable seclu- 
sion ; their love was not lost in the flood of victories that distinguished the regency. 

+ The conversation between Solon and Creesus, as it is related by Herodotus, is 
very interesting. Crosus lived to justify, in his own case, the remark of the philo- 
sopher. 

Had Elizabeth been endowed with some part of Mary’s beauty, she would have 
been happier as a woman ; had Mary possessed the sound sense and vigorous 
character of her red-haired sister, she might have lived and died a queen. Elizabeth 
would have been happier from being a mother; Queen Mary would probably have 
saved her throne had she not been one. King James bore too strong a likeness to 
Rizzio, whose son, perhaps, he was. 

Sir Walter Raleigh is a favourite. He should not have been put to death after so 
long an impunity. But he was certainly nothing more than a common pirate in his 
doings on the Spanish main. 

Hampden was, of course, a rebel ; though the republicans will call him a patriot : 
and the execution of Charles was parricide ; though a jury of Whigs might be dis- 
posed to bring it in ‘‘ justifiable homicide,” and one of Radicals “ the righteous 
execution ofa righteous sentence.” Our Liberals make a mockery of the doctrines 
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An anxious mother for her children prays — 
Her lips pronounce peace, virtue, prosperous days ; 
Her woman’s heart, with love maternal warm, 
Demands the lovely mien and faultless form ; 
She sees, in thought, her girl a palace-flower— 
Her cherished boy in high-born Beauty’s bower. 
Hid in the labyrinth, fair Rosamond 
Suffered a king’s embraces, foolish-fond ; 
The sweet contentments of a private lot, 
Virtue, pure thoughts, and innocence forgot ; 
She found no prison in that close retreat — 
A captive monarch lingered at her feet ! 
Pleased with herself, she ran her beauties o’er, 
And would not think herself a paramour ; 
Fortune, she thought, was still in Beauty’s debt — 
Her brow would well beseem the coronet ; 
The fairest flower in her own garden seen, 
She looked a wood-nymph and she moved a queen. 
But when she saw the dagger and the bowl, 
The fluttering victim thought upon her soul ; 
And gladly had put on the rustic dress 
And face of some ill-favoured shepherdess.* 
A noble’s wife—a prince’s, then a king’s 
Toy—lovely Ellenborough plumes her wings, 
And mounts aloft on Venus’ dove-drawn car : 
One conquest yet remains, the Scythian tzar! 
Suppose her seated on the Neva’s bank, 
Or at Byzantium throned with royal rank ; 
A love-compelling Cleopatra she, 
And he her softer, happier Antony — 
These hours! these hours! discourteous, envious time ! 
That brings the bud to flower, then mars its prime. 
See ! how life’s rose-leaves droop and fall away ; 
But what was rose-flesh does not sweeten clay ! 
That lovely thing will yet her beauty curse, 
That made her vain, and foolish-proud—and worse ! + 
Beauty and chastity but seldom meet, 
Excepting in Contentment’s still retreat. 
And yet how oft insatiate Lust invades 
Our simple hamlets and our quiet glades ! 
of “ passive obedience” and ‘ the divine right of kings.” They are, notwith- 
standing, the doctrines of Scripture. The style of our monarch runs, ‘‘ by the grace 
of God,” &c. ; the Liberals say, “ by the grace of the people.” They are, of course, 
right, and the Bible wrong. Who is so besotted as to hesitate an instant in prefer- 
ring the dictum of Archbishop Whately to that of Si. Paul; and the authority of 
Grey and Co. to that of prophets and evangelists ? 
* Rosamond was tenderly treated by S. Daniel, but was most shamefully misused 
by Addison. 
«‘ Ah! beautie siren, faire enchaunting good, 
Sweet silent rhetorique of perswading eyes ; 
Dombe eloquence, whose power doth move the blood 
More than the words or wisdome of the wise ; 
Still harmony, whose diapason lyes 
Within a brow, the key which passions move, 
To ravish sense, and play a world in love !” 
Daniet’s Complaint of Rosamond. 
Addison’s Rosamond is even more absurd than Mr. Colman’s Inkle and Yarico. 
+ The Tzar is conjugal, and, therefore, it is to be presumed, impracticable. If 
he chooses, however, it is in his power to advance any man or woman that pleases 
him to the throne of Asia Minor. Dead roses will sweeten the clay with which they 


are mixed,— an effect uot to be produced by the sweetest rose-flesh that ever wooed 
the touch of love. 
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Hear the mean wanton boast of maids undone, 
Of zones unloosed and virgin trophies won.* 
Was it for this that generous nature gave 

The gifts, which all desire, but few can have : 
The manly form, the mind- illumined face, 

The poet’s 3 fancy and the courtier’s grace ; 
Fortune and rank, and wit, and eloquence ? 

To spoil a silly maid of innocence! 

Pity that nature cannot virtue give 

To those in whom her sweetest graces live. 

But no—while men are born, grow, live, and love, 
Sin, wither, die—the Watchman sits above ; 
Flings back the veil our fond delusions draw, 
Asserts his power, and vindicates his law ; 
Unseen, behind his clouds, he orders all — 

The march of Cyrus and the sparrow’s fall ; 
And all those odds, which puzzle groping sense, 
Makes even by his level providence. + 


CONCERNING IN 


Tue advantages of free, safe, speedy, 
cheap, frequent, certain, and punctual 
internal intercourse and communica- 
tion, in countries circumstanced and 
situated as are Great Britain and Ire- 
land, will be admitted upon all hands. 
It is obvious that, by means of a sys- 
tem of internal communication such as 
we have described it, the greatest possi- 
ble benefits would accrue to all classes 
of the people. Agriculture would be 
improved and enlarged, by finding an 
easy market for its produce, and by 
being enabled to bring into cultiva- 
tion, through the facility oftransporting 
to any given place the manure re- 
quired — sea-sand, sea-rack, lime, marl, 
as it may happen —those innumerable 
acres of land which now deface the ap- 
pearance of the United Kingdom, and 
disgrace the age in which we live. And, 
as a consequence upon this improve- 
ment and enlargement, ample employ- 
ment would be afforded to all indivi- 
duals engaged in agricultural pursuits ; 
and | he present enormous weight of 
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parochial burdens would be accord- 
ingly reduced to the comparative trifle 
necessary for the maintenance of the 
aged and infirm. The value of landed 
property would be thereby enhanced. 
No Lord Brougham of the Bird’s Nest 
would theu have the opportunity of re- 
commending to those philosophic peers 
who happen to have “ land and beeves,” 
and wish to keep them, an inhuman 
measure, au unnatural measure, a Mar- 
tineau measure, as it has been cumula- 
tively styled in the honest indignation 
of the daily press, when every other 
term of reprobation had heen ex- 
hausted—and a Martineau measure then 
let us call it,— under the threat of being 
deprived of their estates. Manufac- 
tures would be benefited, because, 
from the impulse given to agricultural 
labour, and the facilities and advantages 
accruing to it, which would in the first 
instance and forthwith tend to relieve, 
and eventually —calculating for any 
period of years that might fairly in this 
world of ours be taken as an element in 


* A very disgraceful anecdote of this sort is told of Lord Byron, who, though a 
man of surpassing genius, was a very bad fellow. 


t ** Semita certe 


Tranquille per virtutem patet unica vite. 
Nullum numen habes, si sit prudentia; nos te, 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, deam, ceeloque locamus.” 


This is the noble conclusion to Juvenal’s noble poem. Jobnson, in his admirable 
version, the Vanity of Human Wishes, contests the palm with his original. His lofty 
and unbending morality, and his w onderful power of illustration and ani alysis, pecu- 
liarly fitted him for such performances, where brilliant declamation is allowed to 
supply the place of poetry. He was born to be a dictator in morals, and though he 


did much to spoil our vernacular, he performed all the essential duties of his chair 
right worthily. 
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a calculation — relieve us altogether 
from the evils of a surplus population, 
food would be rendered much cheaper, 
the condition of the operative would 
be infinitely improved, and the con- 
comitant improvement in the condition 
of the agricultural classes, or rather, we 
should say, in all classes of the com- 
munity, by increasing the demand for 
manufactures, together with the more 
economical and speedy mode of trans- 
port, would bring a proportionate share 
of the advantage to the employer. 
Farewell, then, to all jobbing in emigra- 
tion! The illustrious Torrens might 
rule over his Australian dominions 
without a single British subject, unless 
he could contrive to seduce some of 
the committee into those hospitable 
regions. Our own benign mother, our 
natal soil, would furnish sufficient nou- 
rishment for all her children. 
Commerce, too, would necessarily 
be quickened and extended, by the 
greater cheapness of articles, both of 
food and manufacture, and the readi- 
ness, frequency, and certainty of con- 
veyance. Society at large would be 
benefited in the most eminent degree ; 
a facility of travelling being afforded to 
all classes of the people, that useful 
knowledge which is acquired by per- 
sonal experience and observation would 
be spread abroad,—that knowledge 
which doth really prove advantageous 
to the handicraftsman, mechanic, and 
labourer, not that knowledge which 
is conveyed to the humbler classes in 
your Broughamite schools, and which, 
when not absolutely vain and idle, 
rarely fails to be pernicious. Next, ci- 
vilisation would be fully extended to 
those parts of the United Kingdom in 
which it now exists but in a small and 
faint degree, and with universal civili- 
sation would come internal peace. On 
an orderly, industrious, and, so far as 
things essential may be concerned, an 
enlightened population, the arts of the 
agitator trading in sedition would have 
no power. Indeed, if any proof of 
the truth of these positions were needed, 
it would be found in the present state 
of Ireland as compared with the past. 
Notwithstanding the magniloquent re- 
clamations of O’Connell and his tail 
concerning the falling-off of Irish pro- 
Sperity, notwithstanding the circum- 
stantial accounts of physical distress 
and moral degradation which have 
been continually set forth by the Irish 
newspapers to the public gaze in co- 
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lours the most glaring, we do not hesi- 
tate to say, that the condition of Ire- 
land has wonderfully improved, and 
continues to improve daily, in spite of 
the worst government with which a 
country ever yet was cursed,— in spite 
of unequal and bad laws, which are in 
every respect rendered worse by the 
way in which they are administered,— 
in spite of religious and political dis- 
sensions, the unfailing labours of cold- 
blooded agitators in their Satanic avo- 
cation, the unmitigatedly mischievous 
zeal of proselytising fanatics and the 
antagonist zeal of popish priests,— ay, 
in spite, too, of the man-withering 
fires of civil war which are now smoul- 
dering in the sullen ashes of oppression, 
defeat, or despair, and again bursting 
into light under the breath of the de- 
magogue, but ever in existence,— yes, 
even when the country wears its calmest 
and its fairest aspect. Aud how is 
this? The condition of the peasant is 
improved ; he is no longer the half- 
naked squalid wretch that he was 
some years ago—say ten years ago! 
he is comfortably clothed from head to 
foot: a bare-footed person, once so 
common a sight, is now a disagreeable 
rarity to the vision. The peasant- 
women no longer appear at fair or 
market bareheaded ; no, they have ac- 
quired a taste for finery, and, of course, 
as a natural accompaniment to it, for 
cleanliness ; lace caps are articles of 
common wear; and, while every wo- 
man now displays shoes and stockings, 
some of the younger are actually bien 
chaussées. The English language is 
now generally spoken by all classes, 
and in all districts of the country. 

Be it observed that we are especially 
speaking of the south-west of Ireland, 
with which we happen to be particu- 
larly well acquainted, and which is the 
strongest ground from which we could 
draw an argument, as it has been com- 
monly considered and represented as 
that part of “ miserable Ireland” which 
was in the “ most deplorable condi- 
tion.” It is now a rare occurrence to 
meet a person who cannot converse 
with you in English. Formerly, and 
this at no distant period, the tongue 
was spoken ouly in towns and villages, 
and their vicinity, and the houses of 
the gentry. The agricultural popula- 
tion generally spoke no language but 
Irish. The agriculture of the country, 
too, has wonderfully improved, and 
especially within the last seven years ; 
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and the rents are paid, and paid well, 
and paid to absentee landlords. But 
this is a bitter topic! set it aside. A 
large quantity of waste land has been 
brought into cultivation; thousands of 
acres along the shore of the Atlantic, 
that had remained unbroken since the 
Flood, have recently been made to yield 
abundant crops of potatoes and of corn. 
The peasant hesitates not now-a-days 
to draw lime to his land a distance of 
twenty miles. A mixture of sea-rack 
and sea-sand is found to make excellent 
land of that black loamy soil in the vi- 
cinity of the sea-shore, which of old 
produced nothing but rushes, and ac- 
tually would afford but scanty nourish- 
ment toa goat. Land heretofore arable 
has been improved in like proportion ; 
fields with which we are personally 
acquainted, and from which seven 
years ago three tons of hay could be 
with difficulty gleaned, nowyield three 
hundred tons. These fields are in 
that county which has of late years 
suffered more than any other in Ire- 
land from agitation and disturbances. 
We alludeto the county of Clare, which, 
it will be remembered, has for years 
back been harassed, and was for a sea- 
son all but devastated, by the admirers 
and adherents of Mr. O’Connell and 
the followers of Terry Alt. And how 
is it, we again ask, that this happy 
change in the state of things has come 
to pass? Are we indebted for it to the 
schoolmaster or the legislators? No; 
these belauded functionaries have 
wrought nothing but evil—pure, un- 
mixed evil; no, we are indebted for it 
absolutely, entirely, and exclusively, to 
the civil engineer,—to him who esta- 
blished and facilitated inter-communi- 
cation between all parts of the country, 
—who penetrated with good roads dis- 
tricts that theretofore were all but inac- 
cessible,--who thereby introduced to the 
arts of civilised life people who were 
living in foul poverty and barbarous 
seclusion,-—who enabled them to make 
their land productive, by enabling 
them to transport thither the fitting 
manure and necessary implements of 
agriculture; and to make their land 
profitable, by furnishing them with the 
ready means of attaining and arriving 
at a market. 

We have adverted to the effect pro- 
duced in Ireland as an example. Not 
one-thousandth part has been done 
there of what might and ought to be 
done to SUPPLY THE PEOPLE WITH 
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THE MEANS OF IMPROVING THEIR OWN 
CONDITION ; but that which has been 
done has been productive of benefit to 
an almost miraculous extent. The fact 
is obvious; we quote it upon the prin- 
ciple, that one fact is worth a thousand 
arguments. Taking this, then, as an 
auspicious omen and an indisputable 
reason, we call upon government to 
proceed with the system, not only in 
Ireland, which certainly most needs it, 
but also in Great Britain. There are 
enormous taxes laid upon travelling ; 
they are impolitic, they are unjust, they 
are iniquitous. This we undertake 
to prove. Will our candid, our liberal, 
our patriotic Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, honest, honest Lord Althorp—he 
who took the tax off shepherds’ dogs 
and granted “ the boon to the female 
population”—will he repeal them ? 
That these taxes are impolitic, is evi- 
dent from the fact, that the revenue 
must necessarily be increased by their 
repeal, through the improvement which 
we have already shewn would take 
place in interests that contribute largely 
to the public exchequer. To prove 
that they are unjust and iniquitous, 
that they press upon the poor and 
check national prosperity, we shall 
avail ourselves of some passages in an 
able work which has been just pub- 
lished. It is the first part of “ A Trea- 
tise on Internal Intercourse and Com- 
munication in Civilised States, and 
particularly in Great Britain, by Tho- 
mas Grahame. We observes,— 


‘I doubt much if a direct tax on 
education would have so hurtful an effect 
as a tax on travelling. In fact, travel- 
ling is universally considered a branch, 
or, at all events, an almost indispensable 
finish to regular education ; and to many 
men supplies entirely the want of what 
is called regular, viz. school or college 
education. A knowledge of men and 
manners, different countries, and differ- 
ent customs, is, in fact, education, and 
the best kind of education. Every tax 
or burden by which travelling is ob- 
structed, is a tax on the spread of gene- 
ral intelligence and improvement, and a 
premium for the protection and continu- 
ance of error and prejudice, among the 
middle and lower orders. 

“The world may be compared to a 
great library, every portion of which is 
as open and patent to the richer and 
higher orders as command of time and 
money can render it. Our own country 
and immediate neighbourhood are the 
books of primary and elementary educa- 
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tion, which the inequality of human con. 
dition renders the only portion accessible 
to the middle and labouring classes, who 
form ninety-nine hundredth parts of the 
whole bulk of society. The entire li- 
brary may never be thrown open without 
restraint, as the keys of the various de- 
partments are in the hands of different 
pe arties, who are, unluckily, not all equally 
enlightened. Each particular govern- 
ment, however, has happily the power 
of opening that portion of the library 
which, useful to all, is the only portion 
attainable by ninety-nine hundredth parts 
of its subjects ; ; and there can be no surer 
test of the excellence and enlightened 
views of a government, than the entire 
removal of restraints on all the accesses 
to these sources of information. 

** Now, what are our taxes on travel. 
ling but taxes on this elementary or pri- 
mary portion of education, and premiums 
for the continuance of ignorance and bar- 
barism, by curtailing the enjoyment of 
the two greatest blessings our Creator 
has bestowed on man—sight and hearing ? 

“« Nor are these taxes alone objection- 
able on general principle. From the 
way they are imposed and levied in 
England, they are equally, if not more, 
objectionable in detail. The burdens 
thereby created are thrown entirely on 
the shoulders of the poorer classes. The 
mileage duty is the same on the richest 
inside and the poorest outside passenger. 
It is the same to a traveller who, for 
pleasure or profit, chooses to pay for a 
speed of twelve miles an hour, and to a 
poor starving mechanic who, to save a 
few pence, would be contented to travel 
at the rate of three miles an hour. No. 
minally it is only four-sixteenths of a 
penny per mile, but by the iniquitous 
principle of exaction it is, as has been 
already shewn, raised to ten-sixteenths 
of a penny per mile on each passenger. 

* Reckoning the wages of a labouring 
man at two shillings per day, if he desire 
to travel in search of work, or to obtain 
information as to any new process or 
improvement in labour, or to visit a 
friend, at the short distance of forty 
miles, he must pay to government, in 
mileage duty alone, a tax equal to more 
than two days’ wages, or the gross re- 
turn of a third of a week’s labour, on the 
coach journey, going and returning, He 
may, it is true, walk the distance ; but 
this would consume four days on the 
road, in time alone, besides the expense 
of his maintenance, and the wear of his 
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articles of dress. To go by a cart or 
waggon is out of the question, Here 
he is met by the humane provision in the 
act imposing the tax, W hich declares 
every carriage moving at the rate of 
three miles an hour—the ordinar speed 
of a dung-cart—on any road, ok carry 
ing passengers for hire, to be ‘a stage- 
coach.’ Did the framers of this most in- 
iquitous act ever consider the principle 
of this clause? Is a poor labouring man, 
or is, indeed, any man, to whom money 
is of so much importance that, in order 
to save a shilling or two, he will consent 
to spend eighteen hours in accomplishing 
a journey which could with ease be per- 
formed in less than four, a proper object 
for direct taxation? Or, if the affairs of 
the country are in such a desperate state 
as to make an affirmative answer neces- 
sary, is it not worse than robbery to tax 
him at the same rate with the richest 
nobleman of the land, travelling at four 
times this speed for mere pleasure? In 
the one case you have a poor man sacri- 
ficing his only possession—his time, to 
save money; in the other, you have a 
rich one expending his money to save 
what is of no value to himself, or, pro- 
bably, to any one else—his time.* 
‘Surely a government which desires 
the spread of intelligence and information 
among its subjects, and is at the same 
time desirous to deal to them a fair and 
equal measure of taxation, can never 
continue, far less extend, a tax, iniquitous 
and robber-like in principle, and utterly 
prohibitive of the spread of intelligence 
and information, from the most universal 
andi impressive, ‘if not their best, sources, 
“ We pretend to an entire exemption 
from restraint on social intercourse in 
Great Britain, and proudly vaunt our 
power to move from one district or pro. 
vince to another, unfettered by the con- 
tinental system of passports. We do 
not consider that our travelling duties 
and taxes are fully as effectual checks on 
social intercourse as any system of pass- 
ports could be.t W hen we consider 
that a young iauh or Scotch clerk, or su- 
perior ‘artisan, domiciled in L ondon, four 
hundred miles from his birth- -place, and 
in the receipt of a salary or wages equal 
to 100/. a-year, must, before he visits his 
parents and his native soil, be prepared 
to pay to government a duty nearly equal 
to the w: ages or salary he receives for 
eight days’ hard labour, we must qualify 
our encomiums on the freedom of British 
intercourse. The whole spare time of 


* The clause defining what a stage-coach is, clearly proves how little time enters 
into account with a large body of travellers, and how ridiculous are the statements 
as to its value by the advocates of locomotive power. 

t The entire cost per mile of travelling in many parts of France does not amount 


to the government duties in Britain. 
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the traveller in question may not exceed 
eight leisure days; but in order to be 
able to pay the government-license to 
travel, for the purpose of renewing his 
acquaintance with his country and friends, 
he must sacrifice the entire wages or sa- 
lary of other eight days. To numbers 
of the productive classes similarly situ- 
ated the tax operates as a sentence of 
banishment, or a declaration that, once 
removed, they shall not be permitted to 
return and revisit their country and their 
friends. To them the mileage tax alone 
is equivalent to a month’s wages. It 
may no doubt be said, that these last 
could not, at any rate, afford the expense 
of such a journey. Certainly they could 
not, when burdened with such taxes ; 
but that it has been found they can af- 
ford a certain sacrifice of time or money 
to travel, is proved clearly by the clause, 
which defines a stage-coach to be a car- 
riage ‘ carrying passengers for hire, and 
moving at a rate equal to three miles an 
hour.’ It matters not whether the car- 
riage be a cart or a waggon, drawn by 
one horse, covered with coarse canvass, 
and moving at a speed just beyond an 
ordinary walking-pace, and carrying the 
poorest of the poor,—say hand -loom 
weavers with the produce of their labour, 
or in search of materials for further la- 
bour, to a neighbouring town or village, 
—or the most splendid Brighton coach 
drawn by four as splendid horses, and 
travelling at a rate of twelve miles an 
hour, and filled with the richest capital- 
ists of London, or the highest titled of 
the aristocracy, bent on nothing but the 
expenditure of time and money,—the tax 
is the same.” 


Now, honest Lord Althorp, these be 
our arguments and statements,— will 
you take off these taxes? Of course 
you will not. We did not expect it. 
It is a reduction which is not in your 
line. Well, stick to the shepherds’ 
dogs ; or, obeying the dictates of your 
congenial mind, take a step yet farther 
in your own peculiar walk of legislation, 
and do something in favour of jack- 
asses. But some day or other, and 
that no distant day, there wili be found 
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a Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
shall have the vigour and the wisdom 
to repeal these atrocious imposts. It 
will be no trifling labour—it will be 
no work for one of the common herd 
of men. The whole system of our in- 
ternal intercourse and communication 
must be revised and reformed. The 
trustee system is bad; the joint-stock 
system is infamous. There should be 
a general system of management and 
superintendence of all communications, 
of whatsoever denominations, in this 
country. No individuals or corporate 
bodies should be allowed paramount 
power over any portion of a road, or 
railway, or canal, or so forth. All 
lines of communication should be for 
the public, and should be public. It 
would lead us too far, however, were 
we to attempt to pursue this matter 
farther. 

Of the grand question of internal 
communication we have been hereto- 
fore speaking, whereunto in the abstract 
sufficient attention has not been yet paid 
by the public. Another subordinate 
question, aud one which, as it is 
treated on all hands, is but a juggle, 
has much more, in the phraseology of 
the hour, agitated the public mind: 
that is, the question touching the best 
mode of carrying on this internal inter- 
course — whether by motive power 
animal or mechanical. 

In the introduction* to the very 
temperate and able work from which 
we have already quoted, it is observed 
that — 


** Between the partisans of these two 
species of motive power (mechanical and 
animal), differences and disputes prevail, 
still greater than those which exist be- 
tween the advocates of the various modes 
of communication before particularised. 
With much the greater portion of this 
second class of disputants, the merits of 
each separate mode of communication 
are considered to be entirely dependent 
on their adaptation to the introduction 
and employment of some favourite spe- 


* Mr. Grahame says, ‘‘ I have sincerely endeavoured to divest my mind of all 


prejudice and partiality, and to regard the subject merely as one of great public 
interest, disclosing faults and errors, gross, indeed, and palpable; but, as often 
happens, whether in the consideration of general system, or of particular detail, 
far more easily indicated than corrected.” And, strange to say, after so calm and 
reasonable an introduction, he does not, as is usual in such cases, fall into the error 
he condemns by implication, and professes himself so anxious to avoid. Mboliére 
was shadowing forth a common propensity of human nature, when his Vadius, 
immediately after his eloquent invective against poets who inflict their compositions 
on the unwilling ear, produces his little ballad to the astounded company — 
‘* Voici une petite balade !” 
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cies of mechanical locomotive power. 
The bare statement, that a particular 
route is not adapted to the employment 
of mechanical power, appears to such 
persons equivalent to an avowal that it 
is unworthy of consideration, and fitted 
only for an uncivilised country. 

“The proposals and attempts to im- 
prove the application of animal labour 
on such routes, or to continue, or intro- 
duce it as more economical, on routes 
adapted to the application of mechanical 
power, are held up to ridicule, or de- 
nounced as retrogressions in the grand 
forward march of civilisation, and as vain 
and foolish attempts to arrest a great and 
important step in the progress of human 
civilisation, by the universal adoption of 
mechanical in place of animal power. 
Railroads without mechanical power are 
considered by these reasoners to be as 
utterly useless as a gun without ammu- 
nition ; and it is to the expected intro- 
duction of mechanical power, as a mean 
of locomotion on common roads, that the 
supporters of this mode of communica- 
tion look as an improvement whereby 
these routes may be enabled to supersede 
rival railways. 

‘The correctness of every position 
maintained by the advocates of loco- 
motive mechanical power, is met by a 
decided and unqualified contradiction on 
the part of the advocates of animal power. 
Here is again a prolific source of preju- 
dice and passion; and I question much 
if there be one educated person in Bri- 
tain who has not assumed a side or opi- 
nion in this latter controversy, while, at 
the same time, I doubt if there be one in 
athousand of the persons by whom the 
conflicting opinions are severally es- 
poused, who, on consideration, will not 
admit that the opinions so embraced are 
mere prejudices, based on no foundations 
more solid than untried theories and un- 
proved assertions.” 


We entirely agree with Mr. Grahame. 
The contending parties, and especially 
the advocates of mechanical locomotive 
powers, confound the means with the 
end. The great object to be attained 
is an increased demand for human 
labour, the want of a sufficient demand 
being in truth the principal cause of the 
misery prevailing in the United King- 
dom; and in whatever manner that 
demand is restored and kept up, the 
misery must be proportionably cured 
or alleviated. The partisans of mecha- 
nical locomotive power, however, would 
strenuously contend, that by its exclu- 
sive use alone is it possible to promote 
the interests of all classes of the com- 
munity, and increase the general pro- 
sperity of the British empire. They 
attribute all the benefits which must 
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necessarily arise from a good system 
of internal intercourse, to the motive 
agent through which, under certain 
circumstances, this intercourse might 
be carried on; and they make the 
farther mistake of assuming, that this 
agent could be profitably and judi- 
ciously applied in all districts of coun- 
try, and that the same state of things, 
the same weight and application of 
taxation that now exists, must always 
be continued. Now this is a gross error, 
and renders almost all their calculations 
utterly valueless. The true mode of 
judging between rival systems which 
are severally proposed for universal use, 
would be to compare them upon the 
supposition that all taxes on travelling 
had ceased to exist. But it is not fair 
to institute a comparison between a 
system in which animal power is used 
as a motive, and one in which mecha- 
nical power is used, the one power 
being taxed and the other power not 
being taxed —legislative protection he- 
ing extended to the one, and over- 
burdening duty being levied on the 
other. Corn, by which animal power 
is fed, pays heavy duty ; coal, by which 
mechanical power is fed, pays none. 
The tax on travelling upon turnpike 
roads enormously exceeds the tax on 
travelling upon railroads. Take the 
Liverpool and Manchester railway, the 
best, the most important, and the most 
successful railway that has been yet 
constructed, and compare the duty 
levied upon travelling on it with the 
duty imposed on coaches travelling 
upou turnpike-roads. The mileage 
duty is levied on a number of seats or 
places in a turnpike-road coach. To 
shew the effects of these different prin- 
ciples of exaction, let us refer to a table 
in Mr. Grahame’s book of the mileage 
duties leviable from two coaches, fitted 
to carry 18 passengers each, one passing 
along a turnpike-road, and the other 
along a railway, each 30 miles in length, 
when fully loaded with 18 passengers 
each, half loaded with 9 passengers 
each, loaded to the extent ofa third with 
6 passengers, and when empty or un- 
loaded ; and let us previously throw 
out the observation, that Mr. Grahame 
proves from data supplied by the Liver- 
pool Railway Report, that if tne lower 
duty on the railway coaches were levied 
on the same principle with the higher 
duty on the turnpike road coaches, the 
duty paid would, in 1833, have been 
nearly 160 per cent higher than the 
duty actually paid. But now for the 
table. 
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** It will be seen, that while the mile. 
age duty, in the case of the turnpike- 
road coaches, is levied on the whole 
accommodation offered to the public, this 
duty, in the case of the railway coaches, 
is levied only on the accommodation 
actually accepted by the public. The 
tax, in the case of the railway-coaches, 
is a tax on revenue, and varies each year 
with the amount collected ; the tax on 
the turnpike-coaches is a tax on capital, 
and is the same whatever be the amount 
of revenue.” 


Mr. Grahame farther observes : 
‘“The mileage duty payable by the 
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turnpike-road coaches, though nominally 
only double the railway mileage duty, 
is raised to nearly six times the amount 
by this difference in the principle of 
exaction. 

“The following table, shewing the 
comparative amount of duties exigible 
from two sets of eight coaches, similar 
in amount of accommodation with the 
Liverpool Railway coaches, and per- 
forming the same number of thirty-mile 
trips daily, one set working on a railway 
and the other on a turnpike-road, briefly 
exhibits what I am endeavouring to 
explain : 


Number | Number 

of seats or jof journeys 

places in | each way. 
each. 


Duties leviable. 


eo. te Re 


18 29,317 10 0 


| 


18 9 5,711 3 3 


Difference in favour of railway coaches in mileage duty £23,406 6 9 | 


The fact is, that the grand experi- 
ment of internal intercourse by means 
of railways, tried fairly in the instance 
of the Liverpool and Manchester rail- 
ways, has been a failure. It is quite 
clear, as Mr. Grahame observes, “ That 
the largest portion of profits on what 
is considered the only remunerating 
portion of the a Railway trade, 
viz. the carriage of passengers, is ob- 
tained by an exemption from the taxa- 
tion to which the rival turnpike-road 
coaches are subjected. Remove or 
equalise this taxation, and the Railway 
Company must either witness the re- 
establishment of the turnpike-road 
coaches, or lower their fares, and, 
of course, extinguish their profits.” 
The conclusion which he deduces from 


a mass of facts, which he puts forward 
clearly and distinctly, is— 


‘* That the popularidea of the superior 
excellency of railways, as a mode of in- 
land conveyance, is entirely a delusion ; 
that experience has shewn they cannot, 
in the most advantageous possible cir- 
cumstances, compete with canals for the 
carriage of heavy goods ; and that, on 
equal terms, they cannot compete with 
turnpike - roads for the conveyance of 
passengers ; and that the success of the 
Liverpool Railway in this respect has 
arisen solely from the peculiar circum- 
stances of its being from a sixth to a 
seventh shorter in distance than the com- 
peting turnpike-roads, while, at the same 
time, the railway is almost entirely ex- 
empted from taxation on travellers. In 
forming these conclusions, I assume the 
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necessity maintained by the advocates 
of railways of the employment of engine- 
power to carry on trade, and more espe- 
cially to attain and maintain high speed.” 

Railways with locomotive engines, 
however improved, it is our firm opi- 
nion, never can compete, throughout 
the kingdom generally, with common 
roads and animal powers. The ex- 
penses of construction, of wear and 
tear of engines, and of repairs, are such, 
even with the present advantages af- 
forded to the new mode of conveyance 
by the legislature, which may not, and 
which in truth cannot, be continued, 
that it is impossible railways could 
ever be worked at a remunerating 
return of money in countries such, for 
example, as Ireland, where horses are 
to be bought so cheap, and maintained 
at a cost so very trifling—a country 
in which oats are to be purchased at 
sixpence a stone. 

In the first part of his treatise, 
Mr. Grahame, in referring to routes on 
which locomotive mechanical power is 
used, has omitted to make mention of 
coaches propelled by steam on common 
roads. It would appear, too, that in 
the second part of the treatise, which 
is yet unpublished, he does not pro- 
pose to advert to them. Meanwhile, 
before the public enjoy the opportunity 
of seeing his second volume, from 
which we anticipate much valuable 
information, and which is to be con- 
cerning “ the modes of inland inter- 
course by turnpike-roads and canals, 
with general remarks, and a compa- 
rison of the benefits to be derived from 
the improvement of these routes, and 
also from railways,” we are anxious 
to remedy the defect ; we are anxious 
to say a few words about steam- 
carriages, and to lay before the public 
the case which has been made out on 
their behalf. The practicability of pro- 
pelling a carriage on a common road 
by steam has been fully established. 
We agree, accordingly, with a writer 
in the Foreign Quarterly Review, that 
the inquiry touching them becomes 
altogether one of economy and dura- 
bility. The possibility has been proved 
beyond all doubt; and we further con- 
cur with the writer in thinking that, 
“instead of inventors claiming for 
themselves any merit when they had 
succeeded in making a carriage pro- 
pelled with a moderate velocity, they 
should rather have kept the matter to 
themselves, until they had manufac- 
tured one really economical and useful, 
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uniting advantage to the public and 
remuneration to themselves.” 

Let us, however, state the case. We 
apprehend it will appear from it, that 
steam-coaches on common roads have, 
if we may be allowed the expression, 
in prospective many advantages over 
steam-coaches upon railways; they 
are not so expensive ; they move upon 
a road infinitely less expensive than a 
railroad, and which, from its presenting 
a smooth and continuous surface, does 
not cause that ruinous wear and tear 
of engines, which is one of the heaviest 
items in the expenses of a railway. 
It has even been declared by a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, 
‘¢ that they will become a speedier and 
cheaper mode of conveyance than car- 
tiages drawn by horses.” 

Certainly, it will be seen, that the 
tolls at present levied on them are 
most impolitic and most unjust—a 
disgrace to the legislature that inflicted 
them —a disgrace to every administra- 
tion that shall suffer them to continue. 
It is now upwards of three years since 
a public steam-carriage . conveyance 
upon common roads was first com- 
menced in this kingdom. Sir Charles 
Dance, in a letter to Mr. Gurney, 
dated Feb. 3, 1832, says, “‘ My steam- 
carriages ran between Gloucester and 
Cheltenham regularly four times a-day, 
for four. months, from the 21st of Fe- 
bruary to the 22d of June 1831, during 
which time they carried three thousand 
persons, and travelled nearly four thou- 
sand miles. They performed the dis- 
tance, nine miles, in fifty-five minutes, 
on an average, and frequently did it in 
forty-five. There was sometimes de- 
lays, owing to defective pipes in the 
boiler; but no accident, hurt, or in- 
jury, ever happened to any person 
whatever: the engines were never out 
of order, and are as perfect as they 
were at first. Steam-carriages can be 
worked profitably, so as to carry pass- 
engers for one-half the prices at present 
charged by horse-coaches.” 

The practicability and economy, so 
far as the public were concerned, of 
using steam-carriages for the convey- 
ance of passengers having been thus 
established, it may be asked, Why did 
they not continue to run? Was it oc- 
casioned by any want of confidence on 
the part of the public in the safety of 
those vehicles, or, was there any appre- 
hension entertained of this system of 
steam-transport having a prejudicial 
effect upon the industry of the country ? 
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On the contrary, Sir Charles Dance 
states, “that the public were daily 
growing more pleased with the con- 
veyance; passengers from all parts of 
the kingdom declaring their satisfac- 
tion and cordial wishes for its success ; 
and the lower order expressing their 
conviction that the substitution of steam 
for horses would tend to their comfort 
and relief.” A multiplicity of those 
obstacles, however, which are invariably 
thrown in the way, and rarely fail to 
impede the progress of a new inven- 
tion, and especially if it be likely to 
produce important results, did not fail 
to arise. 

Objections were strongly urged 
against Sir Charles’s steam-carriages 
by various classes of persons,— some 
affected by those prejudices proper to 
ignorance, others influenced altogether 
by regard to their own interests,—by 
country gentlemen, trustees of roads, 
farmers, coach-proprietors, coachmen, 
post-boys, together with the long list 
of the retainers, followers, and de- 
pendents of these persons. Some con- 
tended that these carriages would prove 
injurious to agriculture, others that 
they would destroy the roads, others 
that the removal of horses would ruin 
the farmers, others that it would ruin 
the coach-proprietors, and throw all 
the hands employed by them out of 
work. To these objections it was re- 
plied by Sir Charles, “ that the land 
which is used to keep one horse would 
maintain eight people, and, conse- 
quently, that the removal ofa thousand 
horses would save what would maintain 
eight thousand people; that the cheap 
and expeditious mode of conveying 
passengers and carrying all manner of 
produce to market would eminently 
tend to the welfare of all classes, agri- 
cultural and commercial; that the 
roads would suffer less injury from the 
broad wheels of steamers than from the 
horses’ feet and narrow wheels of the 
present stage-coaches ; that coach- 
proprietors would get more custom by 
carrying people at half the present 
prices, and would require less capital 
than at present, the outlay for horses 
being so exceedingly uncertain in its 
amount; and that coachmen, post- 
boys, and horsekeepers would also 
be benefited, because a greater num- 
ber of men are employed about a 
steam-coach than about a coach 
drawn by horses; and, in addition 
to all this, there would be more 
employment for artificers, and the inn- 
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keeper and all his attendants would 
be of course benefited by the increase 
of travelling.” 

The trustees, however, of the Glou- 
cester and Cheltenham road differed 
with him on all the points he urged, 
as they had good right to do on 
some ; and, notwithstanding a remon- 
strance from Sir Charles, who wrote 
to them stating that he had come 
amongst them with the intention of 
establishing Mr. Gurney’s invention, 
believing that it would prove of the 
greatest benefit to the country, and 
that “he could not believe that the 
enlightened body of gentlemen whom 
he had the honour to address would 
seriously resolve to obstruct such an 
undertaking, sanctioned as it is by 
the king, and encouraged by the first 
people in the country ;” notwithstand- 
ing that remonstrance, they ordered, 
upon the 22d of June, a layer of 
broken stones, to the depth of eighteen 
inches, to be laid across the road, 
about four miles from Gloucester, 
for the purpose of impeding the pro- 
gress of the steam-coach ; and they, 
moreover, succeeded in getting turn- 
pike-bills passed through both houses 
of parliament which imposed upon 
steam-carriages tolls which amounted 
to prohibition. 

ge Charles, finding it impossible to 
contend against these acts of the legis- 
lature, in conjunction with the other 
difficulties he had to encounter, relin- 
quished his intention of continuing to 
run his carriages, and came up to Lon- 
don, for the purpose of consulting with 
Mr. Gurney, before that gentleman 
proceeded to petition parliament. His 
petition was presented, and the house 
granted a committee of inquiry, which, 
after a long and laborious investigation 
of the subject, during a period of three 
months, and after examining several of 
our most eminent practical engineers, 
reported “ that sufficient evidence had 
been adduced to convince the com- 
mittee, 

“ist, That carriages can be pro- 
pelled by steam on common roads, 
at the average rate of ten miles per 
hour. 

2d, That at this rate they have car- 
ried upwards of fourteen passengers. 

“ 3d, That their weight, including 
engine, fuel, water, and attendants, 
may be under three tons. 

“ 4th, That they can ascend and 
descend hills of considerable elevation 
with facility and safety. 
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“ 5th, That they are perfectly safe for 
passengers. 

“ 6th, That they are not, nor need 
not be, if properly constructed, nui- 
sances to the public. 

“7th, That they will become a 
speedier and cheaper mode of convey- 
ance than carriages drawn by horses. 

“ 8th, That as they admit of greater 
breadth of tire than other carriages, 
and as the roads are not acted upon 
so injuriously as by the feet of horses 
in common draught, such carriages 
will cause less tear and wear of roads 
than coaches drawn by horses. 

“ 9th, That rates of tolls have been 
imposed on steam-carriages which 
would prohibit their being used on 
several lines of road, were such charges 
permitted to remain unaltered.” 

The committee having been directed 
also to report “ on the probable utility 
which might accrue to the public from 
the use of steam-carriages,” state that 
they examined upon this point a mem- 
ber of the committee, well-known for 
his intelligence and research on subjects 
connected with the interests of society, 
and from his evidence, to which they 
refer, they were led to believe ‘ that 
the substitution of inanimate for ani- 
mate power, in draught on common 
roads, is one of the most important 
improvements in the means of internal 
communication ever introduced.” In 
corroboration of this, we extract from 
the evidence of Col. Torrens, alluded 
to, the following observations: “ If 
steam-carriages could ultimately be 
brought to such perfection as entirely 
to supersede draught-horses on the 
common roads, there could be food 
and demand for eight millions of 
people. But when we further take 
into consideration, that lowering the 
expense of carriage would enable us 
to extend cultivation over soils which 
cannot now be profitably tilled, and 
would have the further effect of enabling 
us to apply, with a profit, additional 
portions of labour and capital to the 
soils already under tillage, I think it 
not unfair to conclude, that were ele- 
mentary power on the common roads 
completely to supersede draught-horses, 
the population, wealth, and power of 
Great Britain would at least bedoubled.” 

The committee further reported, that 
they considered “ the practicability of 
running steam-carriages upon common 
roads as having been fully established ;” 
that “ their general adoption will take 
place more or less rapidly, in propor- 
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tion as the attention of scientific men 
shall be drawn by public encourage- 
ment to further improvement.” They 
add, that two causes might be assigned 
for the imposition of excessive tolls 
upon steam-carriages : the tirst, a de- 
termination on the part of the trustees 
to obstruct as much as possible the use 
of steam as a propelling power; the 
second, and probably the more frequent, 
has been a misapprehension of their 
weight and effect on roads. Either 
cause appeared to the committee a 
sufficient justification for their recom- 
mending to the house that “ legislative 
protection should be extended to steam- 
carriages with the least possible delay.” 
Adding that, ‘“‘ when we consider that 
these trials have been made under the 
most unfavourable circumstances — at 
greater expense —a total uncertainty— 
without any of those guides which 
experience has given to other branches 
of engineering—and that those en- 
gaged in making them are persons 
looking solely to their own interest, 
and not theorists attempting the per- 
fection of ingenious models— when we 
find them convinced, after long expe- 
rience, that they are introducing such 
a mode of conveyance as shall tempt 
the public, by its superior advantages, 
from the use of the admirable lines of 
coaches which have been generally 
established,— it surely cannot be con- 
tended that the introduction of steam- 
carriages on common roads is as yet 
an uncertain experiment, unworthy of 
legislative attention.” 

It is farther said, that one of the 
principal advantages resulting from the 
use of steam would be, that it might 
be employed as cheaply at a quick as 
at a slow rate. This is one of its 
great advantages over horse-labour, 
which becomes more and more expen- 
sive as the speed is increased. There 
is every reason to expect that in the 
end the rate of travelling by steam will 
be much quicker than the utmost 
speed of travelling by horses—in a 
word, the safety of travellers will be 
the only limit to speed.” In horse- 
draught the opposite result takes place ; 
for in all cases horses lose power of 
draught in a much greater proportion 
than they gain from speed ; and hence 
the work they do bezomes more and 
more expensive the greater the speed 
is with which it is performed. On 
this point we have the evidence of a 
distinguished scientific scholar, the late 
Davies Gilbert 
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“ Without increase of cost, then,’’ 
again quoting from the Report, “ we 
shall obtain a power which will insure 
a rapidity of internal communication 
far beyond the utmost speed of horses 
in draught; and although the perform- 
ance of these carriages may not have 
hitherto attained this point, when once 
it is established that at equal speed we 
can use steam more cheaply in draught 
than horses, we may fairly anticipate 
that every day’s increased experience 
in the management of the engines will 
induce greater skill, greater confidence, 
and greater speed.” 

Since the month of October 1831, 
when this report of the committee of 
the House of Commons was published, 
two years and a half have elapsed. 
During this time Colonel Sir Charles 
Dance, who (we are told), “ from 
having considered the application of 
steam to locomotive purposes as im- 
portant to the military operations of 
the country, had been led to embark 
capital on Mr. Gurney’s experiments, 
has been continually directing his at- 
tention to the subject.” His steam- 
carriage, after making various trips in 
the vicinity of London and Brighton, 
commenced plying for hire in October 
last between Wellington Street and 
Greenwich. During this time, in the 
presence of multitudes of spectators, 
it ran about 250 miles, at the average 
rate of ten miles an hour, conveying 
about 336 passengers, without a single 
accident having taken place. On the 
ist of November following it made an 
experimental journey upon the mail- 
coach line of the Holyhead road, carry- 
ing Mr. Telford and nine other eminent 
civil engineers. In the report pub- 
lished by these gentlemen are found 
the following passages: ‘ There can 
be no doubt, with a well-constructed 
engine of great power, a steam-carriage 
conveyance between London and Bir- 
mingham, at a velocity unattainable 
by horses, and limited only by safety, 
may be maintained; and it is our 
conviction that such a project may be 
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undertaken with great advantage to 
the public—more especially if, as 
might obviously be the case, without 
interfering with the general use of the 
road, a portion of it was to be prepared, 
and kept in a state most suitable for 
travelling in locomotive steam-car- 
riages.” * 

Colonel Torrens’ evidence, notwith- 
standing the hypothetical style in which 
it was delivered, we look upon as 
downright nonsense: it does not, how- 
ever, affect the question as we consider 
it. We shall again quote Mr. Grahame, 
for the purpose of demolishing the 
Colonel’s ridiculous theory of the mul- 
titudinous benefits to be derived from 
doing away with brute labour : 


“Tt is gravely asserted that, by the 
establishment of a general system of 
railways, and the consequent universal 
adoption of locomotive engines instead 
of horses as a motive power, the keep 
and maintenance of some hundred thou- 
sand horses would be saved to the coun- 
try. In one of the most moderate, though 
latest, of the publications on this sub- 
ject, entitled The Advantages of Railways 
and Locomotive Engines, especially the 
London and Greenwich Railway, it is 
stated that, by proper exertion in railway 
formation, upwards of 100,000 horses, 
now employed in dragging coaches, post- 
chaises, vans, and wagons, may be dis- 
pensed with in the next six years, at the 
most moderate computation. As each of 
these horses consumes, it is said, a quan- 
tity of food adequate to the support of 
eight human beings, the retrenchment, 
from brute consumption, will be equiva- 
lent to the aliment of 800,000 persons. 
But this is only a portion of the saving 
that will ensue. To keep up the supply 
of these 100,000 working-bhorses, from 
150,000 to 160,000 more are required.t 
I shall not take the exaggerated state- 
ments of the parties in question as to 
the annual loss of horses by the present 
coaching system, but [ shall suppose 
(what I believe to be the average state 
of the case) that the horses, one with 
another, work four years, and begin their 
regular work when five years old. It is 
obvious, then, that to keep up the supply 


* In consequence of this very favourable report, a company, we are informed, is 


now forming under the auspices of Sir Henry Parnell and Mr. Telford, to run steam- 
carriages to Birmingham ; and Sir Charles’s carriage is now in the hands of Messrs. 
Maudsley and Field, preparatory to its running as a public conveyance, These 
eminent engineers are at present engaged in building a vehicle, combining, it is said, 
all the accredited improvements, for the ‘‘ London and Birmingham Steam-Coach and 


Road Company.” It will make its appearance in the course of a few weeks, and it 
is confidently anticipated by its supporters, it is stated, that it will exhibit higher 
results than any that have yet appeared. 

+ “ The animal manure derivable from these horses would keep upwards of five 
hundred square miles in the highest state of cultivation and production.” 
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there must always be in the hands of the 
farmers or breeders 125,000 young horses, 
besides brood-mares and stallions. If 
these are computed, in all, at 150,000 
additional horses, the number of horses 
whose keep or maintenance might with 
proper exertion be saved, would, in six 
years, be 250,000, consuming at present 
the food of 2,000,000 human beings, or 
one-eighth of the population of Britain, 
reckoned at 16,000,000 persons. 


‘When it is considered, that the 
greatest importation into Britain of fo- 
reign corn, in auy one year, never ex- 
ceeded one-twentieth of the consumption, 
the effect of reducing the consumption 
or demand one-eighth in the course of 
the next six years, with the reasonable 
hope of an equal reduction in the six 
following years, may be easily antici- 
pated. It would no doubt settle the 
question of the corn-laws, by reducing 
the prices of corn in Britain to conti- 
nental prices. But the most determined 
enemy to the corn-laws would, I think, 
hesitate to remove even these obnoxious 
restrictions by such a remedy. The evils 
of the remedy are obvious and certain, 
and the benefits* more than problema- 
tical. To increase the prosperity of a 
country by lessening the consumption, 
is certainly a new process in political 
economy, and I confess I do not under- 
stand it; nor can I see any benefit in 
reducing the price of a staple product of 
any country, unless such reduction is 
effected by a similar reduction in the 
expenses or labour of its production, or 
an increase of the quantity brought to 
market by the opening up a He sources. 

‘The whole statement, however, is 
bottomed on folly or bad faith. For, 
granting all that is asserted to be true, it 
cannot be denied that, if the prices of 
bread and corn are reduced to continental 
prices, the keep or maintenance of horses 
will be reduced in the same ratio. Now, 
in most parts of the continent the keep 
ofa horse does not cost a third, or a half, 
of the cost in England ; and when it is 
considered that more than one half of 
the annual expense of running a coach 
or carriage on a turnpike-road is com. 
posed of the monies paid for the food 
and the keep of the horses employed, 
we see at once effected such a reduction 
of the expenditure for motive power on 
turnpike-roads as would at once put an 
end to railway competition. The very 
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result aimed at by the advocates of loco- 
motive engines would, if attained, put 
an end to the employment of these ma- 
chines, by rendering them utterly un- 
profitable. At present the engines are 
fed with untaxed coal, and the horses 
with taxed corn; but remove the taxes 
on corn, and reduce the keep of horses 
one-half, and the question of railways 
and turnpike-roads is settled beyond all 
doubt. The fact is, that in many parts 
of France the charges for travelling, in 
the diligences, does not amount to the 
mere cost of conveying a passenger along 
the Liverpool Railway. A traveller is 
conveyed at the rate of about seven miles 
per hour, stoppages included, for a charge 
of less than one penny per mile; and if 
the weight of these machines is taken 
into consideration, and the inferior state 
of the French roads, we may safely assert 
that the same thing could be done in 
Great Britain, at the rate of nine or ten 
miles per hour, but for fiscal exactions 
and anti-commercial laws.” 


To return to steam-carriages. The 
practicability of their being efficiently 
used on common roads, at a speed 
exceeding ten miles an hour, has been 
proved by their performances in various 
parts of England and Scotland. One 
of the most successful carriages has 
been run by a Mr. Russell. We ex- 
tract the following description of it from 
the Caledonian Mercury ; which, though 
evidently partial, and rather more pane- 
gyrical than it perhaps should be, and 
this in vile taste, is yet not without some 
interest. 

‘“‘ This great work of art is at length 
completed, and the unremitting assiduity 
and persevering attention of Mr, Russell 
have been crowned with complete success. 
The difficulties in mechanism he had to 
overcome never were to him an impedi- 
ment, but served only as a spur to more 
vigorous and increased endeavour. Pro- 
ceeding upon a rigidly scientific system, 
he assigned and fixed to himself, a priori, 
the end he designed to aim at; and 
knowing beforehand, by an infallible and 
demonstrated certainty, that what he 
compassed could and must needs be 
attained, difficulties, which to ordinary 
men would have proved deterring, be- 
came to him signal and high advantages, 
and were rendered the precursors to 
discovery. 


* «« The alleged benefit consists in a saving of the corn consumed by the coach- 
horses: the evil consists in throwing a large body of the industrious classes out of 


employment. 


Now, to whom does the benefit, namely, the value of the corn saved, 


go! Chiefly to the monied capitalist, whose funds are employed to build the ma- 
chine which supplants the animal power. The evil falls on the working-classes 


thrown out of employment.” 
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“ Wednesday at noon, a result of this 
long study of years started from the 
Grove House Engine Works on its way 
to Glasgow, in order to ply between 
Paisley and that city. On the first view 
of this wonderful fabric, the spectator is 
seized with surprise at the elegance and 
ornateness superinduced by Mr. Russell 
upon a mechanism naturally ponderous 
and clumsy. The carriage is, in fact, 
of the same form and size as those we 
are in the daily custom of seeing, only 
hung a little higher to afford room for the 
machinery below—which added height, 
however, gives it an added stateliness 
and imposingness of effect. 

“« The carriage is attended by a supple- 
mentary vehicle, a tender, containing the 
water and charcoal required for the boiler 
and furnace. In this way, the whole of 
the apparatus consists of two parts, the 
main carriage, and the attendant one 
fixed to it; and this secondary carriage 
affords, besides, an extra and additional 
accommodation for supernumerary pas- 
sengers. 

‘« The tender consists, above, of a 
cistern for water, and is in its underpart 
a basket for holding charcoal: it is at- 
tached to the carriage, and drawn behind 
it, by a flexible joint. The joint can be 
disengaged or refastened in a moment ; 
so that at any stage on the road, when 
fresh water and fuel are required, the 
emptied vehicle can be dropped, and a 
fresh one put on, on the instant, in its 
place. The contents of the ‘ tender,’ 
it is calculated, will, on an average, last 
about eight or ten miles, according as 
fine weather, or the contrary, may have 
rendered the road good or bad—thus 
making in all four, or perhaps five, stages 
betwixt the metropolis and Glasgow. 

“The body of the carriage is hung 
upon springs apart—quite free and in- 
dependent of the boiler and machinery. 
The boiler, which is extremely small and 
light, occupies that space immediately 
below which in other carriages is left 
empty; while the boot behind contains 
the engine. By this ingenious contri- 
vance, “the boiler not only t takes up no 
unnecessary room, but serves as ballast, 
and makes the upsetting of the machine 
impracticable. ‘lhis is a decided im- 
provement upon the former steam ve- 
hicles, where the boilers stand erected 
to a considerable elevation, and must, 
we think, be apt to form a centre of un- 
stable ¢ equilibrium, 

** The carriage is superbly fitted "Ps 
and finished in the very best style: it 
holds six inside, and (the tender in- 
cluded) twenty out. 

** The boiler is swathed round with 
non-conductors, in order that no heat 
may be lost by radiation ; and this eco- 
nomy in caloric has the unexpected effect 
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of keeping the boiler so cool, that a hand 
can at any time be applied to it without 
inconvenience ; and the traveller in the 
coach, did he not know it from other 
sources, could never become aware that 
he was seated above a reservoir at a 
temperature of 300° Fahrenheit. The 
construction in the interior is not com- 
municated to the uninitiated ; but what- 
ever difficulties Mr. Russell may have 
encountered and overpassed in executing 
this part of his task, he received his 
reward by making the striking and 
totally unforeseen discov ery of a boiler 
capable of generating steam in twenty 
minutes ; whilst the “old and customary 
style of boiler consumed from three to 
four hours in producing this elastic fluid, 

‘ The two engines, fourteen- horse 
power each, situated above the hind axle, 
are connected with it by cranks working 
at right angles to one another, so as to 
produce a continuous rotatory motion. 
They are contained in a polished brass 
box of six cubic feet, and communicate 
with the boiler in a manner imperceptible 
to the eye, highly ingenious, and quite 
novel, 

“The whole machinery is poised upon 
curviform springs of the fourth order, 
so marvellously adjusted as to prevent 
any concussion or shock from telling or 
taking effect upon the engine ; w hile the 
potential detachment of the wheel from 
the axle enabled the engineer to stop 
either wheel at will, and so to turn and 
steer the carriage according to the most 
tortuous sinuosities of the road. The 
hind axle is alone propelled; and the 
fore axle is used as a helm whereby to 
guide the movements of the vehicle. 
Hence the wheels, both in the front and 
back, are at the entire command and 
control of the superintendent; and al- 
though the velocity can be extended up 
to fifteen miles per hour, it can be go- 
verned, retarded, regulated, and directed, 
with as much ease as our present mails, 
and adapted alike to an open country or 
a crowded street.” 

So much for the power of applying 
steam to locomotive purposes on com- 
mon roads. We now approach the 
question of economy. Of course, upon 
this point little can be definitely said ; 
the data hitherto afforded are neither 
sufficiently numerous nor decisive to 
justify a final judgment: time and 
trial can alone furnish a correct esti- 

mate. Whatever the outlay now 
amounts to, the probability is that it 
will bear a very high ratio as compared 
with that which will be eventually re- 
quired ; for reduction of expenditure 
and progress towards perfection will 
go hand in hand. We will state the 
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results from working the four principal 
steam-carriages. Mr. John Stone, who 
had the management of Sir Charles 
Dance’s steam-carriages at Gloucester. 
states: —“* We have made 396 regular 
journeys, making 3,644 miles in all, 
The number of passengers who paid 
fares was 2,666. Our receipts have 
been 202/. 4s. 6d.; our expenses in 
coke altogether 78/7. One ton of this 
coke was burnt in exercise and experi- 
ments, when we were not running. I 
have taken the carriage to pieces, to 
mend the axle, and find the engine not 
worn or injured ; and, with the excep- 
tion of the brasses on the crank, there 
has been no perceptible wear of any 
part.” Mr. Gurney remarks upon this 
statement in his pamphlet, p. 41: 
“ The traffic between Cheltenham and 
Gloucester is very limited; and it 
should not be forgotten, in looking at 
the actual receipts, that if they had 
been every day equal to that on the 
day of the election for a coroner at 
Gloucester, the receipts might have been 
upwards of 1200/. instead of 2021. 4s.6d., 
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without adding a single farthing to the 
expenses of the engine.” The distance 
from Gloucester to Cheltenham is 
about nine miles, which, travelled four 
times, makes thirty-six in all. To work 
this distance with a four-horse coach 
would require eighteen horses daily, 
which at three shillings per head for 
keep, &c., amounts to 2/. 14s. The 
coke required to do the same 9s. 3d., 
i.e. nearly six to one in favour of 
steam. The outlay and return upon 
one of Mr. Hancock’s steam omni- 
buses, which ran last summer for six 
weeks, between the city and Penton- 
ville, shewed a clear gain of eighty- 
four per cent. Col. Macerone, from a 
calculation made from running his car- 
riage nearly two thousand miles, consi- 
ders that even a higher profit will ac- 
crue upon the capital embarked. We 
subjoin two statements, taken from the 
Journal of Steam Transport and Hus- 
bandry,* p. 59, professing to shew the 
comparative expense of running stage- 
coaches and steam-carriages between 
London and Birmingham :— 


“ Statement shewing the cost and profit of 61 stage-coaches from London to Birmingham, 
calculated to carry, according to the estimated scale of the Railway Company, on the 
average, nine passengers daily, exclusive of the intermediate stages, each coach tra- 
velling 108 miles per day. 

Capital. 


Horses, 3,050, averaging 301. each 


Coaches, 61, at 1401. each 


Contingencies, about 20 per cent, say 


Income. 
Passengers inside, 122 daily, or 44,530 per annum, at 40s. each 


Ditto outside, 428 156,220 


Total ... 550 


chideiniiis £91,500 
8,540 
19,960 


£120,000 
£89,060 
20s. each 156,220 


£245,280 


Coach Eapenses. 


Duty on 2,404,620 miles, at 3d. per mile 


Tolls about one-twel{th less 

Hire of 61 coaches, at 14d. per mile 
Servants, at 130/. each coach 

Taxes, at 101. each coach 


Add for parcels in 22,265 journeys, at 40s. per cent 
Ditto for bookings and porterage, 3 per cent 


; Horse Expenses. 
Keep, farriers, harness, and attendance of 3,050 horses, at 


501. per annum each 
Loss by wear and tear, say } of 91,5001. 


Rent of stables, offices, &C. ......-+.000. +0 


Management, 5 per cent 
Contingencies, 10 per cent 


Total gross profit, 10§ per cent 


£30,057 15s. 
19 
1 
0 


78,674 15 


£166,605 5 
44,530 0 
3,000 O 


£214,135 5 


£152,500 
22,875 


201,375 0 


£12,760 6 


* London. Published by Smith, Elder, and Co, ; 


Sn 
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“« That this profit may be received as the general averaged profit, is supported by 
the fact, resulting from our own investigation of the averaged earnings of one of the 
largest and best “conducted stage-coach establishments in the kingdom for a long 
series of years, including several losing coaches, shewing nearly the same profit. 


“* Statement shewing the estimated cost and profit upon steam-coaches, upon the turnpike 
line as it now is, for the same scale of work as estimated in the preceding calculation, 
allowing only, for greater despatch and economy, a greater averaged number of pas- 
sengers daily to each coach; shewing that 40 coaches, actually in use, will do the 
work of 61 with more than ten times greater profit, even after the fares are reduced 
43 and 35 per cent. 

Capital. 
Steam-carriages, 60 at 7001. each £42,000 
RARIRIIERG incites nsnnnntesconesesaonnse opassnten ° 5,000 


£47,000 


Income. 
Passengers inside, 122 daily, or 44,530 per annum, at 23s, each ... . £51,209 10 
Ditto outside, 428, S0G300- «s 2 13s. each 43 0 


Total ... 550 
Add for parcels in 18,250 journeys, at 40s. each ............++- séoonc- MEMO.» 


£189,252 10 
Expenses. 
Hire of 40 steam-carriages to run 108 miles each, or 
1,576,800 miles, at 1d. per mile 
Tolls pay able to trustees, at 40s. per engine duty 
Forty engines kept in repair, at 6d. per maile a 
Coke for 40 engines, three-quarters of a bushel sae mile 
each, at 7d. per bushel............ccverses se - 34,492 10 
Engineer, assistant-engineer, and Greman, for 40 ¢ engines, 
at 18s. each per r day 13,140 0O 
Establishment at London, Birmingham, and depéts 5,000 O 
Reserved fund for the purchase of new engines, equal 
to 10 per cent per anNuM ..........cscscccccccccececees 4,000 0 
Contingencies, 20 per cent ............. - 


£6,570 0 
29,200 O 
39,420 0 


139,822 10 


Total gross profit, about 105 per cent ............... £49,450 0 


‘* But observe, no allowance is made for a greater trade in passengers, which of 
course will attend a cheaper, quicker, and more comfortable system of conveyance, 
though the same will add very considerably to the gross profit ; on which account 
alone the railw ay companies have doubled the actual revenue in their coach depart- 
ment, whilst the total i income in the other statement is reduced as above, in the ratio 
of 43 and 45 per cent.” 


From all these various statements of _ selected. There are few inventions 
facts and probabilities, and from these which have not at first met with violent 


calculations, loose though they be, yet 
shewing a certain result in favour of 
steam-carriages, we apprehend it has 
been fully established that fair play 
should be shewn to these vehicles, 
and consequently that those tolls which 
now amount to a prohibition should 
be repealed. For two years, it is 
stated, that ingenious and enterprising 
gentleman Mr. Gurney was driven, by 
feelings of disappointment and a sense 
of injustice, to abandon his attempts 
to improve the construction of steam- 
carriages. It was natural for him to 
feel annoyance ; it was not so wise for 
him to display it in the mode which he 


opposition, still fewer that have not 
proved fatal to the life or fortunes of 
the inventor. Without ascending to 
remote antiquity to remind Mr, Gur- 
ney that Perillus was roasted in his owa 
brazen bull, let us make an extract re- 
lating to improvements in internal in- 
tercourse, which, being in his own line 
of pursuit, may affect him more nearly. 
Donaldson Cox observes : 


** It is truly mortifying to observe the 
slow progress of improv vements, and to 
hear the absurd objections made to them, 
and that not unfrequently, by people of 
the best sense and education. His late 
majesty (George II.) wished to have the 
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streets of London and Westminster paved 
in the present way ; but on advising with 
some Scotch physicians, they said it 
would be very hurtful to the health of his 
majesty’s good citizens of London, who 
had little time to spare for the taking of 
exercise ; and that the jolting of a coach 
for one mile over the stones, did more 
service than the travelling of several 
miles on a betterroad. His majesty had 
too great a regard for his people to coun- 
tenance any thing that would injure their 
health, and so it was dropped. However, 
several Londoners, who had been witness 
to the superiority of the streets in Edin- 
burgh, were resolved, about thirty years 
back, to make the trial; and I am credita- 
bly informed, that York aud St. James’s 
were the first streets that were paved 
in the new way, and the mob were so dis- 
pleased, that what was laid down in the 
day they pulled up in the night. Amongst 
other objections, they said the stones 
were so small they could not bear the 
weight of the carriages, and so smooth 
the horses could have no footing; and 
that trade would be ruined. It was in 
vain to tell them that the city of Edin- 
burgh had been paved in that manner 
near a hundred years back. The night- 
watchmen, however, being increased, and 
this trial succeeding, it became univer- 
sal, and many other cities and towns 
adopted it; and I believe nothing now 
would induce them to submit to have 
the streets paved in the old way. In 
Russia, prejudice is so strong that, 
though large premiums have been of- 
fered to the carpenters, the saw has not 
as yet been able to be introduced !” 

It will be remembered, too, that 
although the advantages of Macadam- 
ised roads (as they are called) had 
been well known from experience in 
Ireland and Scotland for some fifty 
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years bygone, yet was there consider- 
able objection to the proposition for 
substituting, in parts of the metropolis, 
those smooth and pleasant roads for 
the old paved ways. 

In conclusion, then, we would urge 
Mr. Gurney to take good heart, and to 
proceed with his labours, which seem 
likely to lead to a happy result. In 
some districts, we feel convinced that 
his carriages may be used with great 
advantage to the public and a satisfac- 
tory remuneration to himself. There 
can be no doubt that his carriages will 
be relieved before long from that odious 
impost to which they are at present 
subjected ; for surely nothing can be 
more glaringly unjust than to place it on 
steam-carriages on public turnpike- 
roads, which present themselves to the 
people in fair and honest competition 
with other and established vehicles, 
while protection is afforded, while a 
bounty is actually given, to steam- 
coaches travelling on railways, which 
are private roads, on which there can 
be no competition, and which confer a 
monopoly upon bodies of joint-stock 
proprietors. Indeed, the intentions of 
the legislature on this subject have 
been already intimated. It appears 
that in the Bathgate and Airdrie Road 
Act a clause was inserted exempting 
steam-carriages from any higher rate of 
toll than that which is levied upon 
four-horse stage-coaches. A bill, more- 
over, to make this the general rate all 
over Scotland will be proposed at an 
early period in the next session of par- 
liament, and there is every reason to 
expect that it will be carried without 
opposition. 


*,* Since the preceding paper was put to press, one of Mr. Russell’s carriages 
has been blown up, and several people have been killed by the explosion. It 
would appear that the accident arose from the breaking of one of the wheels ; 
an accident which ought not to have taken place, and which would not have 
taken place if proper care had been used in the original construction and 


subsequent condition of the vehicle from day to day. 


It seems, from the 


evidence given before the legal authorities, that, in consequence of the breaking 
of the wheel, a weight was cast upon part of the boiler, by which it was pressed 
flat, and burst accordingly. ‘The wheel, also, it was deposed, was a new one, 


and was made of bad or decayed timber. 


comment upon this. 


It is unnecessary to offer a single 


We shall only add, that such an accident proves nothing 


against the practicability of safe conveyance by steam-carriages on common 
toads ; although it might perchance suggest the propriety of some legislative 
measure to prevent speculators from running vehicles in an unsound state, 
by appointing some competent person to inspect them periodically, or else by 
imposing the highest penalties in cases wherein a want of constant and extreme 


‘are upon the part of the proprietor had been proved. 
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LITERATURE AND THE JESUITS. 
(From the Prout Papers.) 


‘* Alii spem gentis adultos 
Educunt fetus : alii purissima mella 
Stipant, et liquido distendunt nectare cellas.”—Viro. Georgic IV. 
** Through flowery paths, 
Skilled to guide youth, in haunts where learning dwells, 
They filled with honey’d lore their cloistered cells.” Prout. 


Tue recent massacre by a brutal populace in Madrid of fourteen Jesuits, in the 
very hall of their college of St. Isidoro, has drawn somewhat of notice, if not of 
sympathy, to this singular order of literati, whom we never fail, for the last three 
hundred years, to find mixed up with every political disturbance. There is a 
certain species of bird well known to ornithologists, but better still to mariners, 
which is sure to make its appearance in stormy weather; so constantly, indeed, 
as to induce among the sailors (durum genus) a belief, that it is the fowl that has 
raised the tempest. Leaving this knotty point to be settled by Dr. Lardner in 
his Cyclopedia, at the article of “ Mother Carey’s chickens,” we cannot help 
observing, meantime, that since the days of the French League under Henri Trois, 
to the late final expulsion of the branche ainée (an event which has marked the 
commencement of Recrna’s accession to the throne of literature), as well in the 
revolutions of Portugal as in the vicissitudes of Venice, in the revocation of the 
edict of Nantz, in the expulsion of James II., in the severance of the Low 
Countries from Spain, in the invasion of Africa by Don Sebastian, in the Scotch 
rebellion of 45, in the conquest of China by the Tartars, in all the Irish rebellions, 
from Father Salmeron in 1561, and Father Archer (for whom see Pacata Hibernia), 
to that anonymous Jesuit who (according to Sir Harcourt Lees) threw the bottle at 
the Lord Lieutenant in the Dublin theatre some years ago,—there is always one 
of that ill-fated society found in the thick of the confusion — 


‘«¢ And whether for good or whether for ill, 
It is not mine to say, 
But still to the house of Amundeville 
He abideth night and day ! 


When an heir is born he is heard to mourn ; 
And when ought is to befall 

That ancient line, in the pale moonshine 
He walks from hall to hall.” —Byron. 


However, notwithstanding the various and manifold commotions which these 
Jesuits have confessedly kicked up in the kingdoms of Europe and the common- 
wealth of Christendom, we, OLtver Yorke, must admit that they have not 
deserved ill of the Republic of Letters ; and therefore do we decidedly set our 
face against the Madrid process of knocking out their brains; for the pineal gland 
and the cerebellum are not kept in such a high state of cultivation in Spain, 
as to render superfluous a few colleges and professors of the ditere humanwres. 
George Knapp, the vigilant mayor of Cork, was no doubt greatly to be applauded 
for demolishing with his civic club the mad dogs which infested his native town, and 
he would have won immortal laurels if he had furthermore cleared that beautiful 
city of the idlers, gossips, and cynics, who therein abound: but to apply the club 
to the learned skulls of the only literary men they possessed, was a great mistake 
of the Madrid folks. We are inclined to think (though full of respect for 
Robert Southey’s opinion) that, after all, Roderick was not the last of the Goths 
in Spain. 

When the Cossacks got into Paris in 1814, their first exploit was to eat up 
all the tallow candles of the conquered metropolis, and to drink the train oil out 
of the lamps, so as to leave the “ Boulevards” in Cimmerian darkness. By 
murdering the schoolmasters, it would seem that the partisans of Queen Christina 
would have no great objection to a similar municipal arrangement for Madrid. 
But all this is a matter of national taste ; and as our gracious Recina is no partly 


to the quadruple alliance, she has determined to adhere to her fixed system of 


nen-intervention. 
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Meantime the public will peruse with some curiosity a paper from Father 
Prout, concerning his old masters in literature. We suspect that on this occasion 
sentimental gratitude has begotten a sort of “ drop” in his eye, for he only winks 
at the rogueries of the Jesuits ; nor does he redden for them the gridiron on which 
he gently roasts Dr. Lardner and Tom Moore. But the great merit of the essay 
is that the composer evidently had opportunities of a thorough knowledge of his 
subject ; a matter of rare occurrence, and therefore quite refreshing. He appears 
indeed to be fully aware of his ’vantage ground: hence the tone of confidence, 
and the firm unhesitating tenour of his assertions. This is what we like to see. 
A chancellor of England, who rarely got drunk, Sir Thomas More (not the 
melody man, of course, but the friend of Erasmus), has left this bit of advice to 
folks in general : ° 


Mise men alwape 
affirme and sap 

that tis best for a man 
diligently 
for to apply 

to the business he can, 


and in no topse 
to enterprpse 
another facultie. 
A simple hatter 
should not go smatter 


in philosophic ; 
nor ought a pevolar 
become a meDdlar 
in theologpe.* 


Acting on this principle, how gladly would we open our columns to a treatise 
by our particular friend, Marie Taglioni, on the philosophy of hops? how cheer- 
fully would we welcome an essay on heavy wet from the pen of Dr. Wade, or of 
Jack Reeve, or any other similarly qualified Chevalier de Malte? We should 
not object to a “tract” on gin from Charley Pearson ; nor would we exclude 
Lord Althorp’s thick notions on “ flummery,” or Lord Brougham’s XXX ideas 
on that mild alcohol, which, for the sake of peace and quietness, we shall call 
“tea”’ Who would not listen with attention to Irving on a matter of “unknown 
tongues,” or to O’Brien on “ Round Towers?” Verily, it belongeth to old 
Benjamin Franklin to write scientifically on the paratonnerre ; and his contem- 
porary, Talleyrand, has a paramount claim to lecture on the weathercock. 


‘*Sumite materiam vestris qui scribitis equam 
Viribus.” 

Turning finally to thee, O Prout! truly great was thy love of frolic, but still 
more remarkable thy wisdom. Thou wert a most rare combination of Socrates 
and Sancho Panza, of Scarron and the venerable Bede! What would we not have 
given to have cracked a bottle with thee in thy hut on Watergrasshill, partaking 
of thy hospitable “ herring,” and imbibing thy deep flood of knowledge with the 
plenitude of thy ““ Medoc?” Nothing gloomy, narrow, or pharisaical ever entered 
into thy composition —“ In wit, a man; simplicity, a child.” The wrinkled 
brow of antiquity softened into smiles for thee; and the muses must have marked 
thee in thy cradle for their own. Such is the perfume that breathes from thy 
chest of posthumous elucubrations, conveying a sweet fragrance to the keen 
nostrils of criticism, and recalling the funeral oration of Phedrus over his 
emptied flagon — 

“O suavis anima! quantum te dicam bonum 
Antehic fuisse, tales cim sint reliquiz.” 


Outver Yorke. 

Watergrasshill, Dec. 1833. 
About the middle of the sixteenth 
century, after the vigorous arm of an 
Augustinian monk had sounded on 
the banks of the Rhine that loud toc- 


times, a body of popish men, who have 
been called (assuredly by no friendly 
nomenclator) the Janissaries of the 
Vatican. Professor Robertson, in his 
admirable History of Charles V., in- 


sin of reform that found such respon- 
sive echo among the Gothic steeples of 
Germany, there arose in southern Eu- 
rope, as if to meet the exigency of the 


troduces a special episode concerning 
the said ‘‘janissaries ;” and sinking 
for a time the affairs of the belligerent 
continent, turns his grave attention to 


* See this excellent didactic poem, printed at length in the elaborate preface to 
Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary. It is entitled, A merrie Jest, how a Sarjeant would learne 
to playe y* Frere ; by Maister Thomas More, in hys youthes 
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the operations of the children of Loyola. 
The essay forms an agreeable interlude 
in the melodrama of contemporary 
warfare, and is exquisitely adapted to 
the purpose of the professor; whose 
object was, I presume, to furnish his 
readers with a light divertimento. For 
surely and soberly (pace tanti viri dix- 
erim) he did not expect that his theories 
on the origin, development, and mys- 
terious organisation of that celebrated 
society, would pass current with any 
save the uninitiated and the profane ; 
nor did he ever contemplate the adop- 
tion of his speculations by any but the 
careless a unreflecting portion of 
mankind. It was a capital peg on 
which to hang the flimsy mantle of a 
superficial philosophy ; it was a plea- 
sant race-ground over which to canter on 
the gentle back ofa metaphysical hobby- 
horse: but what could a presbyterian 
of Edinburgh, even though a pillar of 
the kirk, know about the inmost and 
most recondite workings of Catholic 
freemasonry? What could he tell of 
Jerusalem, he being a Samaritan? 
Verily, friend Robertson, father Prout 
would have taken the liberty, had he 
been in the historical workshop where 
thou didst indite that ilk, of acting the 
unceremonious part of “ Cynihius,” in 
the eclogue : 
«* Aurem 
Vellit et admonuit, ‘ Pastorem, Tityre, 
pingues 
Pascere oportet oves, deductum dicere 
carmen.’ ” 


What could have possessed the pro- 


fessor? Did he ever go through the 
course of “ spiritual exercises?” Did 
he ever eat a peck of salt with Loyola’s 
intellectualand highly-disciplined sons? 
Had he ever “ manifested hisconscience?” 
Did his venturous foot ever cross the 
threshold of the Jesuitical sanctuary ? 
Was he deeply versed in the “ ratio 
studiorum?” Had his ear ever drank 
the mystic whisperings of the monita 
secreta? No! Then why the deuce 
did he sit down to write about the 
Jesuits? Had he not the Brahmins 
of India at his service? Could he 
not take up the dervishes of Persia ? 
or the bonzes of Japan? or the illus- 
trious brotherhood of Bohemian gip- 
sies? or the“ Ancient Order of Druids?” 
or all of them together? But, in the 
name of Cornelius 4 Lapide, why did 
he undertake to write about the Je- 
suits ? 

1 am the more surprised at the 
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learned historian’s thus indulging in 
the Homeric luxury of a transient nap, 
as he generally is broad awake, and 
scans with scrutinising eye the doings 
of his fellow-men through several cen- 
turies of interest. To talk about mat- 
ters of which he must necessarily be 
ignorant, never occurs (except in this 
case) to his comprehensive habit of 
thought; and it was reserved for mo- 
dern days to produce that school of 
writers who industriously employ their 
pens on topics the most exalted above 
their range of mind, and the least 
adapted to their powers of illustration. 
The more ignorance, the more audacity. 
* Prince Puckler Muskaw” and “ Lady 
Morgan” furnish the beau idéal of this 
class of scribblers. Let them get but 
a peep at the “ toe of Hercules,” and 
they will produce forthwith an accurate 
mezzotinto drawing of his entire god- 
ship. Let them get a footing in any 
country in the habitable globe for 
twenty-four hours, and their volume of 
France, England, or Italy, or Belgium, 
is ready for the press. 


** Oh give but a glance, let a vista but 
gleam, 


Of any given country, and mark how 
they'll feel !” 


It is not necessary that they should 
know the common idiom of the natives, 
or even their own language grammati- 
cally; for Lady Morgan (aforesaid) 
stands convicted, in her printed rhap- 
sodies, of being very little acquainted 
with French, and not at all with Ita- 
lian: while her English, of which every 
one can judge, is poor enough. The 
Austrian authorities shut the gates of 
Germany against her impostures, not 
relishing the idea of such audacious 
humbug: in truth, what could she 
have done at Vienna, not knowing 
German ; though perhaps she might 
urge that her obstetric spouse, Sir 
Charles, can play on the German 
flute ? 


** Lasciami por’ nella terra il piede 

E vider’ questi inconosciuti lidi, 

Vider’ le gente, e il colto di lor fede, _ 

E tutto quello onde uom saggio m’ invidi, 

Quando mi giovera narrare altrui 

Le noviti vedute, e dire, ‘ io fui !’” 
Tasso, Gerus., lib. cant. 15, st. 38. 


There is in the county of Kildare a 
veritable Jesuit’s college (of whose 
existence Sir Harcourt Lees is well 
satisfied, having often denounced it): 
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it is called “ Clongowes Wood ;” and 
even the sacred “ Groves of Blarney” 
do not so well deserve the honours of 
a pilgrimage as this haunt of classic 
leisure and studious retirement. Now 
Lady Morgan wanted to explore the 
learned cave of these literary ceenobites, 
and no doubt would have written a 
book, entitled Jesuitism in all its 
Branches, on her return to Dublin; 
but the sons of Loyola smelt a rat, and 
acted on the principle inculcated in 
Moore’s Melodies : 


* Quid feminis 
Commune est cum monachis ? 
Nec te nec ullam aliam 
Admittamus in insulam.” 


For which, Prout’s blessing on ’em! 
Amen. 

In glaring contrast and striking op- 
position to this system of forwardness 
and effrontery practised by the “ lady” 
and the “ prince,” stands the exem- 
plary conduct of Denny Mullins. 
Denny is a patriot and a_breeches- 
maker in the town of Cork, the oracle 
of the “Chamber of Commerce,” and 
looked up to with great reverence by the 
Radicals and sans-culottes who swarm 
in that beautiful city. The excellence 
of his leather - hunting - unmentionables, 
and the comfort of his /eather-travel- 
ling-gaiters, are admitted by the Ma- 
croom fox-hunters and by “ John 
Cotter.” But this is a mere paren- 
thesis. Now when the lads in the 
Morea were kicking against the Sub- 
lime Porte, to the great delight of Joe 
Hume and other Corinthians, a grand 
political dinner occurred in the beau- 
tiful capital of Munster; at which, 
after the usual flummery about Mara- 
thon and the Peloponnesus, the health 
of Prince Ypsilanti and ‘ Success to 
the Greeks” was given from the chair. 
There was a general call for Mullins 
to speak on this: toast ; though why he 
should be selected none could tell, 
unless for the reason which caused the 
Athenians to banish Aristides, viz. his 
being “too honest.” Denny rose and 
rebuked their waggery by protesting, 
that, “ though he was a plain man, he 
could always give a reason for what he 
was about. As to the modern Greeks, 
he would think twice before he either 
trusted them or refused them credit. 
He knew little about their forefathers, 
except what he had read in an author 
called Pope’s Homer, who says they 
Were * well-gaitered ;’ and he had 
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learned to respect them. But latterly, 
to call a man a ‘ Greek’ was, in his 
experience of the world, as bad as to 
call one ‘ a Jesuit ;’ though, in both 
cases, few people had ever any per- 
sonal knowledge ofa real Jesuit or a 
bona fide Grecian.” Such was the 
wisdom of the Aristides of Cork. 
Nevertheless, it is not my intention 
to enter on the debatable ground of 
“the order’s” moral or political cha- 
racter. Cerutti, the secretary of Mi- 
rabeau (whose funeral oration he was 
chosen to pronounce in the church of 
St. Eustache, April 4, 1791), has writ- 
ten most eloquently on that topic ; and 
in the whole range of French literature I 
know nothing so full of manly logic and 
genuine energy of style as his celebrated 
Apologie des Jésuites. He afterwards 
conducted, with Rabaud St. Etienne, 
that firebrand newspaper, La Feuille 
Villagevise, in which there was red-hot 
enthusiasm enough to get all the cha. 
teaux round Paris burnt: but the work 
of his youth remains an imperishable 
performance. My object is simply to 
consider “the Jesuits” in connexion 
with literature. None would be more 
opposed than I to the introduction of 
polemics into the domain of the “ bedles 
lettres,” or to let angry disputation 


find its way into the peaceful vale of 
Tempé, 


‘* Pour changer en champs clos l’harmo- 
nieux vallon !”—MILLevoye. 


The precincts of Parnassus form a 
“city of refuge,” where political and 
religious differences can have no ac- 
cess, where the angry passions subside, 
and the wicked cease from troubling. 
Wherefore, to the devil, its inventor, I 
bequeath the Gunpowder Plot; and I 
shall not attempt to rake up the bones 
of Guy Faux, or disturb the ashes of 
Doctor Titus :—not that Titus, “ the 
delight of the human race,” who con- 
sidered a day as lost when not signal- 
ised by some benefaction; but Titus 
Oates, who could not sleep quiet on 
his pillow at night unless he had hanged 
a Jesuit in the morning. 

I have often in the course of these 
papers introduced quotations from the 
works of the jesuit Gresset, the kind 
and enlightened friend of my early 
years ; and to that pure fountain of the 
most limpid poetry of France I shall 
again have occasion to return: but no- 
thing more evinces the sterling excel- 
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lence of this illustrious poet’s ‘mind 
than his conduct towards the “order,” 
of which he had been an ornament 
until matters connected wtth the press 
caused his withdrawal from that so- 


“* Je dois tous mes regrets aux sages que je quitte! 
J’en perds avec douleur l’entretien vertueux ; 
Et si dans leurs foyers désormais je n’habite, 
Mon ceeur me survit auprés d’eux. 
Car ne les crois point tels que la main de l’envie 
Les peint 4 des yeux prévenus ; 
Si tu ne les conuais que sur ce qu’en publie 
La ténébreuse calomnie, 
Ils te sont encore inconnus !” 


To the sages I leave, here’s a heartfelt farewell ! 

’T was a blessing within their loved cloisters to dwell, 
And my dearest affections shall cling round them still : 

Full gladly I mixed their blest circles among. 

eed not the whisper of Envy’s foul tongue ; 

If you list but to her you must know them but ill. 


And oh! 


But to come at once to the pith and 
substance of the present inquiry, viz. 
the influence of the Jesuits on the 
belles lettres. It is one of the striking 
facts we meet with in tracing the his- 
tory of this “ order,” and which D’Is- 
raeli may do well to insert in the next 
edition of his Curiosities of Literature, 
that the founder of the most learned, 
and by far the most distinguished lite- 
rary corporation that ever arose in the 
world, was an old soldier, who took up 
his Latin grammar when past the age 
of thirty; at which time of life Don 
Ignacio di Loyola had his leg shattered 
by an 18-pounder, while defending 
the citadel of Pampeluna against the 
French. The knowledge of this inte- 
resting truth may encourage the great 
captain of the age, whom | do not yet 
despair of beholding in a new capacity, 
covering his laurelled brow with a doc- 
tor’s cap, and filling the chancellor’s 
chair to the great joy of the public and 
the special delight of Oxford. I have 
seen more improbable events than this 
take place in my experience of the 
world. Be that as it may, this lieute- 
nant in the Cacadores of his imperial 
majesty Charles V., called into exist- 
ence by the vigour of his mind a race 
of highly-educated followers. He was 
the parent-stock (or, if you will, the 
primitive block) from which so many 
illustrious chips were hewn during the 
seventeenth century. If he had not 
intellect for his own portion, he most 
undeniably created it around him: he 
gathered to bis standard men of genius 
and ardent spirits; he knew how to 
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ciety. His Adieur aux Jésuites are on 
record, and deserve the admiration 
which they excited at that period. A 
single passage will indicate the spirit 
of this celebrated composition : 


turn their talents to the best advantage 
(no ordinary knowledge), and, like 
Archimedes at Syracuse, by the juxta- 
position of reflectors and the skilful 
combination of mirrors, so as to con- 
verge into a focus and concentrate the 
borrowed rays of the sun, he contrived 
to damage the enemy’s fleet and set 
fire to the galleys of Marcellus. Other 
founders of religious orders enlisted 
the prejudices, the outward senses, and 
not unfrequently the fanaticism of man- 
kind : their appeal was to that love for 
the marvellous inherent to the human 
breast, and that latent pride which 
lurked long ago under the torn blanket 
of Diogenes, and which would have 
tempted Alexander to set up a rival 
tub. But Loyola’s quarry was the 
cultivated mind; and he scorned to 
work his purpose by any meaner in- 
strumentality. When in the romantic 
hermitage of our Lady of Montserrat 
he suspended for ever over the altar 
his helmet and his sword, and in the 
spirit of most exalted chivalry resolved 
to devote himself to holier pursuits, 
one eagle glance at the state of Europe, 
just fresh from the revival of letters 
under Leo X., taught him how and 
‘vith what weapons to encounter the 
rebel Augustinian monk, and check 
the progress of “ Apostacy.” A short 
poem by an old schoolfellow of mine, 
who entered the order in 1754, and 
died a missionary in Cochin China, 
may illustrate these views. The Latin 
shews excellent scholarship, which my 
translation but feebly can emulate: 
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Pervigilium Loyole, 
in Maria Sacello, 1522. 


Cum bellicosus Cantaber é tholo 
Suspendit ensem, ‘‘ Non ego lugubri 

Defuncta bello,” dixit, “ arma 

Degener aut timidus perire 


Miles resigno. Me nova buccina, 
Me non profani tessera prelii 
Deposcit, et sacras secutus 
Auspicio meliore partes, 


Non indecorus transfuga, gloria 
Signis relictis, nil cupientium 
Succedo castris, jam futurus 
Splendidior sine clade victor. 


Domare menTES, stringere fervidis 
Sacro catenis 1nGeNnriumM throno, 
Et cuncta terrarum subacta 
Corda Deo dare gestit ardor: 


Fraudis magistros artibus emulis 

Depreliando sternere ; sed magis 
Loyola Lutheri triumphos 

Orbe novo reparabit ultor !” 


Tellus gigantis sentit iter; simul 
Idola nutant, fana ruunt, micat 
Christi triumphantis tropheum, 
Cruxque novos numerat clientes, 


Videre gentes Xaverii jubar 
Igni corusco nubila dividens ; 
Ccepitque mirans Christianos 
Per medios fluitare Ganges. 
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Don Ignacio Loyola’s Vigil in the Chapel 
of our Lady of Montserrat. 


When at thy shrine, most holy Maid! 
The Spaniard hung his votive blade, 
And bared his helmed brow — 
Not that he feared war’s visage grim, 
Or that the battle-field for him 
Had aught to daunt I trow; 


“Glory!” he cried, ‘ with thee I've done! 
Fame! thy bright theatres I shun, 
To tread fresh pathways now ; 
To track thy footsteps, Saviour God ! 
With throbbing heart, with feet unshod : 
Hear and record my vow. 


Yes, ruov shalt reign! Chained to thy 
throne, 
The mind of man thy sway shall own, 
And to its conqueror bow. 
Genius his lyre to Thee shall lift, 
And intellect, its choicest gift, 
Proudly on thee bestow.” 


Strait on the marble-floor he knelt, 
And in his breast exulting felt 
A vivid furnace glow ; 
Forth to his task the giant sped, 
Earth shook abroad beneath his tread, 
And idols were laid low. 


India repaired half Europe’s loss ; 

O’er a new hemisphere the Cross 
Shone in the azure sky ; 

And from the isles of far Japan 

To the broad Andes, won o’er man 
A bloodless victory ! 





Professor Robertson gravely opines 
that Ignatius was a mere fanatic, who 
never contemplated the subsequent 
glories of his order ; and that, were he 
to have revisited the earth a century 
after his decease, when his institute 
was making such a noise in the world, 
he would have started back, 


‘Scared at the sound himself had made.” 


Never did the historian adopt a more 
egregious blunder. Had he leisure or 
patience to con over the original code 
called Instrrutvm Soc. JeEsv., he 
would have found, in every paragraph 
of that profound and crafty volume, 
the germs of wondrous future develop- 
ment; he would have discovered the 
long-hidden but most precious “ soul 
of the licentiate Garcias” under the 
inscription that adorns the title-page. 
Yes, the mind of Loyola lies embalmed 
in the leaves of that mystic tome ; and 
the ark of cedar-wood, borne by the 
children of Israel along the sands of 
the desert, was not more essential to 
their happy progress unto the land of 
promise, than that grand depository of 
VOL. X., NO. LVII. 





the founder’s wisdom was to the march 
of intellect among the Jesuits. 

Before his death, this old veteran of 
Charles V., this illiterate lieutenant, 
this crippled Spaniard from the “ im- 
minent and deadly breach” of Pampe- 
luna (for he too was dame, like Tyrtzus, 
Talleyrand, Lord Byron, Sir W. Scott, 
and Appius Claudius), had the satis- 
faction of counting twelve “ provinces” 
of his order established in Europe, 
Asia, Brasils, and Ethiopia. The 
members of the society amounted at 
that epoch (31st July, 1556), sixteen 
years after its foundation, to seven 
thousand educated men. Upwards of 
one hundred colleges had been opened. 
Xavier had blown the trumpet of the 
Gospel over India; Bobadilla had 
made a noise in Germany; Gaspar 
Nunes had gone to Egypt; Alphonso 
Salmeron to Ireland. 

‘« Fervet opus redolentque thymo fra- 
grantia mella !” 
At the suppression of the order, it 
numbered within a fraction of twenty 
thousand well-trained, well-disciplined, 
and well-taught members. 
+ 
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There is an instinct in great minds 
that tells them of their sublime desti- 
nies, and gives them secret but certain 
warning of their ultimate grandeur : 
like Brutus, they have seen a spirit of 
prophetic import, whether for good or 
evil, who will meet them at Philippi: 
like Plato, they keep correspondence 
with a familiar genius: like Napoleon, 
they read their meridian glories of suc- 
cessful warfare in the morning sun; 
—sure as fate, Loyola saw the future 
laurels of his order, and placed full 
reliance on the anticipated energy of 
his followers yet unborn: the same in- 
stinctive reliance which Edward placed 
on his gallant offspring, the Black 
Prince, at the battle of Crecy ; the 
same reliance which that giant fowl of 
Arabia, the ostrich, must entertain, 
when, depositing its monstrous egg on 
the sands, it departs for ever, leaving 
to the god of day the care of hatching 
into life its vigorous young. 

Industry, untiring ardour, immortal 
energy, were the characteristics of these 
learned enthusiasts.» Some cleared 
away the accumulated rubbish of the 
friars, their ignorant predecessors; and 
these were the pioneers of literature. 
Some gave printed editions of Greek 
and Roman classics, hitherto pent up 
in the womb of MS.; these were the 
accoucheurs of kuowledge. Others, 
for the use of schools, carefully expur- 
gated the received authors of antiquity, 
and suppressed every prurient passage, 
performing in usum Delphini a very 
meritorious task. I need not say to 
what class of operators in surgery these 
worthy fathers belonged. Some wrote 
“commentaries” on Scripture, which 
Junius undervalues ; but, with all Ais 
acquirements, I would sooner take the 
guidance of Cornelius 4 Lapide in 
matters of theology. Finally, some 
wrote original works; and the shelves 
of every European library groan under 
the folios of the Jesuits. 

There is not, perhaps, a more in- 
structive and interesting subject of in- 
quiry in the history of the human mind 
than the origin, progress, and workings 
of what are called monastic institutions. 
It is a matter on which I have bestowed 
not a little thought, and I may one 
day plunge into the depths thereof in 
a special dissertation. But I cannot 
help adverting here to some causes 
that raised the order of the Jesuits so 
far above all the numerous and fantas- 
tical fraternities to which the middle 
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ages had previously given birth. Loyola 
saw the vile abuses which had crept 
into these institutions, and had the sa- 
gacity to eschew the blunders of his 
predecessors. Idleness was the most 
glaring evil under which monks and 
friars laboured in those days, and 
hence incessant activity was the watch- 
word of his sons. The rules of other 
“ orders” begot a grovelling and vul- 
gar debasement of mind, and were 
calculated to mar and cripple the 
energies of genius, if it ever happened 
perchance to lurk under “ the weeds 
of Francis or of Dominick:” but all 
the regulations of the Jesuits had 
a tendency to develop the aspirings 
of intellect, and to expand the scope 
and widen the career of talent. The 
system of mendicancy adopted by each 
holy brotherhood as the ground-work 
of its operations, did not strike Loyola 
as much calculated to give dignity or 
manliness to the human character; 
hence he left his elder brethren in 
quiet possession of that interesting de- 
partment. When cities, provinces, or 
kings, founded a Jesuit’s college, they 
were sure of getting value in return: the 
most of their collegiate halls were truly 
magnificent, and they ought to have 
been so. When ofold a prince wished 
to engage Zeno as tutor to his son, 
and sought to lower the terms of the 
philosopher by stating, that with such 
a sum he could purchase a slave, “ Do 
so, by all means, and you will have a 
pair of them,” was the pithy reply of 
the indignant stoic. 

I do not undervalue the real services 
of some “ orders,” of earlier institution. 
I have visited with feelings of deep re- 
spect the gorgeous cradle of the Bene- 
dictine institute at Monte Cassino; 
and no traveller has explored Italy’s 
proud monuments of Roman grandeur 
with more awe than I did that splen- 
did creation of laborious and_perse- 
vering men. I have seen with less 
pleasure the work of Bruno, la grande 
chartreuse, near Grenoble; he ex- 
cluded learning from the solitude to 
which he drew his followers : but I 
have hailed with enthusiasm the sons 
of Bernard on the Alps ministering 
to the wants of the pilgrim; and I 
knew, that while they prowled with 
their mountain-dogs in quest of way- 
worn travellers, their brethren were 
occupied far off in the mines of Mexico 
and Peru, soothing the toils of the 
eucaverned slave. But while I ac- 
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knowledged these benefactions, I could 
not forget the crowds of lazy drones 
whom the system has fostered in Eu- 
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rope: the humorous lines of Berchoux>» 
in his clever poem La Gastronomie, 
involuntarily crossed my mind : 


‘* Oui, j’avais un bon oncle en votre ordre, élevé 




















D’un mérite éclatant, gastronome achevé ; 
Souvent il m’étalait son brillant réfectoire, 
C’était 1a du couvent la véritable gloire ! 
Garni des biens exquis qu’entente l’univers, 














Vins d’un bouquet céleste, et mets d’un goiit divers ! 


Cloitres majestueux ! fortunés monastéres ! 

Retraite du repos des vertus solitaires, 

Je vous ai vu tomber le cceur gros des soupirs, 

Mais je vous ai gardé d’éternels souvenirs ! 

Je scais qu’on a prouvé que vous aviez grand tort, 

Mais que ne prouve-t-on pas quand on est le plus fort?” 


This last verse is a capital hit. 

But to return to the Jesuits. Their 
method of study, or ratio studiorum, 
compiled by a select quorum of the 
order, under the guidance of the pro- 
found and original father Maldonatus,* 
totally broke up the old machinery of 
the schools, and demolished for ever 
the monkish fooleries of contemporary 
pedagogues. Before the arrival of the 
Jesuits in the field of collegiate exer- 
cises, the only skill applauded or re- 
cognised in that department consisted 
in a minute and servile adherence to 
the deep-worn tracks left by the pas- 
sage of Aristotle’s cumbrous wagon 
over the plains of learning. The well- 
known fable of Gay, concerning 


“A Grecian youth of talents rare,” 


whom he describes as excelling in the 
hippodrome of Athens beyond all 
competition, by the fidelity with which 
he could drive his chariot-wheels 
within an inch of the exact circle left 
on the race-course by those who had 
preceded, was the type and model of 
scholastic excellence. The Jesuits, in 
every university to which they could 
get access, broke new ground, to the 
great scandal of the old sticklers for 
routine. Various and fierce were the 
Struggles against those invaders of the 
territory and privileges of Beeotia; and 
dulness opposed his old bulwark, the 
vis inertia, in vain. Indefatigable in 
their pursuit, the new professors made 
Incessant inroads into the domains of 
ignorance and sloth; and most awfully 
ludicrous were the dying convulsions 
of the old universitarian system, that 
had squatted like an incubus for so 
Many centuries on Paris, Prague, Al- 
cala, Vallidolid, Padua, Cracow, and 


Coimbra. But it was in the halls of 
their own private colleges that they 
unfolded all their excellence, and 
toiled unimpeded for the revival of 
classic studies.  Consule scholas Je- 
suitarum,” exclaims the Lord Chan- 
cellor Bacon, who was neither a quack 
nor a swiper, but “ spoke the words of 
sobriety and truth.” (Vide Opus de 
Dignit. Scient. lib. vii.) And Cardinal 
Richelieu, a master-mind, the founder 
of the French Academy, has left on 
record, in that celebrated document 
the “ Testament Politique,” part i. 
chap. 2, sect. 10, his admiration of the 
rivalry in the race of science which the 
order created in France. 
Forth from their new college of 
Lafléche came their pupil Descartes, 
to disturb the existing theories of 
astronomy and metaphysics, and start 
new and unexampled inquiries. Science 
until then had wandered a captive in 
the labyrinth of the schools; but the 
Cartesian Dedalus fashioned wings for 
himself and for her, and boldly soared 
among the clouds. Tutored in their 
college of Faienza (near Rimini), the 
immortal Torricelli reflected honour on 
his intelligent instructors ; and, by the 
invention of the barometer, shewed that 
his mind had profited by the lessons of 
the Jesuits, a.p. 1620. Justus Lipsius, 
trained in their earliest academies, did 
equal service to the cause of criticism, 
and cleared off the cobwebs of the 
commentators and grammarians. Soon 
after, Cassini rose from the benches of 
their tuition to preside over the newly 
established Observatoire in the metro- 
polis of France; while the illustrious 
Tournefort issued from their halls to 
carry a searching scrutiny into the 
department of botanical science, then 


reer SSS 


* See Bayle’s Dict., art. Maldonat. 
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in its infancy. The Jesuit Kircher * 
meantime astonished his contempo- 
raries by his untiring energy and saga- 
cious mind, equally conspicuous in its 
most sublime as in its trifling efforts, 
whether he predicted with precision 
the eruption of a volcano, or invented 
that ingenious plaything the “ Magic 
Lantern.” Father Boscovitz+ shone 
subsequently with equal lustre: and 
it was a novel scene in 1759 to find 
a London Royal Society preparing to 
send out a Jesuit to observe the transit 
of Venus in California. His panegyric, 
from the pen of the great Lalande, fills 
the Journal des Scavans, Feb. 1792. To 
Fathers Riccioli and De Billy science 
is also deeply indebted. 

Forth from their college of Dijon, in 
Burgundy, came Bossuet to rear his 
mitred front at the court of a despot, 
and to fling the bolts of his tremendous 
oratory among a crowd of elegant vo- 
luptuaries. Meantime the tragic muse 
of Corneille was cradled in their col- 
lege of Rouen; and, under the classic 
guidance of the fathers who taught 
at the Collége de Clermont, in Paris, 
Molitre grew up to be the most ex- 
quisite of comic writers. The lyric 
poetry of Jean Baptiste Rousseau was 
nurtured by them in their college of 
Louis le Grand. And in that college 
the wondrous talent of young “ Fran- 
cois d’Arouet” was also cultivated by 
these holy men, who little dreamt to 
what purpose the subsequent “ Vol- 
taire”” would convert his abilities — 

** Non hos quesitum munus in usus.” 

Eneid. iv. 
D’Olivet, Fontenelle, Crebillon, Le 
Franc de Pompignan—there is scarcely 
a name known to literature during the 
seventeenth century which does not 
bear testimony to their prowess in the 
province of education — no profession 
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for which they did not adapt their 
scholars, no rank to which they did 
not suit their é/éves. For the bar, 
they tutored the illustrious Lamoignon 
(the Mzcenas of Racine and Boileau). 
It was they who taught the vigorous 
ideas of D’Argenson how to shoot; 
they who breathed into the young 
Montesquieu his “ Esprit ;” they who 
reared those ornaments of French juris- 
prudence, Nicolai, Molé, Seguier, and 
Amelot. 

Their disciples could wield the sword. 
Was the great Condé deficient in war- 
like spirit for having studied among 
them ? was Maréchal Villars a discre- 
ditable pupil? Need I give the list 
of their other belligerent scholars— 
De Grammont, De Boufflers, De Rohan, 
De Brissac, D’Etrées, De Soubise, De 
Crequi, De Luxembourg, le Connétable 
de Bourbon? These in France alone. 

Great names these, no doubt; but 
literature is the title of this paper, and 
to that I would principally advert as 
the favourite and peculiar department 
of their excellence. True, the Society 
devoted itself most to church history 
and ecclesiastical learning, such being 
the proper pursuit of a sacerdotal 
body — 

** Hic illius arma, 
Hic currus fuit ;”’ 


and success in this, as in every study, 
waited on their industry. The archaio- 
logist is familiar with the works of 
Father Petavius, whom Grotius calls 
his friend: with the labours of Fathers 
Sirmond, Bolland, Hardouin, Labbe, 


Parennin, and Tournemine. The ad- 
mirer of polemics (if there be any such 
at this time of day) is acquainted with 
Bellarmin, Menochius, Suarez, Tolet, 
Becan, Scheffmaker, and (last, though 
not least) O! Cornelius 4 Lapide, with 
thee! But in classic lore, as well as in 


* Mundus Subterraneus, Amst. 1664, 2 vols. fol. China Illustrat., ibid. 1667, 
folio. De Usu Obeliscor. Rome, 1666, folio. Museum Kircher, ibid. 1709, folio. 

+ Born at Ragusa, on the Adriatic; taught by the Jesuits, in their college im 
that town ; entered the order at the age of sixteen ; was sent to Rome, and forthwith 
was made professor of mathematics in the Archigymn. Rom. ; was employed by the 
papal government in the measurement of the arc of meridian, which he traced from 
Rome to Rimini, assisted by an English Jesuit, Mayer; in 1750, employed by the 
republic of Lucca in a matter relating to their marshes ; subsequently, by the Em- 
peror of Austria; and was elected, in 1760, a fellow of the London Royal Society, 
to whom he dedicated his poem on the “ Eclipses,” a clever manual of astronomy.— 
His grand work on the properties of matter (Lex Continuitatis) was printed at Rome, 
4to, 1754. Also from his pen we have Dioptrica, Vind. 1767 ; Mathesis Universa, 
Venetiis, 1757 ; Lens et Telescop., Rom. 1755; Theoria Philos. Natur., Vienna, 1758. 
The French government invited him to Paris, where he died in 1792, in the senti- 
ments of unfeigned piety which he ever displayed. 
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legendary, the Jesuits excelled. Who 
can pretend to the character of a lite- 
rary man that has not read Tiraboschi 
on the Storia della Letteratura d’ Italia, 
Bouhours on the Manniére de bien 
penser, Brumoy on the Thédtre des 
Grecs, Vaniere’s Pradium Rusticum, 
Tursellin, De particulis Latini Sermonis, 
and Casimir Sarbievi’s Latin Odes, the 
nearest approach to Horace in modern 
times? What shall I say of Porée 
(Voltaire’s master), of Sanadon, of 
Desbillons, Sidronius, Jouvency, and 
the ‘* journalistes de Trevoux ?”” 

They have won in France, Italy, 
and Spain, the palm of pulpit elo- 
quence. Logic, reason, wisdom, and 
piety, dwelt in the soul of Bourdaloue, 
and flowed copiously from his lips. 
Lingendes, Cheminais, De la Rue, 
were at the head of their profession 
among the French; while the pathetic 
and unrivalled Segneri took the lead 
among the eloquent orators of Italy. 
In Spain, a Jesuit has done more to 
purify the pulpit of that fantastic coun- 
try than Cervantes to clear the brains 
of its chivalry ; for the comic romance 
of Fra Gerundio (Friar Gerund), ex- 
hibiting the ludicrous ranting of the 
cowled fraternity of that day, has had 
the effect, if not of giving eloquence to 
clods of the valley, at least of putting 
down absurdity and presumption. 

They wooed and won the muse of 
history, sacred and profane. Strada* in 
Flanders, Maffeit at Genoa, Mariana t 
in Seville. In France, Maimbourg,§ 
Daniel, || Boujeant,4{ Charlevoix, ** 
Berruyer, ++ D’ Orleans, {{ Ducer- 
ceau, §§ and Du Halde, |||| shed light 
on the paths of historical inquiry which 
they severally trod. I purposely omit 
Raynal. 94] 

They shone in the arts as well as in 
the sciences. Father Pozzi was one of 
Rome’s best painters. A Jesuit was 
employed in the drainage of the Pon- 
tine marshes ; another to devise plans 


* De Bello Belgico. 
¢ Histor. di Espafia. 
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for sustaining the dome of St. Peter’s, 
when it threatened to crush its massive 
supports. In their missions through 
Greece, Asia Minor, and the islands 
of the Archipelago, they were the best 
antiquaries, botanists, and minera- 
logists. They became watchmakers, 
as well as mandarins, in China: they 
were astronomers on the “ plateau” 
of Thibet: they taught husbandry and 
mechanics in Canada: while in their 
own celebrated and peculiar conquest 
(since fallen into the hands of Doctor 
Francia, who tries to imitate their 
policy) on the plains of PARAGuay, 
they taught the theory and practice of 
civil architecture, civil economy, farm- 
ing, tailoring, and all the trades of 
civilised life. They played on the 
fiddle and on the flute, to draw the 
South American Indians from the 
forests into their villages: and the 
story of Thebes rising at the sound of 
Amphion’s lyre ceased to be a fable. 
We find them in Europe and at the 
antipodes, in Siam and at St. Omer’s, 
in 1540 and in 1830—always and 
every where, unchanged, unalterable, 
the same. Father Lainéz preached 
before the Council of Trent, and was 
admired in 1560: the Rev. Peter Ken- 
ney was equally admired by the North 
American Congress not many years ago. 
Tiraboschi was librarian of the Brera 
in 1750: Angelo Mai is librarian of 
the Vatican in 1833. By the by, they 
were also capital apothecaries. Who 
has not heard of Jesuits’ bark, Jesuits’ 
drops, Jesuits’ powders, Jesuits’ cephalic 


snuff ? 


“Que regio in terris nostri non plena 
laboris ?”— neid. i. 


And, alas! must I add, who has not 
heard of the cuffs and buffetings, the 
kicks and halters, which they have 
met with in return 


«* Que caret ora cruore nostro ?” 
Hor. lib. ii. ode 1. 


t Rerum Indicar, Hist. 
De Regis Institutione Toledo, 1599. 


§ Histoire de l’Arianisme, des Iconoclastes, des Croisades, du Calvinism, de 


la Ligue. 
|| Hist. de France. 
§ Hist. du Traité de Westphalie. 


De la Milice Frangaise. 
Ame des Bétes, etc. 


** Hist. du Paraguay, du Japon, des Flibustiers de St. Domingue. 


tt Du Peuple de Dieu. 
§§ Conjuration de Rienzi. 


tt Révolutions d’ Angleterre, 


\\|| Description Geogr. Histor. Politic. et Physique dela Chine. Lond. 1742. 


2 vols. folio. 


{4 Hist, du Commerce dans les Européens dans les Indes. 
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For, of course, no set of men on the face 
of God’s earth have been more abused. 
"Tis the fate of every mortal who raises 
himself by mother-wit above the com- 
mon level of fools and dunces, to be 
hated by the whole tribe most cordially. 


“ Urit enim fulgore suo,” &c. 
Hor. lib. ii. ep. 1. 


The friars were the first to raise a hue 
and cry against the Jesuits, with one 
Melchior Cano, a Dominican, for their 
trumpeter. Poor Ignatius was taken 
up by “ the Inquisition” three several 
times. Then came the pedants of the 
university of Paris, whom these new 
professors threw into the shade. The 
“ order” was next at loggerheads with 
that suspicious gang of intriguers, the 
council and doge of Venice: the 
Jesuits were expelled the republic. 
Twice they were exiled from France, 
and twice were brought back on the 
shoulders of the people. They en- 
countered, like Paul, “stripes, perils, 
and prisons,” in Poland, in Germany, 
in Portugal, and Hungary. They were 
hanged by dozens in England. Their 
march for two centuries through Europe 
was only to be compared to the retreat 
of the ten thousand Greeks under 
Xenophon. 

A remarkable energy, a constant 
discipline, a steady perseverance, and 
a dignified self-respect, were their cha- 
racteristics from the beginning. They 
did not stoop to notice the paltry pas- 
quinades of that crazy jansenist, Pascal, 
whose Provincial Letters, made up of 
the raspings of antiquated theology 
and the scrapings of forgotten casuistry, 
none who knew them ever thought 
much of. The sermons of Bourdaloue 
were the only answer such calumnies 
required, and the order confined itself 
to giving a new edition of the Lettres 
édifiantes et curieuses, écrites par nos 
Missionaires du Levant, de la Chine, 
du Canada, et du Malabar. When a 
flimsy accusation was preferred against 
him of Africa, 

“* Hune qui 

Duxit ab eversa meritum Carthagine 

nomen.” 


he acted in a similar manner, and si- 
lenced his miserable adversaries. 

If ever there was an occasion on 
which the comparative merits of the 
Jesuits and Jansenists could be brought 
to the test, it was at the outbreak of 
the pestilential visitation that smote 
the city of Marseilles ; and which his- 
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tory, poetry, and piety will never allow 
to be forgotten. 


““ Why drew Marseilles’ good bishop 
purer breath, 
When nature sicken’d and each gale was 
death ?” 
Pore’s Essay on Man, ep. 4. 


For while the Pharisees of Port Royal 
fled from their clerical functions, and 
sneaked off under some paltry pretext, 
the Jesuits came from the neighbouring 
town of Aix to attend the sick and the 
dying; and under the orders of that 
gallant and disinterested bishop work- 
ed, while life was spared them, in the 
cause of humanity. Seven of them 
perished in the exercise of this noblest 
duty, amid the blessings of their fellow- 
men. The bishop himself, De Belzunce, 
had not only studied under the Jesuits, 
but had been a member of the order 
during the early part of his ecclesias- 
tical career at Aix, in 1691. 

Long ago, that noblest emanation of 
Christian chivalry —an order in which 
valorous deeds were familiar as the 
“matin song” or the “ vesper hymn” 
—the Templars, fell the victims of 
calumny, and were immolated amid 
the shouts of a vulgar triumph; but 
history, keen and scrutinising, has re- 
vealed the true character of the con- 
spiracy by which the vices of a few 
were made to swamp and overwhelm 
in the public eye the great mass of 
virtue and heroism which constituted 
that refined and gentlemanly associa- 
tion ; and a tardy justice has been 
rendered to Jacques Molay and his 
illustrious brethren. The day may yet 
come, when isolated instances and un- 
authenticated misdeeds will cease to 
create an unfounded antipathy to a 
society which will be found, taking 
it all in all, to have deserved well of 
mankind. This, at least, is Father 
Prout’s honest opinion ; and why should 
he hide it under a bushel ¢ 

The most convincing proof of their 
sterling virtue is to be found in the 
docility and forbearance they evinced 
in promptly submitting to the decree 
of their suppression, issued ex cathedrd 
by one Ganganelli, a Franciscan friar, 
who had got enthroned, Heaven knows 
how! on the pontific chair. In every 
part of Europe they had powerful 
friends, and could have “ shewn fight” 
and “died game,” if their respect for 
the successor of “the fisherman” had 
not been all along a distinctive charac- 
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teristic, even tothedeath. In Paraguay 
they could have decidedly spurned the 
mandate of the Escurial, backed by an 
army of 60,000 Indians, devoted to 
their spiritual and temporal benefac- 
tors, taught the tactics of Europe, and 
possessing in 1750 a well-appointed 
train of artillery. That portion of 
South America has since relapsed into 
barbarism ; and the results of their 
withdrawal from the interior of that 
vast peninsula have fully justified the 
opinion of Muratori, in his celebrated 
work on Paraguay: Il Christianesimo 
jelice. It was a dismal day for li- 
terature in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
when their colleges were shut up ; and 
in France they alone could have stayed 
the avalanche of irreligion: for, by 
presenting Christianity to its enemies 
clad in the panoply of Science, they 
would have awed the scoffer and con- 
founded the philosophe. But the Vatican 
had spoken. They bowed; and quietly 
dispersing through the cities of the 
continent, were welcomed and admired 
by every friend of science and of piety. 

The body did not cease to do good 
even after its dissolution in 1763, and, 

like the bones of the prophet, worked 
miracles of usefulness even in the 
grave.* 

Contrast their exemplary submis- 
siveness with the frenzy and violence 
of their old enemies the Jansenists (of 
which sour and pharisaical sect Pascal 
was the mouth-piece), when the cele- 
brated bull Unigenitus was issued 
against them. Never did those unfor- 
tunate wights whom the tyrant Pha- 
leris used to enclose in his brazen cow, 
roar so lustily as the lads of Port Roy: il 
on the occasion alluded to. It was, in 
fact, a most melancholy exhibition of 
the wildest fanaticism, combined, as 
usual, with the most pertinacious ob- 
stinacy. The followers of Pascal were 
also the votaries of a certain vagabond 
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yclept /e Diacre Paris, whose life was 
a tissue of rascality, and whose remains 
were said by the Jansenists to operate 
wondrous cures in the churchyard of 
St. Medard, in one of the fauxbourgs 
of the capital. The devotees of Port 
Royal flocked to the tomb of the 
deacon, and became forthwith hyste- 
rical and inspired. The wags of Louis 
the Fifteenth’s time called them “ Les 
Convulsionnaires.” Things rose to such 
a height of dangerous absurdity at 
last, that the cemetery was shut up 
by the police ; and a wit had an op- 
portunity of writing on the gates of 
the aforesaid churchyard this pointed 
epigram : 

“* De par le roy, défense a Dieu, 

De faire miracles en ce lieu.” 

And I here conclude this very in- 
adequate tribute of long-remembered 
gratitude towards the men who took 
such pains to drill my infant mind, 
and who formed with plastic power 
whatever good or valuable quality it 
may possess. ‘“* Si guid est in me in- 
genii, judices (et sentio quam sit exi- 
guum), si que exercitatio ab optimarum 
artium disciplinis profecta, earum rerum 


tructum, sibi, suo jure, debent repetere.” 


(Cicero pro Archia poet.) And as 
for the friend of my youth, the accom- 
plished Gresset, whose sincerity and 
kindness will be ever embalmed in my 
memory, I cannot shew my sense of 
his varied excellencies in a more sub- 
stantial way than by making an effort 
—a feeble one, but the best I can 
command —to bring him before the 
English public in his most agreeable 
production, the best specimen of grace- 
ful humour in the literature of France. 
I shall upset Vert-Vert into English 
verse, for the use of the melancholy 
inhabitants of these islands; though [ 
much fear, that to transplant so delicate 
an exotic into this frigid climate may 
prove an unsuccessful experiment. 


[ Here followeth a MS. ele gantly penned, and which connoisseurs will soon discover 
to be in old Prout's best vein of poetic humour.—O. Y.] 


VERT-VERT, THE PARROT, 
A POEM BY THE JESUIT GRESSET. 5 


Dis original Ennocence. 


Alas! what evils I discern in 
loo great an aptitude for learning ! 


* 4 


And fain would all the ills unravel 
That aye ensue from foreign travel ; 
Far happier is the man who tarries 
Quiet v within bis household ‘‘ Lares :” 


‘And it came to pass as they were burying a man, behold they spic d a band 
of robbers ; and they cast the man into the sepulc hre of Elisha : 


and when the man 


touched the bones of Elisha he came to life, and stood upon his feet.”—-2 Kings, 


chap. xiii. v. 21, 
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Read, and you'll find how virtue va- 
nishes, 

How foreign vice all goodness banishes, 

And how abroad young heads will grow 
dizzy, 

Proved in the underwritten Odyssey. 10 


In old Nevers, so famous for its 
Dark narrow streets and gothic turrets, 
Close on the brink of Loire’s young flood, 
Flourished a convent sisterhood 
Of Ursulines. Now in this order 15 
A parrot lived as parlour-boarder ; 
Broughtin his childhood from the Antilles, 
And sheltered under convent mantles : 
Green were his feathers, green his pin- 
ions, 
And greener still were his opinions; 20 
For vice had not yet sought to pervert 
This bird who had been christened Vert- 
Vert ; 
Nor could this wicked world defile him, 
Safe from its snares in this asylum. 
Fresh, in his teens, frank, gay, and gra- 
cious, 25 
And, to crown all, somewhat loquacious ; 
If we examine close, not one, or he, 
Had a vocation for a nunnery.* 


The convent’s kindness need I men- 

tion ? 

Need I detail each fond attention, 30 

Or count the tit-bits which in lent he 

Swallowed remorseless and in plenty ? 

Plump was his carcass ; no, not higher 

Fed was their confessor the friar ; 

And some even say that this young Hec- 
tor 35 

Was far more loved than the “ Di- 
rector.” + 

Dear to each novice and each nun — 

He was the life and soul of fun ; 

Though, to be sure, some hag censorious 

Would sometimes find him too uproar- 
ious. 40 

What did the parrot care for those old 

Dames while he had for him the house- 
hold ? 

He had not yet made his “‘ profession,” 

Nor come to years called ‘ of discretion ;’ 

Therefore, unblamed, he ogled, flirted, 45 

And romped like any unconverted ; 

Nay sometimes, too, by the Lord Harry! 

He'd pull their caps and “ scapulary.” 

But what in all his tricks seemed oddest 

Was that at times he’d turn so modest, 

That to all bystanders the wight 

Appeared a finished hypocrite. 

In accent he did not resemble 

Kean, though he had the tones of Kemble ; 
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But fain to do the sister’s biddings 55 
He left the stage to Mrs. Siddons, 

Poet, historian, judge, financier, 

Four problems at a time he’d answer ; 
Cesar dictating to four secretaries, 

Or Althorp baffling interrogatories, 60 
Could not surpass Vert-Vert in puzzling: 
“* Goodrich” to him was but a gosling. 


Placed when at table near some vestal, 
His fare, be sure, was of the best all,— 
For every sister would endeavour 65 
To keep for him some sweet hors d’euvre. 
Kindly at heart, in spite of vows and 
Cloisters, a nun is worth a thousand ! 
And aye, if Heaven would only lend her, 
I’d have a nun for a nurse tender!¢ 70 


Then, when the shades of night would 
come on, 

And to their cells the sisters summon, 
Happy the favoured one whose grotto 
This sultan of a bird would trot to: 
Mostly the young one’s cells he toyed in, 
(The aged sisterhood avoiding, ) 
Sure among all to find kind offices,— 
Still he was partial to the novices, 
And in their cells our anchorite 80 
Mostly cast anchor for the night; 
Perched on the box that held the relics, he 
Slept without notion of indelicacy. 
Rare was his luck ; nor did he spoil it 
By flying from the morning toilet ; 
Not that | can admit the fitness 85 
Of (at the toilet) a male witness, 
But that I scruple in this history 
To shroud a single fact in mystery. 


Quick at all arts, our bird was rich at 

That best accomplishment, called chit- 
chat ; 90 

For, though brought up within the clois- 
ter, 

His beak was not closed like an oyster, 

But, trippingly, without a stutter, 

The longest sentences would utter ; 

Pious withal, and moralising, 95 

His conversation was surprising ; : 

None of your equivoques, no sl ander, — 

To such vile tastes he scorned to pan- 
der ; 

But his tongue ran most smooth and nice 
on 

** Deo sit Laus” and “ Kyrie eleison ;” 

The maxims he gave with best emphasis 

Were Suarez’s or Thomas 4 Kemps’, 

In Christmas carols he was famous, 

‘* Orate, fratres” and ‘* Oremus ;” 

If in good humour, he was wont 105 

To give a stave from “ Think well on "8 § 





* Par son caquet digne d’étre en couvent. 
+ Souvent l’oiseau l’emporta sur la Pére. 
¢ Les petits soins, les attentions fines, 
Sont nés, dit on, chez les Ursulines. 


§ “* Pensez-y-bien,” 
—— Challoner, 
Catholics of these islands. —Provr. 


or, as translated, “ Think well on’t,” 


is the most generally adopted devotional tract among the 


by the titular bishop, 
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Or by particular desire, he 
Would chant the hymn of ‘ Dies Ire.” 
Then in the choir he would amaze all 

By copying the tone so nasal 110 
In which the sainted sisters chanted,— 
At least that pious nun my aunt did. 










Dis fatall Renowne. 


The public soon began to ferret 

The hidden nest of so much merit, 

And, spite of all the nun’s endeavours, 

The fame of Vert-Vert filled all Nevers ; 

Nay, from Moulines folks came to stare at 

The wondrous talent of this parrot ; 

And to fresh visitors ad libitum 

Sister Sophie had to exhibit him. 120 

Drest in her tidiest robes, the virgin, 

Forth from the convent cells emerging, 

srings the bright bird, and for his plu- 
mage 

First challenges unstinted homage ; 

Then to his eloquence adverts,— 125 

“ What preacher’s can surpass Vert- 
Vert’s? 

Truly in oratory few men 

Equal this learned catechumen ; 

Fraught with the convent's choicest les- 
sons, 

And stuffe d with piety’s quintessence ; 

A bird most quick of apprehension, 

With gifts and graces hard to mention : 

Say in what pulpit can you meet 

A Chrysostom half so discreet, 

Who'd follow in his ghostly mission 135 

So close the ‘ fathers and tradition ?’ ” 

Silent meantime, the feathered hermit 

Waits for the sister's gracious permit, 

When, at a signal from his mentor, 

Quick on a course of speech he’ll enter ; 

Not that he cares for human glory, 

Bent but to save his auditory ; 

Ilence he pours forth with so much unc- 
tion 

That all his hearers feel compunction. 


























Thus for a time did Vert-Vert dwell 

Safe in this holy citadelle ; 

Scholared like any well-bred abbé, 

And loved by many a cloistered Hebé ; 

You’d swear that he had crossed the 
same bridge 

Asany youth broug ht up in Cambridge.* 

Other monks starve themselves ; but his 
skin 

Was sleek like that of a Franciscan, 

And far more clean ; for this grave Solon 

Bathed every day in eau de Cologne. 

Thus he indulged each guiltless gambol, 

Blest had he ne’er a doomed to ram- 




















* Quere — Pons Asinorum? 










+ 
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For in his life there came a crisis 
Such as for all great men arises,— 
Such as what Nap to Russia led, 
Such as the “ rr1cnr” of Mahomed ; 160 
O town of Nantz! yes to thy bosom 
We let him go, alas! to lose him! 
Edicts, O town famed for revoking, 

Still was Vert-Vert’s loss more provok- 


ing! 
Dark be ‘the day when our bright Don 
went 165 


From this to a far distant convent! 

Two words comprised that awful era— 

Words big with fate and woe—‘“ In 
Ira !” 


Yes, “he shall go ;” but, sisters! mourn 


e 

The Sead fruits of that sad journey,— 

Ills on which Nantz’s nuns ne’er reck- 
oned 

When for the beauteous bird they beck- 
oned, 


Fame, O Vert-Vert! in evil humour 

One day to Nantz had brought the ru- 
mour 
Of thy accomplishments,—‘ acumen,” 
“* Nous,” and “ esprit,” quite superhuman ; 
All these reports but served to enhance 
Thy merits with the nuns of Nantz. 
How did a matter so unsuited 
For convent ears get hither bruited? 180 
Some may inquire. But ‘“ nuns are 
knowing,” 

And first to hear what gossip’s going. 
Forthwith they taxed their wits to elicit 
From the famed bird a friendly visit. 
Girls’ wishes run in a brisk current, + 185 
But a nun’s fancy is a torrent ;¢ 
To get this bird they’d pawn the missal : 
Quick they indite a long epistle, 
Careful with softest things to fill it, 
And then with musk perfume the billet ; 
Thus, to obtain their darling purpose, 
They send a writ of habeas corpus. 


Off goes the post. When will the 
answer 

Free them from doubt’s corroding cancer? 

Nothing can equal their anxiety, 195 

Except, of course, their well-known 
piety. 

Things at Nevers meantime went harder 

Than well would suit such pious ardour ; 

It was no easy job to coax 

This parrot from the Nevers folks. 

What ! 


200 
take their toy from convent 

belles ? 

Make Russia yield the Dardanelles 

Filch his good rifle from a “ Suliote,” 

Or drag her ‘‘ Romeo” from a‘ Juliet !” 


+ Les révérendes méres, 
A tout scavoir ne sont pas les derniéres. 

t Désir de fille est un feu qui dévore, 
Désir de nonne est cent fois pis encore. 
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Make an attempt to take Gibraltar, 205 
Or try the old corn-laws to alter ! 

This seemed to them, and eke to us, 

** Most wasteful and ridiculous.” 

Long did the ‘‘ chapter” sit in state, 
And on this point deliberate ; 210 
The junior members of the senate 

Set their fair faces quite again’ it ; 
Refuse to yield a point so tender, 

And urge the motto — No surrender! 
The elder nuns feel no great scruple 

In parting with the charming pupil ; 
And as each grave affair of state runs 
Most on the verdict of the matrons, 
Small odds I ween and poor the chance 
Of keeping the dear bird from Nantz. 
Nor in my surmise am I far out,— 

For by their vote off goes the parrot. 


Bis evil Vopage. 


En ce tems la, a small canal boat, 
Called by most chroniclers the ‘‘ Talbot,” 
(Ta sort, a2 name well known in France!) 
Travelled between Nevers and Nantz. 
Vert-Vert took shipping in this craft, 
*Lis not said whether fore or aft; 

But in a book as old as Massinger’s 
We find a statement of the passengers ; 
These were —two Gascons and a piper, 
A sexton (a notorious swiper), 
A brace of children, and a nurse ; 
But what was infinitely worse, 
A dashing Cyprian; while by her 235 
Sat a most jolly-looking friar.* 
For a poor bird brought up in purity 

’Twas a sad augur for futurity 

To meet, just free from his indentures, 
And in the first of his adventures, 240 
Such company as formed his hansel,— 
Two rogues! a friar!! and a damsel!!! 
Birds the above were of a feather ; 

But to Vert-Vert ‘twas altogether 

Such a strange aggregate of scandals 

As to be met but among Vandals : 

Rude was their talk, bereft of polish, 
And calculated to demolish 

All the fine notions and good-breeding 
Taught by the nuns in their sweet Eden. 
No Bilingsgate surpassed the nurse’s, 
And all the rest indulged in curses 

Ear hath not heard such vulgar gab in 
The nautic cell of any cabin. 

Silent and sad the pensive bird, 255 
Shocked at their guilt, said not a word.t 


Now he “‘ of orders grey,” accosting 
The parrot green, who seemed quite !ost 
in 
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The contemplation of man’s wickedness, 

And the bright river’s gliding liquidness, 

*« Tip us a stave (quoth Tuck), my dar- 
ling, 

Ay’nt you a parrot or a starling ? 

If you don’t talk, by the holy poker, 

l'll give your ugly neck a choker !” 

Scared by this threat from his propriety, 

Our pilgrim thinking with sobriety, 

That if he did not speak they'd make 
him, 

Answered the friar, pax sit TEcCUM ! 

Here our reporter marks down after 

Poll’s maiden-speech —‘ loud roars of 
laughter ;” 270 

And sure enough the bird so affable 

Could hardly use a phrase more laugh- 
able. 


Talking of such, there are some rum 

ones 

That oft amuse the House of Commons ; 

And since we lost ‘‘ Sir Joseph Yorke” 

We've got great ‘‘ Feargus,” fresh from 
Cork,— 

A fellow honest, droll, and funny, 

Who would not sell for love or money 

flis native land ; nor, like vile Daniel, 

Fawn on Lord A!thorp like a spaniel ; 

Flatter the mob, and, like a fox, 

Keep an eye to the begging-box. 

Now ’tis a shame that such brave fellows, 

When they blow ‘ agitation’s’ bellows, 

Should only meet with heartless scoffers, 

While cunning Daniel fills his coffers. 

But Kerrymen will e’er be apter 

At the conclusion of the chapter, 

While others bear the battle’s brunt, 

To reap the spoil and fob the blunt. 290 

This is an episode concerning 

The parrot’s want of worldly learning, 

In squandering his tropes and figures 

On a vile crew of heartless niggers. 

The “‘ house” heard once with more de- 
corum 295 

Phil. Howard on ‘‘ the Roman forum.” 


Poll’s brief address met lots of cavil- 

lers : 

Badgered by all his fellow-travellers, 

He tried to mend a speech so ominous 

By striking up with “ Dixir Domi- 
nus !” 300 

But louder shouts of laughter follow,— 

This last roar beats the former hollow, 

And shows that it was bad economy 

To give a stave from Deuteronomy. 


Posed, not abashed, the bird refused to 
Indulge a scene he was not used to ; 306 


* Une nonrice, un moine, deux Gascons ; 
Pour un enfant qui sort du monastére 
C’était échoir en dignes compagnons, 


t This canal-boat, it would seem, was not a very refined or fashionable convey- 


ance: 
applicable to the parrot’s company — 


‘« Repletum nautis cauponibus atque malignis.”—O, Y. 


it rather remindeth us of Horace’s voyage to Brundusium, and of that line so 


— 





— 
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And, pondering on his strange reception, 

*¢ There must, he thought, be some de- 
ception 

In the nun’s views of things rhetorical, 

And sister Rose is not an oracle. 310 

True wit perhaps lies not in ‘ mattins,’ 

Nor is their school a school of Athens.” 


Thus in this villanous receptacle 
The simple bird at once grew sceptical. 
Doubts lead to hell, The arch-deceiver 
Soon made of Poll an unbeliever; 
And mixing thus in bad society, 
He took French leave of all his piety. 


His austere maxims soon he mollified, 
And all his old opinions qualified; 320 
For he had learned to substitute 
For pious lore things more astute ; 

Nor was his conduct unimpeachable, 

For youth, alas! is but too teachable ; 

And in the progress of his madness 325 

Soon he had reached the depths of bad- 
ness. 

Such were his curses, such his evil 

Practices, that no ancient Devil,* 

Plunged to the chin when burning hot 

Into a holy water-pot, 330 

Could so blaspheme, or fire a volley 

Of oaths so drear and melancholy. 


Must the bright blossoms, ripe and 

ruddy, 

And the fair fruits of early study, 

Thus in their summer season crossed, 335 

Meet a sad blight —a killing frost ? 

Must that vile demon, Moloch, oust 

Heaven from a young heart’s holocaust? 

And the glad hope of life’s young pro- 
mise 

Thus in the dawn of youth ebb from us? 

Such is, alas! the sad and last trophy 

Ofthe young rake’s supreme catastrophe ; 

For of what use are learning’s laurels 

When a young man is without morals ? 

Bereft of virtue, and grown heinous, 

What signifies a brilliant genius? 

"Tis but a case for wail and mourning,— 

‘Tis but a brand fit for the burning ! t 


Meantime the river wafts the b:rge, 
Fraught with its miscellaneous charge, 
Smoothly upon its broad expanse, 350 
Up to the ve ry quay of Nantz; 

Fondly within the convent bowers 
The sisters calculate the hours, 


* Bientét il scut jurer et maugréer 
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Chiding the breezes for their tardiness, 
And in the height of their fool-hardiness 
Picturing the bird as fancy painted — 
Lovely, reserved, polite, and sainted — 
Fit ‘‘ Ursuline.” And this, I trow, meant 
Enriched with every endowment ! 
Sadly, alas! these nuns anointed 

Will find their fancy disappointed ; 
When, to meet all those hopes they drew 


on, 
They’ll find a regular Don Juan! 


The awful Discovery. 

Scarce in the port was this small craft 
On its arrival telegraphed 365 
When, from the boat home to transfer 

him, 
Came the nun’s portress, “ sister Je- 
rome.” 


Well did the parrot recognise 

The walk demure and downcast eyes ; 

Nor aught such saintly guidance re- 
lished 370 

A bird by worldly arts embellished ; 

Such was his taste for profane gaiety, 

He’d rather much go with the laity. 

Fast to the bark he clung; but plucked 
thence, 

He shewed dire symptoms of reluctance, 

And, scandalising each beholder, 

Bit the nun’s cheek, and eke her shoul- 
der !t 

Thus a black eagle once, ’tis said, 

Bore off the struggling Ganymede. § 

Thus was Vert-Vert, heart-sick and 
weary, 380 

Brought to the heavenly monastery. 

The bell and tidings both were tolled, 

And the nuns crow vded, young and old, 

To feast their eyes with joy uncommon on 

This wondrous talkative phenomenon. 


Round the bright stranger, so amazing 
And so renowned, the sisters gazing, 
Praised the green glow which a warm la- 

titude 
Gave to his neck, and liked his attitude, 
Some by his gorgeous tail are smitten, 
Some by his beak so beauteous bitten ! 
And none e’er dreamt of dole or harm in 
A bird so brilliant and so charming. 
Shade of Spurzheim! and thou, Lavater, 
Or Gall, of ‘* bumps” the great creator ! 
Can ye explain how our young hero, 
With all the vices of a Nero, 


Mieux qu'un vieux diable au fond d’un bénitier. 
t Faut il qu’ ainsi ’exemple séducteur 

Du ciel au diable emporte un jeune ceur? 
t Les uns disent au cou, 

D’autres au bras; on ne sait pas bien ou. 


§ Qualem ministrum fulminis alitem 
Cui rex deorum regnum in aves vagos 
Commisit, expertus fidelem 
Jupiter in Ganymede flavo.—Hor,. 
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Seemed such a model of good-breeding, 
Thus quite astray the convent leading ? 
Where on his head appeared, I ask from 
ye 

The “ nob” indicative of blasphemy ? 
Methinks ’twould puzzle your ability 
To find his organ of scurrility. 

Meantime the abbess, to “* draw out” 
A bird so modest and devout, 
With soothing air and tone caressing 
The “ pilgrim of the Loire” addressing, 
Broached the most edifying topics 
To “ start” this native of the tropics ; 
When, O, surprise! the pert young Cu- 


pid 
Breaks forth—‘ Morbleu ! those nuns are 
stupid !” 410 


(Shewing how well he learnt his task on 

The packet-boat from that vile Gascon !) 

“ Fie! brother poll!” with zeal out- 
bursting, 

Exclaimed the abbess, dame Augustin ; 

But all the lady’s sage rebukes 415 

Brief answer got from poll — “ Gad- 
zooks !” 

Nay, ’tis suspected, he dropped, too, 

A word folks write with W. 

Scared at the sound,—“ Sure as a gun, 

The bird’s a demon !” cried the nun. 

‘* O, the vile wretch! the naughty dog! 

He’s surely Lucifer incog. 

What! is the reprobate before us 

That bird so pious and decorous— 

So celebrated?’ Here the pilgrim, 425 

Hearing sufficient to bewilder him, 

Wound up the sermon of the beldame 

By a conclusion heard but seldom — 

“* Ventre Saint Gris!” “ Parbleu!” and 
** Sacre !” 

Three oaths! and every one a whacker ! 


Still did the nuns, whose conscience 
tender 

Was much shocked at the young offender, 
Hoping he’d change his tone, and alter, 
Hang breathless round the sad defaulter ; 
When, wrathful at their importunity, 435 
And grown audacious from impunity, 
He fired a broadside (holy Mary!) 
Drawn from hell’s own vocabulary ! ! 
Forth like a “ Congreve rocket” burst, 
And stormed and swore, flared up, and 


cursed ! 440 
Stunned at these sounds of import styg- 
ian, 


The pious daughters of religion 

Fled from a scene so dread, so horrid, 

But with a cross first signed their fore- 
head. 

The younger sisters, mild and meek, 445 

T hought that the onyee apeint in Greek ; 





* Toutes pensent étre a la fin du sissies, 
Et sur son nez la mére Cunégonde, 
Se laissant chevir, perd sa derniére dent ! 
Il fut un scélérat 
Profés d’abord, et sans noviciat. 
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But the old matrons and ‘* the bench” 

Knew every word was genuine French ; 

And ran in all directions, pell-mell, 

From a flood fit to overwhelm hell. 450 

*T was by a fall that Mother Ruth* 

Then lost her last remaining tooth. 

« Fine conduct this, and pretty guid- 
ance !” 

Cried one of the most mortified ones ; 

“« Pray, is such language and such ritual 

Among the Nevers nuns habitual ? 

*T was in our sisters most improper 

To teach such curses—such a whopper! 

He shan’t by me, for one, be hindered 

From being sent back to his kindred !” 

This prompt decree for Poll’s proscription 

Was signed by general subscription. 

Straight in a cage the nuns insert 

The guilty person of Vert- Vert ; 

Some young ones wanted to detain him, 

But the grim portress took “‘ the paynim” 

Back to the boat, close in his litter ; 

’Tis not said this time that he bit her. 


Back to the convent of his youth, 


Sojourn of innocence aud truth, 470 
Sails the green monster, scorned and 
hated, 


His heart with vice contaminated. 

Must I tell how, on his return, 

He scandalised his old sojourn ? 

And how the guardians of his infancy 

Wept o’er their quondam child’s deliu- 

uency ? 

What could be done? the elders often 

Met to consult how best to soften 

This obdurate and hardened sinner, 

Finished in vice e’er a beginner!+ 480 

One mother counselled ‘ to denounce, 

And let the Inquisition pounce 

On the vile heretic ;” another 

Thought ‘it was best the bird to smo- 
ther !” 

Or “ send the convict for his felonies 

Back to his native land—the colonies.” 

But milder views prevailed, His sentence 

Was, that, until he shewed repentance, 

‘* A solemn fast and frugal diet, 

Silence exact, and pensive quiet, 490 

Should be his lot ;”’ and, for a blister, 

He got, as gaoler, a lay-sister, 

Ugly as sin, bad-tempered, jealous, 

And in her scruples over-zealous. 

A jug of water and a carrot 495 

Was all the prog she'd give the parrot ; 

But every eve when vesper bell 

Called sister Rosalie from her cell, 

She to Vert-Vert would gain admittance, 

And bring of “‘ comfits” a sweet pittance. 

Comfits! alas! can sweet confections 

Alter sour slav uy ’s imperfections ? 
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What are “‘ preserves” to you or me, 

When locked up in the Marshalsea? 

A place that certainly deserves 505 

The name of “ Best of all Preserves.” 

The sternest virtue in the hulks, 

Though crammed with richest sweet- 
meats, sulks. 


Taught by his gaoler and adversity, 
Poll saw the folly of perversity, 510 
And by degrees his heart relented : 
Duly, in fine, ‘‘ the lad” repented. 

His lent passed on, and sister Bridget 
Coaxed the old abbess to abridge it. 


The prodigal reclaimed and free, 515 
Became again a prodigy, 
And gave more joy, by works and words, 
Than ninety-nine canary birds, 
Until his death. Which last disaster 
(Nothing on earth endures !) came faster 
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Than they imagined. The transition 
From a starved to a stuffed condition, 
From penitence to jollification, 

Brought on a fit of constipation. 

Some think he would be living still, 525 
If given a “‘ Vegetable Pill ;” 

But from a short life, and a merry, 

Poll sailed one day per Charon’s ferry, 


By tears from nuns’ sweet eyelids wept, 
Happy in death this parrot slept; 530 
For him Elysium oped its portals, 

And there he talks among immortals. 
But I have read that since that happy day 
(So writes Cornelius a Lapide, 

Proving, with commentary droll, 535 
The transmigration of the soul), 

That still Vert-Vert this earth doth haunt, 
Of convent bowers a visitant ; 

And that, gay novices among, 

He dwells, transformed into a tongue! 





WHIG FOREIGN POLICY. 


Tue stream of Whig foreign policy is, 
at least, undeviating and rapid. Lord 
Palmerston, with consistency quite as- 
tonishing in one of his zigzag public 
life, has darted along from error to 
error, without ever even by accident 
preferring right to wrong, or following 
established principle. Never did man 
exhibit such stupendous gifts as he has 
done for trampling on precedent, dis- 
regarding the lights of experience, 
evading the commands of prudence, 
and acting in defiance of all discover- 
able reason. 

His lordship has been mightily as- 
sisted in his course by the happy ex- 
emption from explanation vouchsafed 
him by the reformed House of Com- 
mons. From some occult cause, this 
house has scrupulously avoided mate- 
rial interference with the foreign rela- 
tions of the empire. Perhaps its heavy 
labours in theoretic legislation have 
allowed it no leisure for noticing them, 
or it has forgot that they have being, 
or it has been willing to shew it can 
leave some things untouched, or he 
has involved them in such confusion 
and darkness that it has been unable 
to discover any tangible point of in- 
quiry. It has only occasionally exacted 
from him la¢onic answers on isolated 
matters of fact; on the more novel and 
important of his proceedings it has 
never disturbed him with question or 
remark. Thrice happy minister, to 
have been accountable only to such a 
parliament! What would have been 
his condition if, like his predecessors, 
he had been compelled to trace views, 


detail principle, convince by reasoning, 
and justify by evidence ¢ 

The foreign secretary has not merely 
left undone what other people think he 
ought to have done, or done what they 
have deemed unwise; his errors have 
not been simply those of judgment — 
the pursuit of bad ends from mistaking 
their nature, or the attempt to compass 
good ones by improper means. With 
most singular and perverse originality, 
he has not contented himself with to- 
tally disregarding what he and his 
colleagues have described as his im- 
perious duty; he has laboriously per- 
formed the reverse. He has drawn a 
line of policy as the only true one, and 
then fled away in an exactly opposite 
direction; he has torn to tatters his 
principles by his acts: the incontro- 
vertible testimony has been incessantly 
given by himself, which establishes the 
destructive character of his proceedings. 

Our readers have not forgot, if Lord 
Grey has, that when the Grey ministry 
was formed, it, with inordinate ostenta- 
tion, proclaimed non-interference with 
the domestic concerns of other nations 
to be its grand principle of foreign po- 
licy. The Whigs founded this prin- 
ciple on law and right, as well as ex- 
pediency ; they denounced interference 
for a government against its subjects 
as crime of the first magnitude. In 
their boundless abuse of the Holy 
Alliance, they would scarcely admit 
that any nation had a right, even in 
self-preservation, to intermeddle with 
the internal changes of its neighbour ; 
and they denied such right wholly to 
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any union ofnations. In every quarter, 
the people, at any rate, were to be 
suffered to do what they pleased with 
their institutions, no matter what the 
consequences might be to themselves 
or Europe. The pith of the principle 
was this—the people shall every where 
make changes of any kind at will, and 
their rulers shall not be supported 
against them. 

The practice of this grand tenet of 
Whiggism commenced with violent 
interference between the King of the 
Netherlands and a part of his subjects 
— between the divisions of a state, in 
order to split what had been solemnly 
made one kingdom into two. At the 
outset, the Whigs professed to act in 
concert with the allies of this coun- 
try, and to intend nothing beyond fair 
and friendly mediation. Speedily they 
made the concert opposition, and the 
mediation war. Allies were cast off— 
the parties mediated for were disre- 
garded—the dictation of France and 
England, but really of France alone, 
was set up to the suppression of Eu- 
rope’s right of judgment—the interests 
of the dictators were alone consulted, 
and the sword was used to enforce the 
profligate award. The interference 
openly sacrificed the interests and de- 
spised the wish of Europe; instead of 
acting to give due protection to the 
states likely to be injured by the crea- 
tion of the new kingdom, it did the 
contrary: it treated the Belgians as 
slaves when they opposed the profit of 
its parents, and its efforts were em- 
ployed to give unjust and pernicious 
power, in the teeth of right, to those 
likely to make the worst use of it. 
This interference from the beginning 
did nothing required for its justitica- 
tion, and every thing which could render 
it criminal. 

Dictation was here found to be so 
agreeable in taste and easy in accom- 
plishment, that a regular course of it 
was commenced before the Belgic bu- 
siness was disposed of. In respect of 
Spain and Portugal, no plea is put 
forth that France and England act in 
union with, or by consent of, the rest 
of Europe. Two states thus form an 
alliance (certainly not a holy one), to 
manage according to their will the do- 
mestic affairs of certain other nations, in 
the first place, in defiance of that body 
of states of which they are members. 

But, perhaps, in this violation of the 
rights of Europe, they seek to gratify 
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the people whose affairs they take under 
their dictation. Surely they are prac- 
tising the French doctrine of the Rights 
of Man, and the great principle of mo- 
dern Whigs, that the sovereignty be- 
longs alone to the people. Feeling 
that the French king is no better than 
an unprincipled usurper, and holding 
that the English one has no claim to 
his throne, if the right to bestow crowns 
be not the property of the people, they 
are doubtlessly labouring to save the 
title-deeds of both sovereigns, and en- 
able the inhabitants of Spain and Por- 
tugal to exercise their sacred right of 
choosing their rulers. No. Tn both 
countries their war is against the peo- 
ple; they cannot pretend that they 
support any thing worthy of being 
called a minority; they assail the de- 
mocracy as well as the aristocracy, the 
laity as well as the clergy——the mass; 
and it is only by the exception—the 
occasional town—the handful of mixed 
individuals—the timid neutral, that 
they are followed rather than led. The 
French democrats and English Whigs 
force the people by the sword under 
rulers whom they wish almost unani- 
mously to expel by the sword, and 
dispose of them as slaves through con- 
quest—as brutes, by means of foreign 
as well as domestic tyranny. Oh, 
shame ! 

At any rate, the governments which 
the alliance is maintaining, actually or 
practically, by the bayonet, must have 
a right of the most pure and unim- 
peachable legal character. That of 
Spain stands on an arbitrary violation 
of fundamental law, amounting to 
usurpation ; if its claim be valid, such 
law is worthless and powerless in this 
and every other nation. That of Por- 
tugal can only plead a right forfeited 
and destroyed, coupled with incom- 
plete conquest by means of foreign 
mercenaries and governments. These 
governments cannot even urge full pos- 
session, the support of a minority able 
to save them from destruction—ability 
to maintain themselves by the most 
comprehensive use of despotism. The 
atrocious treaty lately laid before the 
world, proclaims that they do not even 
stand on the tenour of their subjects, 
but only on the armies and fleets of 
France and England. 

Well, doubtlessly the alliance is 
acting in this manner to save itself, 
according to the law of nations, from 
grievous injuries and dangers. Were 
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it to remain passive, perhaps the peo- 
ple in Spain and Portugal would esta- 
blish governments irreconcilable with 
those of other states, and especially of 
France and England. They wish to 
preserve, but not to change dynasty 
and institution; to prevent hazardous 
example, and suppress revolutionary 
principle. Their civil war would en- 
courage convulsion in no quarter, and 
their triumph would serve the cause of 
general order and tranquillity. But 
probably they would injure, in some 
way, France and England. The for- 
mer is clearly the parent of the iniquity, 
and what imaginary dangers cau she 
fabricate to veil it? Would the strug- 
gles of the people disturb her domestic 
peace, or their success lead to her in- 
vasion? She dare not assert the ab- 
surdity ; it is not found in the execrable 
treaty. She is moved by, not evil or 
apprehension, but the wish to retain 
her sway over Spain, and extend it to 
Portugal; to increase her trade and 
power. As to her wretched minion 
England, what has she to fear from 
them? It is very probable that such 
a man as Lord Palmerston feels assured 
Don Miguel would have made a de- 
scent on this country to give success 
to revolution, and Don Carlos would 
have conquered Ireland or the East 
Indies; but even such a ministry as 
the present one can hardly agree with 
him in the majority. All other men 
know, that what they desire would be 
of the greatest benefit to her; that she 
is fighting against the nations which 
during the war contributed so largely 
to heap on her glory and greatness, to 
— them from essentially serving 
1et—to make them enemies instead of 
allies—to cast from her security, com- 
merce, and power. 

The state of things with regard to 
Spain and Portugal is exhibited in 
these questions: Shall Spain continue 
to be what she has commonly been, a 
kind of appendage to France, or be- 
come, from the change of government 
in the latter, the friend of England ? 
Shall Portugal remain the valuable ally 
of England, or pass with Spain to 
France? Shall England or France 
enjoy the trade of Spain and Portugal? 
Shall the latter weigh in the scale of 
power with the democratic party, or 
the friends of order—with the French 
Orleanists and English Whigs, or their 
opponents — with England against 
France, or France against England? 
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Here is the source of the interference ; 
and England tugs at the car of France 
like the beast in harness, not only to 
sustain the mighty loss, but to wear 
the withering ignominy. 

But the alliance declares its great 
object is to give freedom to Spain 
and Portugal, although, from their 
perverse conduct, it has to force the 
gift on them by the sword. Either the 
essence of freedom consists in the so- 
vereignty of the people—the right of 
the latter to choose their rulers and 
institutions, or Whiggism is false in 
its foundation, and the Whigs are the 
most abominable of hypocrites. Ac- 
cording to Whiggism, the alliance is 
placing these nations in the worst 
slavery; and common sense demon- 
strates, that they can only be kept 
under rulers they wish to expel by the 
unsparing use of tyranny. The peo- 
ple are to be bound by foreign cannon 
to obey rulers and accept laws they 
hate ; yet, forsooth, they are to be free 
—they are to govern themselves through 
representatives! This is the freedom 
of the English Whig, as well as of the 
French Orleanist ; his name ought to be 
a by-word with every honourable man 
for profligate insincerity and tyranny. 

Putting this aside, what is the freedom 
in reality thus bestowed in so strange a 
manner! The interference establishes 
a kind of government, new in all parti- 
culars. Institutions are to be neither 
monarchical, nor aristocratic, nor de- 
mocratic; they are only to enable a 
party to tyrannise. Forming the mo- 
del at home, the king is to be a puppet 
in the hands of the Whig party; which 
is to be equally despotic over the aris- 
tocracy and democracy. In England, 
France, and elsewhere, the ruling party 
is not to consist of any of the great 
divisions of society, or an effective 
compound of them ; it is to be on the 
one hand inveterately hostile to the 
higher classes, and, on the other, inde- 
pendent and regardless of the lower 
ones. The paltry minority, fiercely 
opposed in interest, feeling, and pur- 
suit to the majority, is to compose it. 
Institutions are carefully fashioned to 
attain this end. 

The mass of the population in France 
is anxious, for one object or another, 
to overthrow the government; and yet 
we see the latter exercising boundless 
despotism. One branch of the legis- 
lature is directly under its command, 
and the other obeys it in all things. 
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In Spain and Portugal, a legislature is 
set up which is only to represent the 
will of the executive. A system of re- 
presentation so narrow as to bring 
election within reach of the executive, 
necessarily produces the most corrupt 
and tyrannical of all governments. In 
these countries, the aristocracy and de- 
mocracy, clergy and laity, are hostile 
to their rulers in both person and sys- 
tem; yet no one expects that their 
representatives will do other than sup- 
port the rulers. A kind of government 
like this is only an absolute one with 
additions, armed with new instruments, 
endowed with new powers, and ani- 
mated with new motives to injure and 
oppress. 

While all classes are in the body 
stripped of freedom in its vital part, 
effective representation, the party which 
has them at its mercy is impelled, by 
creed and interest, to oppress them to 
the utmost. In France, they can only 
be restrained from rebellion by despot- 
ism; and the case must be similar in 
Spain and Portugal. Hence the pre- 
tended free institution is, in the main, 
from necessity, an instrument for con- 
tracting and suspending freedom — for 
converting the will of the ruler into 
arbitrary, severe law. 

This ruling minority is, in its spirit 
and practice, of the most tyrannical 
character. Whenever the Whigs find 
in the constitution a barrier against 
their will, they set it aside: all their 
alterations of it tend to make it their 
instrument. The party abroad acts in 
the same manner. One part of a peo- 
ple ought to enslave the other, is the 
grand principle; and this part ought 
to annul or trample on law at pleasure, 
is the general practice. The new so- 
vereigns set up by the interference are 
more faithless and despotic than the 
old absolute ones. The King of 
France has proved himself, by the lan- 
guage he used to the revolutionary 
schoolboys and republicans on his ac- 
cession, and his subsequent acts, to be 
capable of any thing. In Portugal, 
Don Pedro commences his constitu- 
tional career with heinous confiscation 
and robbery: the Queen of Spain 
erects her throne on foul breach of 
law, and pretends to give freedom by 
using foreign force to establish the 
worst of slavery: the sovereigns of 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia are more 
trustworthy and less tyrannical, and 
are more effectually limited, in one 
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way or another, than those of France, 
Spain, and Portugal. 

In the nature of things, a people 
must enjoy much more practical free- 
dom and good government under a 
despotism of their choice, than under 
one they abhor. The interference sub- 
jects Spain and Portugal to infinitely 
more actual tyranny than they endured 
from their old rulers; and it binds 
them to civil war, or the burden, in- 
sults, and injuries of foreign armies to 
prevent it. It not only gives them 
more tyrannical rulers, but makes them 
the slaves of other countries ; their ru- 
lers dependent on, must be in essen- 
tials no better than the menials of, 
France and England. 

The Grey ministry has thus regu- 
larly practised the contrary of its lead- 
ing principle of foreign policy —non- 
interference ; and of course, on its own 
declaration, has been guilty of gross 
abuse of trust. It has shewn that the 
abuse has not been committed to fa- 
vour the people in any quarter, touch- 
ing either wish or circumstance, but 
to restore the old system of disposing 
of them like brutes, and place them 
under more severe tyranny. Let us 
now inquire how far it has practised 
its other professed principles. 

On its declaration, the balance of 
power ought to be preserved. What 
constitutes this balance? Europe is 
so divided in territory, that no nation, 
or union of nations, can preponderate 
for offensive purposes: a state of things 
is agreed on, and power is distributed 
in such manner as will protect it from 
change without general consent. The 
balance is attacked, if any part of 
Europe attempts to dictate in what 
concerns the whole ; it is destroyed, if 
such part prevail. It exists as much 
in distribution of friendship and al- 
liance as of territory ; the transfer ofa 
nation’s partiality affects it, in respect 
of derangement, like the transfer of 
that nation’s dominions. To be main- 
tained in territory, it must be main- 
tained in policy: every nation must 
adhere to its unions, leanings, jealou- 
sies, and antipathies. Changes of po- 
licy are the most to be feared, because, 
while they effectually set it aside, they 
destroy the defences of territory, and 
bring on it also grievous changes. 

It is obviously impossible for this 
balance to be preserved, if Europe be 
merely divided into two hostile parts; 
for in such case the parts cannot be 
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poised and restrained from encroaching 
on each other. And it is very manifest 
that this division can only be prevented 
by the independent exertions of Eng- 
land. A glance at the history and 
present state of the continent proves, 
that without her it must be always 
split into two unequal masses, in turn 
the prey of each other. 

By this the policy of England was 
governed before the triumph of Whig- 
gism. Her interference with conti- 
nental affairs was incessant and lead- 
ing, but its nature was regulation and 
decision, rather than connexion. It 
was not intended to assist one nation 
against another, or to serve any on the 
score of separate gain: the great ob- 
ject of her jealousies, animosities, friend- 
ships, and alliances, was to maintain a 
certain system of territory and policy, 
resources physical and moral, which 
was held to be essential for common 
good. Ifshe were the ally of Austria 
or enemy of France, it was only to 
preserve to the one and withhold from 
the other what was prescribed by the 
interests of Europe. Towards both 
her policy was defensive; it was to 
keep the one as well as the other at 
the due height of power: she reversed 
her relations with them if Austria at- 
tempted to gain beyond, or France 
were in danger of losing, what the 
general weal required. Acting as the 
impartial judge, she gave assistance 
and inflicted penalty only in obedience 
to national law and equity. 

This policy the Whig ministry has 
wholly reversed. At present Russia 
and V'rance appear as the great rival 
powers of Europe, and they divide the 
continent more or less between them. 
To maintain any equipoise, it is very 
obvious that England ought to be dis- 
engaged from both, and to stand be- 
tween them; to use her weight impar- 
tially for either, according to their con- 
duct, and restrain them equally. She 
should labour to keep them at the 
lowest point of power in regard to 
alliance and influence, and of course 
to keep other nations as far as possible 
independent of them. She ought to 
form the third and greatest head of 
Europe, holding the sceptre over the 
others in respect of law and limitation. 

England is cut down into the ally 
and instrument of France. It neces- 
sarily follows that her weight is thrown 
into the French scale, and then used 
to force as many other nations as pos- 
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sible into it. From this, the states 
which are beyond the influence of 
France are driven into the Russian 
scale. We hear no more of Austria 
being equally jealous of Russia and 
France — of Prussia leaning to the 
latter from dislike of the former — of 
the independent conduct of divers 
smaller states—the influence of Eng- 
land as a leader over Austria, Portugal, 
and Holland. This country has fallen 
into a vassal, and, in consequence, the 
countries which found shelter under, 
or followed her, have lost all power of 
independence and neutrality. Europe 
is divided into two great hostile parts ; 
between these every state is compelled 
to choose its side, and nothing exists 
to connect, restrain, and poise them. 
Of course the balance of power is an- 
nihilated. The union of France and 
England is avowedly not to defend 
and preserve; it is to encourage and 
aid all changes of government and 
territory calculated to strengthen it, 
and to prevent every other, in despite 
of the rest of Europe. We have seen 
it fully exercised for both purposes. 
Its friends proclaim that it dictates; 
and the dictation is employed to com- 
pass changes in the system of Europe 
which other states would resist with 
the sword, if means were not denied 
them. Here is both confession and 
proof that the balance of power is no 
more: one part of Europe acts the 
despot over the other. 

It is proclaimed, that England has 
produced this state of things to main- 
tain the balance, by putting certain 
states, and particularly Russia, under 
restriction. The cry against the po- 
tency and designs of Russia is still 
heard, and it is oddly enough raised 
by Conservative as well as Whig: 
when it cites no evidence, and is made 
a means for placing Europe in its pre- 
sent condition, it demands detailed 
scrutiny. 

Before Russia became a leading 
state in the European system, France 
could not be restrained ; other nations 
could not be confined to their places 
in the equipoise; war was almost un- 
ceasing; and the distribution of power 
sustained continual change. The evils 
of all this fell with tremendous effect 
on England. By multiplying relations, 
dividing jealousies, neutralising re- 
sources, and creating new checks, the 
growth of Russia has been of incalcu- 
lable service in giving to the system of 
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Europe equipoise, stability, and peace. 
This country has gained far more from 
it than any other; it has given her the 
means for exalting herself from the 
rival of France into the judge of the 
world—from the side of the balance 
into its ruler. She has found in Rus- 
sia another nation to relieve her from 
the gigantic cost and peril of keeping 
France in order, and form one of her 
best bulwarks and most valuable sources 
of greatness. What would have been 
the issue of the war to her, and what 
the present state of Europe, if the 
latter had not contained Russia ? 

Russia, like any other nation, may 
be too powerful ; and it is asserted she 
is already so. Looking at her singly, 
what could she accomplish for her own 
profit if France and England were 
divided as formerly? She could not 
take a step in her designs against 
Turkey, or any she might entertain 
against her nearest neighbours, with- 
out having to encounter all Europe. 
Austria and Prussia would lead in op- 
posing her, from both interest and feel- 
ing. For aggrandisement she stands, 
in position and resources, isolated and 
powerless ; she can do nothing without 
allies, and she cannot gain them by 
either threat or bribe. Such a hostile 
confederacy as France and England 
form can alone force to her such allies, 
and extort their consent to her increase 
of territory. 

Russia is pre-eminently destitute of 
influence supplied by her own means, 
taking into account all that can be 
extracted from intrigue. She can offer 
no direct profit to either neighbour or 
stranger, beyond assistance in the way 
of defence or redress of wrong. Her 
situation disables her for giving such 
assistance to various nations, and she 
can only bestow it on others as an 
auxiliary with them in the front of the 
battle. No weak nation is dependent 
on or controlled by her, through her- 
self ; while all such, as faras inclination 
is concerned, lean from her, the great 
ones deem her little better than a 
natural enemy. She can only acquire 
excessive or great influence from the 
misconduct of other leading states. 

If the influence of Russia be really 
so great, what are the causes? It was 
the common complaint during the war 
that Austria and Prussia could not be 
made to act effectually with her, in 
consequence of jealousy and dislike. 
In regard to natural causes, Austria 
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ought to be no more friendly to her 
than to France; Prussia, and most of 
the smaller states, ought to be much 
less so. How, then, has she contrived 
to change hatred, inspired by interest, 
suspicion, and national antipathy, into 
attachment? Has she wrought the 
wonder by promises of spoil and po- 
tency—by bribing the ruler, or fanning 
the bad passions of the subject? The 
charge is not heard, even from her 
enemies. Common interest, common 
danger, make other nations cast away 
old animosities and seek her friend- 
ship; intrigue on her part is useless, 
she is courted as a protector. 

Her influence with Turkey has been 
much dilated on and declaimed against, 
Turkey was threatened with overthrow 
by insurrection. France and England 
had military hold of Greece in a hostile 
character; their principles compre- 
hended Egyptian as well as Greek in- 
dependence, and were as favourable to 
Asiatic as to European rebellion. It 
is morally certain, that if Russia had 
stood aloof she must have vanished as 
an empire, with the sanction and even 
instrumentality of both. While they 
bound Russia from further despoiling 
her, they made themselves her dan- 
gerous enemies ; they created her the 
means of trusting, and compelled her 
to depend for existence on, Russia; 
and then they gave the latter a deep 
interest in her preservation and friend- 
ship. Small proof does this afford of 
the success of Russian intrigue. 

France stands an object of terror to 
almost every continental government; 
her predilection and struggles for re- 
publicanism threaten all with destruc- 
tion; the great powers have to fear 
from her, in example, precept, and as- 
sistance, revolution and dismember- 
ment ; and the smaller ones at least re- 
volution. In her eyes nothing is set- 
tled, and all is wrong in system and 
territory. England can no longer be 
appealed to for protection. She is at 
length conquered, and lost as an inde- 
pendent state: the vassal rather than 
ally of France, she can only be re- 
garded asa commonenemy. What is 
the inevitable consequence? All are 
driven to Russia for alliance and sup- 
port. While France and England 
make her on the one hand the sole re- 
source for escaping ruin, they bind her 
on the other from betraying the trust 
reposed in her for her own aggrandise- 
ment. Nevertheless, when any g0- 
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vernment flies to her for succour against 
the worst evils, we are gravely assured, 
it is only moved to do so by her in- 
fluence and intrigue. 

So long as England remained the 
great guardian of Europe against 
France, the cry of Russian influence 
was unknown; she was the power to 
which all turned for council and as- 
sistance,— the repository of hope and 
confidence: Russia, feared in one 
quarter and hated in another, could 
only act like the rest—as her follower. 
Then complaint only spoke of her 
English influence and intrigue. She 
cast from her the high trust, to become 
the instrument of France, and thereby 
transferred it to Russia, both by resig- 
nation and imposing a compulsion on 
Europe. 

The influence of Russia, whatever it 
may be in amount and act, is thus 
demonstrably drawn from France and 
England, but mainly from the latter. 
Through the character and circum- 
stances of France a powerful confede- 
racy must always exist against her for 
defensive purposes, having for its head 
either England or Russia. This con- 
federacy must be more or less strong 
and united as France may be a source 
of danger: strike the latter out ofsthe 
map and it will turn against Russia ; 
give France England as an instrument 
for offensive intermeddling and do- 
mineering, and its might, cohesion, 
and subserviency to Russia will rise to 
the maximum. If, then, this influence 
be excessive, England, to dissipate it, 
has only to return to her position of in- 
dependence and general protection. 

A certain portion of power is neces- 
sary in Russia, and data exist for mak- 
ing it matter ofestimate: it is essential 
on British as well as general interests 
for her, with her allies, to be able to 
keep France in check, and enforce the 
observance of national law. If France 
and England can dictate, if combined 
with other powers, she dare not act 
offensively against them to prevent in- 
Justice —she is certainly too feeble ; it 
is just as necessary for them as for her 
to be effectually counterpoised. 

France has been regarded as a pro- 
tector of the lesser German states. Sie, 
within the memory of man, used the 
trust to convert them into dependen- 
cies, in order to make all Germany her 

menial ; and this shews her protection 
18 wofully insufficient. In respect of 
the government she would give them, 
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as well as the use she would turn them 
to, they need defence from her as 
much as from any other power. Eng- 
land, whatever her interest and wish 
may be, cannot protect them alone ; 
she must be served by or make use of 
other nations. She must have Russia 
in her present power as a means for 
preventing France from enslaving and 
appropriating them. 

If Russia were only a nation of the 
second or third class, it is pretty cer- 
tain that general revolution would take 
place abroad to establish governments 
of the most pernicious character. All 
her potency is necessary for rendering 
her the indispensable preventive to 
republicanism in France, as well as to 
anarchy and calamity in other nations ; 
enabling rulers to refuse with effect and 
concede with safety ; and giving to the 
higher divisions of society their just in- 
fluence in preserving or selecting their 
institutions. 

Calling, for the sake of convenience, 
the hostile divisions of Europe the 
French confederacy and the Russian 
one, let us ascertain what the latter 
requires to be restrained from. 

France in her hour of revolution 
was threatened with the interference 
of other nations, in respect of her 
choice of a government. And the 
same France, while she protested 
against such interference, commenced 
a regular course of it towards other 
nations. The interference she depre- 
cated was defensive, and only sought 
to prevent her from being a dangerous 
neighbour, without doing her injury. 
That she practised was to change the 
distribution of power throughout, di- 
rectly or otherwise, for her own profit, 
and to the injury of the rest of Europe. 

While, therefore, it was necessary to 
protect France, it was infinitely more 
necessary to protect other nations from 
France. England for some time pro- 
tected the latter, and could have done 
so to this moment, without alliance, 
friendship, or relaxation of jealousy. 

But the Russian confederacy was 
and is to be restrained from interfering 
with the domestic concerns of sundry 
smaller states. What does it seek ? 
The preservation of what is settled. 
No one charges it with wishing to do 
more than prevent changes in govern- 
ment and territory. But it opposes the 
march of free institutions. Does it 


oppose nothing else? The only insti- 
tutions offered in lieu of those which 
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exist are decidedly democratic, and to a 
certain extent republican, in character ; 
and they are to be guided by rulers of 
corresponding principles. The question 
arises, How are they calculated to ope- 
rate on the general interests of Europe ? 
In so far as the democratic party might 
prevail, it would change the balance of 
power in favour of France ; every na- 
tion it might gain. would be thrown 
into her arms, from necessity as well 
as creed. Let France surround and 
connect herself with a due number of 
democratic governments, and nothing 
external or internal can prevent her 
from resolving herself into a republic, 
and diffusing republicanism through 
the whole. 

It is demonstrable, in the first place, 
that in proportion as the influence of 
France may be increased by the erec- 
tion of democratic governments in 
other states, it will cause her to pre- 
ponderate in the scale and become a 
common disturber. In the second, 
that from the character of her popula- 
tion, putting other matters out of sight, 
she could not maintain a republican 
form of government, or prevent one 
from falling into a faithless, inter- 
meddling tyranny. And in the third, 
that if she could, she would keep 
Europe continually involved in blood 
and calamity. No free institutions can 
be permanently established in her or 
other continental nations, unless they 
effectually restrain the democratic party, 
and reconcile themselves inthe system 
of Europe with the absolute govern- 
ments. 

The French confederacy supports the 
general democratic party, not because 
the Russian one exists, but from both 
principle and profit. Its open object 
is to render aristocracy every where 
powerless, and compass the destruction 
of all aristocratic, as well as absolute 
governments. France declares it is 
necessary for her to revolutionise the 
countries which surround her and others 
as far as possible, as a means of de- 
fence, intermeddling, and dictation. 

To preserve the balance of power, 
establish such free institutions as will 
endure, and save Europe from the 
greatest evils, it is essential for the de- 
mocratic party to be restrained and 
limited. It is quite as necessary for 
free institutions to be raised, only under 
vigilant jealousy and control, as for 
them to have being. France at her 
last revolution, if left to. herself, or if 
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no union had existed to restrain her; 
would evidently have put herself, and 
various other states, under republi- 
canism, and caused general war. The 
French confederacy seeks to establish 
governments more despotic in reality 
than those they are intended to replace, 
and irreconcilable with any which dif- 
fer from them. 

In so far, then, as the Russian con- 
federacy may attempt to prevent na- 
tions from making changes needful to 
themselves, and not dangerous to thei 
neighbours, it ought to be restrained, 
But in so far as it may endeavour to 
bind the democratic party from making 
pernicious ones, it ought to be zealously 
supported: here it is the guardian of 
freedom, as well as peace and order. 
The French one, however, needs watch- 
ing and restraining far more than it does. 

It is scarcely possible for liberty to 
make any progress while these confe- 
deracies divide Europe. By their ac- 
tion on each other they make govern- 
ment every where despotic in practice. 
Every nation which does not belong 
to the French is forced into the Russian 
one; on the one hand, it must obey its 
leaders, and on the other, safety ‘will 
not allow it to make concessions: it 
cannot attempt to create liberty with- 
out opening the door to anarchy and 
despotism. To spread lasting free in- 
stitutions, Europe must be generally 
united, not to prevent or propel, but 
to govern, change ; rulers must act to- 
gether to keep it within the proper 
limits, and, at any rate, no combination 
of them must exist to encourage and 
force it. Above all, the democratic, 
dictatorial, lawless spirit in France, 
must be kept in fetters. 

What, from all this, ought to be the 
conduct of England? Unconnected 
with either confederacy, she should 
stand between them, to give her aid 
according to their acts. Instead of 
creating a necessity for the one by 
combining herself with the other, her 
endeavours should be to dissolve both, 
and bring all governments to act in 
common on the rule of consenting to 
cautious change, and rejecting all be- 
side. In avoiding union with, wateh- 
ing, and restraining France, she ought 
to vie with Russia. Here is her obvious 
duty with reference to the progress of 
freedom, as well as other matters. 

These confederacies are already 
fiercely at war in feeling, principle, 
and interest ; they have not drawn the 
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sword solely from weakness in the one, 
and ability to succeed without it in the 
other; but they cannot keep it in the 
scabbard much longer. The system 
of the French one is avowedly one of 
aggression ; it is in basis to encourage 
and protect changes of government in 
other states, in despite of the Russian 
one. Beginning with the smaller na- 
tions, it is to advance until it blow 
the governments of both Russia and 
Austria into the air; to the leading 
nations it promises dismemberment, 
as well as revolution; and it daily 
attacks them in this vital point. To 
compass this, every country, on being 
subjected to change, is to be made the 
menial of France. Such a system 
makes war a matter of self-preserva- 
tion in the powers which stand on the 
defensive: its next step will bring it 
within range of their cannon, and give 
them equality of position. Then war 
will commence. 

The probable fruits of such a war 
deserve grave consideration. Hereto- 
fore peace was concluded under rea- 
sonably just umpires ; there were neu- 
tral nations able to prevent its condi- 
tions from clashing materially with the 
common good. In forming the last 
peace, all governments acted cordially 
together to give it the best character. 
But at the close of this war Europe 
will be as it never was before, split 
into two great masses —the conqueror 
and conquered — with nothing to act 
between them as judge, and the one 
able to impose any terms on the other. 
Primarily a war of extermination be- 
tween one kind of government and an- 
other, its nature is to prevent any 
balance of power from existing until 
the extermination is accomplished. 
Chances are much on the side of 
France; if she triumph, Russia and 
Austria must be cut down by dismem- 
berment into comparative impotence: 
her object is to give independence 
wherever it may be desired on her own 
creed ; therefore it must be given to 
Poland, and sundry parts of the Aus- 
trian empire. She must, at any rate, 
sustain no diminution ; but the proba- 
bility is, She must be enlarged to obtain 
this natural boundary, or meet the 
ardent wishes, of that people. By 
division into parts, loss in respect of 
position, the operation of new neigh- 
bours, and other things, the powers 
capable of balancing France must sink 
in weight to the second or third class. 
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Europe will form this spectacle. France, 
far surpassing any other state in inte- 
gral strength, will have smaller nations 
dependent on her, in every quarter, to 
serve as provinces and garrisons — to 
be as useful as parts of herself for 
keeping in chains all who may be 
inclined to thwart her. Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Prussia, reduced in territory, 
incapacitated for acting in concert, and 
having only jealous, hostile neighbours, 
will be no better than her slaves. The 
general democratic government must 
operate even more than the division of 
territory to render France despotic, 
and other leading states powerless. 

If the Russian confederacy prevail, 
it can hardly be expected to leave 
France so powerful as she is in pos- 
sessions: to keep her down, it must 
divide her. Weakened and continually 
endangered by the smaller states, it 
will incorporate them more or less with 
the great ones. All free government 
must be banished from the continent. 

If peace can be preserved, every 
country on changing its institutions 
must be thrown into the arms of France, 
and be her instrument for its own 
safety. Revolution to her must be a 
certain means of practical conquest ; 
in every successful effort it must annex 
to hera nation. Spain, Portugal, and 
Belgium she has already acquired ; let 
her add to them certain Italian and 
German states, and she may set re- 
straint at defiance. A few more such 
triumphs as she is now concluding in 
Spain and Portugal will place Europe 
under her dictation. 

The Whig ministry has thus done 
its utmost to destroy the balance of 
power. It has laboured to transfer 
nations from one scale to the other, 
and dissipate all presiding and ad- 
justing influence, in order to enable 
one part of Europe to tyrannise over 
the other. It has practically made a 
totally new distribution of power, for 
the express purpose of creating a con- 
federacy to carry change and subversion 
to any point at pleasure, and prevent a 
balance from existing. 

According to the professions of this 
ministry, another leading matter with 
it has been the preservation of peace. 
It found the affairs of Europe harmo- 
niously managed by a general union 
of the nations, and its first step was to 
dissolve the union, array state against 
state, and enable one to dictate in the 
affairs of another. It has filled Europe 
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w.th jealousy, animosity, and strife, 
and made war to a large portion of it 
almost a matter of self-preservation. 
This it has done to prosecute a system 
of change, pregnant in every motion 
with both general and civil war. 

The Whigs have, at least, admitted 
that the interests of this empire ought 
to be protected and promoted. How, 
then, have they managed these inte- 
rests? England, singly or as a leader, 
is stripped of influence. Regarded as 
an enemy by other nations, she is no 
better than the instrument of France ; 
bound to obey the latter, she has no 
more directing power over her than 
she has over Russia. Her weight is 
used throughout for French purposes. 
She is binding nation after nation to 
France, only to erect a tyranny which 
will make her its principal victim. The 
more power she may give it the more 
sacrifices it will exact from her so long 
as she may serve it, and the more it 
will injure her when she may throw 
off its chains. If she, on the strongest 
reasons, break her French connexion, 
can she take back what she has given ? 
Will Belgium and Spain follow her, or 
Portugal become again her ally, or 
Holland be in a condition to assist 
her, or any other states detach them- 
selves from France at her wish? No; 
all she is giving will remain to be em- 
ployed against her. 

She is making surrenders to France 
of the highest importance. The union 
of Holland and Belgium was of the 
first value to her, as a means of re- 
straining France, and serving her in 
military operations. She has given 
away the one and disabled the other 
for assisting her; what she here pos- 
sessed against she has bestowed on 
France. The alliance of Portugal was 
found in the last war to be highly be- 
neficial; it is surrendered. The new 
government, if it stand, must hang on 
France, both from its character and 
French control in Spain. Here, also, 
what she possessed against she has 
given to France. The last revolution 
in the latter might easily have been 
used to secure Spain as well as Portu- 
gal permanently, gain the strongest 
hold ofthe Netherlands, and substitute 
English for French influence in various 
of the smaller states; it might have 
been used to give England a vast in- 
crease of weight in the balance of 
power, as a principal, and against 
France and Russia alike. Instead, 
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what she ought to have acquired, 
equally with what she possessed, has 
been heaped on France. The latter, 
by the most successful war, could not 
have taken more from her in weight 
abroad than she has thus voluntarily 
surrendered. 

In regard to that vital matter, trade, 
her trade with Portugal is sacrificed, 
the means of greatly enlarging it with 
Spain are cast away, and by most 
other nations it is as far as possible 
put into course of extinction. This is 
clearly the fruit of the French alliance. 
The bubble of a trade with France is 
burst ; the latter must take all and 
give nothing. 

England is in a more unsettled and 
perilous state than any other nation; 
the bad spirit which prevails in her 
threatens equally her institutions and 
the existence of her empire. The 
French party she is serving is in prin- 
ciple and feeling as hostile to her con- 
stitution as to the Russian despotism ; 
it hates her, and regards her as an ob- 
stacle to its ultimate designs and the 
richest source of booty. It is really 
allied only with her revolutionary por- 
tion. By being its menial she nurtures 
the means of her own destruction. 

While we have this on the one side, 
what have we on the other; where is 
the countervailing gain? Where is the 
power it has acquired, the commerce it 
has created, the protection it has esta- 
blished, the English interest of any 
kind it has promoted? The Whig and 
Liberal only reply — Oh, the despots 
are provoked and defeated ; convul- 
sion is caused here, and a certain 
faction is rendered successful there: 
France and England dictate! Such 
items of profit deserve scrutiny. The 
despots are provoked, and they ex- 
clude her goods, cut off her trade, and 
threaten her dependencies. They are 
defeated, and it renders her powerless. 
Convulsion abroad fans that convulsion 
at home which the Whigs say fills the 
empire with danger. The dictation is 
exercised in every point by France 
alone to injure England, far more than 
any other state. These items must be 
entered on the losing side of the ba- 
lance-sheet, and the other exhibits only 
an unbroken blank. 

How far France is worthy of all 
this, is a matter not to be disregarded. 
“* | never saw a man more unlike @ 
king than her sovereign!” ejaculates 
Lord Chancellor Brougham. Europe 
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may respond, May all kings be in the 
last degree unlike him! When we 
look at his conduct through life to his 
nearest relatives—the principles he 
always professed to believe in, and his 
practice — his wretched slang to the 
revolutionists on his accession, and his 
treatment of them since —the tyranny 
he has perpetrated at home, and that 
he is attempting towards other coun- 
tries, — we find every thing to forbid 
England from reposing the least con- 
fidence in his government. But we 
must look further. He evidently acts, 
as far as possible, on the system of 
Buonaparte. He is to do what he 
pleases in France, and she in his hands 
is to do what she pleases with other 
nations. Insurrection in Belgium, 
civil war in Spain and Portugal, con- 
vulsion in any country, are tortured 
into a necessity for making them prac- 
tically her dependencies. While she 
throws her chains over the weaker 
states, she treats the rest as rivals and 
enemies, to be injured at every oppor- 
tunity. Instead of being content to 
act amicably with other powers for the 
common good ofall, she must com- 
mand here, and acquire there, and 
give the decision every where: Russia, 
Austria, and Prussia must have no voice 
in managing the affairs of Europe; and 
England — poor, fallen England !— 
must only speak what she may direct. 
Why is it deemed essential for France 
to possess a certain amount of power? 
That the balance of power and distri- 
bution of territory may not be dis- 
turbed, the law of nations may be 
enforced, and every state may enjoy 
its rights and privileges. Then it must 
be essential to restrain her from using 
or increasing her power, to make its 
fruits the contrary. The doctrine is as 
criminal as new, that it is given her to 
make other nations impotent—to ex~ 
clude Russia, Austria, and Prussia, 
from sharing in the management of 
European affairs—to create kingdoms, 
dethrone sovereigns, and dispose of 
crowns at will. It is her true interest 
to keep within her own orbit, perform 
uprightly the part assigned her, and 
submit to vigilant restriction. 
_ The evils which the French alliance 
is calculated to bring on this empire 
are, we fear, inevitable. Hope that 
they may be averted cannot be found 
at home, and we know not where to 
look for it abroad. The Russian con- 
federacy has at length got right and 
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justice wholly on its side, but it can 
only dissent, complain, and suffer. 
They who believe the declamations 
against the boundless power of Russia 
will do well to inquire what she is now 
doing, or thought capable of doing. 
Austria seems to have lost the consum- 
mate ability which lately shone in her 
cabinet, and she is so seldom heard of 
that it seems doubtful whether she be 
in existence. Instead of assuming the 
vigorous and commanding altitude re- 
quired by the interests of Europe, she 
is hesitating, fearing, and compromis- 
ing, after the ruinous example she 
heretofore furnished. 

Lord Palmerston’s system is yet ca- 
pable of additions, and some of them 
may be made matter of conjecture. 
Abroad, his prodigious achievements 
in casting away have left him little 
to part with ; he is pennyless to the 
swindler, and useless to the master: 
but at home the case is different. Per- 
haps he will by treaty empower France 
to send fifty thousand men to the Irish 
part of the United Kingdom, in order 
to give it the kind of government she 
may think fit. To render the success 
of this magnificent project more cer- 
tain, it may be expected that he will 
permit her to garrison Scotland. The 
fear of creating confusion will, we ima- 
gine, deter him from giving the English 
crown to the French king; but, in all 
probability, he will make the latter 
prime-minister of England. Such an 
appointment could not be other than 
marvellously gratifying to the House 
of Commons; it might be railed against 
by a very few scattered Tories, but, 
saving this, it would be little censured 
by either house of parliament. As 
France sighs grievously for ships and 
colonies, he will, it may be presumed, 
give her the West Indies. 

Let us offer his lordship a word of 
counsel. In all his adventures and 
exploits with the French monarch, he 
is only the Sancho, and not the Quix- 
ote. We pray him to endeavour to 
acquire a small portion of the selfish- 
ness, sagacity in small things, and even 
cowardice, which distinguished his great 
prototype. If, in imitation of the lat- 
ter, he can imbibe a little affection for 
the ass he bestrides, and it can be 
made to display the stubborn regard 
for its own ease and safety found in 
the ass of the renowned Sancho, the 
gain will not be trifling to both itself 
and its rider. 
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THE POETS OF THE DAY. 


BATCH THE FOURTH. 


Twe ve poets in one single twelvemonth born, 

With some two thousand more, our isle adorn ; 

But it so chances on our table cast, 

We but a dozen have in month the last. 

Let’s therefore try what critic skill will do 

With those example poets, ten and two.—Drypen altered. 


And altered glorious John should be ; 
for it is not exactly fair that we should 
compare the ladies and gentlemen whose 
works are about to come under our 
critical notice with the Homer, Virgil, 
and Milton who formed the subject of 
his epigram. We have travestied it into 
a commonplace and most business-like 
preface to an ordinary review. 

We shall not repeat the hackneyed 
story (which, in fact, is the true story, 
and therefore the hackneyed one), that 
poets are as plenty as blackberries, 
and shat paper is doomed to perish as 
pitilessly in the days of William the 
Fourth as it was in the days of Domi- 
tian, when it was made such a matter 
of lamentation by Juvenal. All this has 
been said over and over again, with- 
out in the least degree working the 
slightest reformation among the of- 
fending parties. Ladiesand gentlemen 
will write verses to the end of time, 
notwithstanding all statutes made and 
provided to the contrary, just as ladies 
and gentlemen will do any other naughty 
thing in despite ofall the bills that may 
be passed in Lords or Commons, with 
or without the protest of the Bishop of 
Exeter. 

We have solemnly determined to 
take all the poems lately sent to us, 
and to despatch them as briefly as we 
can, nothing extenuating, and nothing 
setting down in malice; a quotation 
which will be admitted to be most ori- 
ginal. Of the first that comes to hand, 
it will not be indeed suspected that 


we should speak maliciously ; for it is 
the poem of young Graham, of Wad- 
ham—of him who had the honour ofad- 
dressing, in beautiful verses, the Duke 
of Wellington. Beautiful, indeed, were 
the verses; nor did they sound on our 
ears the less delightfully because they 
were Tory: nor is the Toryism of their 
author the less precious to our hearts, 
because we find it accompanied by 
such talent as what we find in his 
Vision of Fair Spirits.** A Vision of 
Fair Spirits! It is of itselfa glorious 
and heart-stirring name, and quite 
enough to relieve Wadham of any ill 
impression which might be supposed 
to attach to any part of its history. 

We are glad to see that there is a 
tendency to go back to the old foun- 
tains of verse, and to recanonise the 
divinities which we in former days 
worshipped, before we were seduced 
from them 
“ By wonders wild of Arabesque, com- 

bined 
With Gothic imagery of darker shade.” 


True indeed it is, that the pedants 
and prosers made us sick of Cynthia 
and Phebus; but the poets who sang of 


“« Triton winding out his ancient horn,” 


and the other gods, “ when Jove usurp- 
ing reigned,” are still, and ever will 
be, the foremost of the earth. Graham 
has a pretty vision of those times: we 
have already heard all he says, but it 
is nicely and harmoniously re-said, 
nevertheless : 


« Theirs was a bright mythology of yore, 
Who walk’d with angel spirits to and fro 
\long the pleasant earth, ere yet it bore 
Its baneful fruit of bitterness and wo! 
When man was godlike in his strength, and wore 
The garb of immortality below — 
And nought, save life, was needed to impart 
Love’s own intense religion of the heart ! 


Ere yet the sword was forged, and from the slain 
The heart’s red vintage dyed the peaceful sod, 


* A Vision of Fair Spirits, and other Poems. 
College. 1834. Boone, London; Vincent, Oxford. 


By John Graham, of Wadham 
8vo. Pp. 124. 
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Whose shrinking breast gave back th’ unhallow’d rain 
To call on high for vengeance unto God ; 
Ere yet the joyous earth’s polluted plain, 
Scorch’d by his step, grew barren where he trod, 
And man, with Cain-like mark upon his brow, 
Yet unrepenting, wander’d forth — as now. 


Theirs was no blinded worship ; the still shore, 
The mount snow-vestur’d, and the wooded glen, 

Thrill’d with the countless feet of them that bore 
Comfort and hope — glad tidings unto men. 

Farewell, bright messengers! Alas! no more 
That transient vision glads our earthly ken, 

But fond hope whispers that we linger yet 

O’er those whom love forbids ye to forget.” 


He has here Christianised the old Pagan fancies of the “ creed forlorn ;”’ but 
the fountain whence he has drank is not to be mistaken: and a fine fountain it is. 


‘ All hail to thee, lone maiden of the night, 
Fair-hair’d Selene! com’st thou to surprise 
Thine own adorer on th’ accustom’ height, 
With the cold lustre of those madd’ning eyes? 
Yes, he hath gazed upon their worshipp’ d light 
F all oft—like one who drinketh ere he dies, — 
Still gaze, Endymion, thou art not the first 
Whose soul bas yearn’d with that undying thirst — 


That frantic wish —the vulture of the breast, 
Which erst Prometheus in his bosom bore — 

Earth-chain’d, in soul to mingle with the blest ; 
Mortal, to tread the sky’s immortal shore — 

To lift the curtain from that home of rest 
Whose threshold is infinity, and soar 

Till the freed spirit from its chain of clay, 

Upborne on wings, anticipates decay. 


The minstrel wanderer who spake of Troy, 

While nations listened to his thrilling lute — 
And he who told how man’s primeval joy 

Fled with the taste of that forbidden fruit — 
Each felt the darkness which could not destroy 

The thoughts, whose echoes never shall be mute. 
For them earth slept, but Heaven with all its glow 
Lit the dim eye that open’d not below.” 


Well done, and breathing of the true spirit! We add one more passage: 


‘* Rise, ye fair daughters of the dancing foam, 
Whose jewell’d feet tread lightly o’er the wave, 
Which is the threshold of your ocean home, 
Rise from the pearled hall and azure cave! 
Rise from the blue depths of that silent dome, 
Where each tamed billow crouches like a slave ! 
The soft moon slumbers over earth and sea, 
The stars look down in beauty — Where are ye? 


Oh! by the music of that voiceless spell, 

Which breathes at eventide o’er ocean’s breast — 
By the sad murmur of the wreathed shell, 

Whose wailing spirit never sinks to rest — 
By the red blush that lights your fairy cell, 

When Phebus slopes unwearied to the west — 
By thy sea-worshipp’d hair and snowy brow, 
Daughter of Ocean, pity —listen now ! 


By those blue laughing eyes that wildly beam 
Through the light mantle of the leaping spray, 
Like midnight stars thick-mirror’d in the stream, 
Whose heaving bosom multiplies their ray — 
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By thy white-shoulders’ wave-encircled gleam, 
O’er which the loosen’d tresses love to stray, 
Leave the dark chambers of thy charmed sleep — 
Why slumb’rest thou? Wake, daughter of the deep !” 


Then follows a star-spirit’s song, which we skip. 


“* They come—they come! and from their beauty fling, 

Like a thin robe, the ocean’s azure vest ; 

They come! light streams from each immortal wing, 
Like rays wave-borrow’d from the ruddy west. 

Now like a charmed warrior as they sing, 
The courteous billow stoops his snowy crest, 

And the winds hush their wailing o’er the seas, 

Spell-bound, to list their own Nereides.” 


On which the sea-nymphs sing an answer from the wave; and then come 
he fairies : 
“« Robed in the silken gossamer that flows, 

Woven in lustre from your elfin loom ! 

Couch’d in the ruby chambers of the rose, 
Fed by its dew, and curtain’d by its bloom ! 

Hither, ye elves! the sunbeam fainter glows, 
And the loved twilight gathers with its gloom — 

Fly from the grassy mount’s untrodden brow, 

Drop from the scented blossom of the bough — 


Steal from the lily’s dew-bespangled bell, 

That rings its fairy curfew to the night — 
Haste from the lowly vi'let’s hidden cell, 

Whose beauty shrinketh widow-like from sight — 
Creep from the truant snail's deserted shell, 

Come from the cowslip’s golden halls of light —- 
Wake from each blossom of the apple-tree, 
That opes its bright pavilion to the bee. 


Man’s waking hour hath pass’d, and holy sleep 
Sits on his throbless temples, like a crown 

Fresh pluck’d from Lethe’s garden of the deep, 
Briefly to chain each master-passion down. 

Nought recks the slumb’rer now of eyes that weep, 
Of lips that threaten, and of brows that frown ; 

No more his curses climb the darken’d sky 

In wrath — the pure air burns not with his sigh. 


Then, come! if e’er your lightly-falling feet 

Have call’d soft echoes from the hollow dell — 
If e’er the music of the breeze was sweet, 

That lulls the folding flower-leaf with its spell — 
1f e’er with answ’ring voice ye loved to greet 

The lute-like plaint of widow’d Philomel — 
If e’er the weeping bough its tear-drops threw 
To deck your fairy coronet with dew. 


The world is ours alone — the conscious stars, 
Night’s holy children, vigilant above, 
Look down in silence from their golden cars, 
To seek below for something they may love. 
Haste to the fairy tryste — nought earthly mars, 
As erst, our elfin revel in the grove ; 
Soft harps are sounding with their wonted thrill, 
Bright feet are glancing noiseless on the hill.” 


These are harmonious thoughts, in He should also sedulously eschew such 
golden numbers shrouded. Macte rhymes as morning and dawning. He 
virlute, puer! If you stick to this has a nice translation of a passage 
vein, you willdo. Wehave notroom in Hippolytus (p.114—117). What 
for further extract; but we do not would he think of looking over 
think Graham succeeds in lyric metres. Claudian? 
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Who is Spicer? Heaven knows. 
But who are Longman, Rees, Orme, 
Brown, Green, and Longman? All 
the earth knows. Hence arises a won- 
der. That Spicer should have written 
the Last Evening of Catanie* cannot 
be in any degree considered as won- 
derful, because nobody knows what is 
to be wondered at in Spicer; the mat- 
ter of astonishment is that Longman, 
Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Long- 
man (we love to give them all their com- 

llations), should have published it: 
Put we do not profess to be in the secrets 
of the publishing world. The opening 
of the poem must speak for itself. 


‘* Sunset on its own Sicily 

Hath spread like a royal canopy — 

The clouds of its western glory rolled 

In a mantle of purple and mingled gold ; 

And the beams shot forth from the sun’s 
red car, 

And sounds that seem echoed from afar ; 

And the thousand natural charms that 
rive 

A spirit of loveliness to eve, 

Their visions of glory, fair Catanie, 

Are shedding round thee most radiantly.” 


So Catanie was shining radiant-ly 
in its own Sici-ly, under sunset as a 
cano-py. We soon find that 


“ There were airy shadows creeping 
Like spirits, from rock and tower and 
tree, 
As if to watch where the lovely are 
sleeping 
In innocent rest, unconscious-ly.” 


But, 


“ There is still one deep red beam 
Over the darkened waters playing ; 
One might have thought that ominous 
gleam 
A guardian spirit, awhile delaying 
The summons of gloomy fate, to see 
The working of some dark destiny. 
And there were hymnings, low and sweet, 
That came on the breeze o’er the moon- 
light sea, 
As if the voice of a sea-maid charmed 
The listening waves with its melo-dy.” 


These ominous preparations made a 
deep impression in Catanie in Sicily ; 
blushing cheeks in the banquets turn 


*« All pale, for danger will always be 
Most fearful when linked with mystery.” 


Soldiers are warned by one voice, which 
tells them that their trade is nought— 
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“ Forgotten alike are the slain and thee, 
For their word is only of victory.” 


Which opens rather a new light on 
affairs, it being quite new to us to hear 
of the slain raising the shout of victory. 
The traveller gets a hint from the same 
voice, which assures him, that, though 


“* There’s a fair ship stemming the sum- 
mer sea, 
The waves round her path sing merrily,” 


it will be sure to be wrecked. The 
lover is told to mourn when he sees 
life depart from his mistress — 


“‘ From a thing so fair, that seems formed 
to be 
Apart from the fate of mortality.” 


And these prophecies being duly 
delivered, 


‘* Then sunk the echoes on tower and tree, 
But slowly, as if reluctantly.” 


And after that came the earthquake, 
and the vulture 


** Rose as the stifling breath went by, 
And past with a low and sullen cry.” 


And there was an end of Catanie in 
Sicily—-a most euphonious name, 
which is deservedly dear to the poet, 
who says in a note that — 


** Catanre.—I cannot but be aware 
that a principal port and city in Sicily 

as been universally recognised, in mo- 
dern times, as ‘ Catania.’ This word, 
as containing four syllables, is repugnant 
to the structure of the versification which 
is adopted in the present poem. 

«« That the term ‘ Catanie’ is not 
wholly invented, I would refer to the 
earliest Greek name, Karavy. Pausa- 
nias, ‘ Kuhnii,’ page 867 ; adopted like. 
wise by the Latin authors, Cicero Orat. 
Verrem, 23; Pliny, Natural History, 
pp. 3 and 8; Frobonii.” 


To which grand display of learned 
authors we may add, that it is used 
by Spicerus, Longmanni, passim. The 
other poems in the collection are quite 
as good as Catanie. We regret to 
state, that the poem to the memory of 
Sir Walter Scott, beginning with “Take 
the harp, Scotland,” is surreptitiously 
conveyed, in a great measure, from an 
excellent poem called “ Draw thy 
sword, Scotland ;” which is beautifully 
sung by M‘Gregor, of the Canteen. 


* The Last Evening of Catanie; with other Poems. By William Henry Spicer. 
London, 1834. Longman andCo. 12mo. Pp. 176. 
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What is it Horatius Flaccus remarks ? 


“« Mediocribus esse poetis, 
Non dii, non homines, non concessere 
columne.”’ 


Neither god, man, nor column, would 
therefore give the title of poetry to tlie 
compositions of W. 8. Roscoe.* We 
may find smooth verses in them for all 
that. Take the first as a specimen : 


** To the River Brathay, in Langdale. 
Written at Rydal, in Westmoreland, 
1797. [A long time ago, Master 
Roscoe ! } 


Wild, restless stream! thy course I trace 
Ww ith musing steps, when Ev ening gray 
Steals o’er the vale with silent pace, 
And shuts the crimson gates of day. 


As on thy checker’d banks I rove, 
And listen to the woodlark’s note, 

Or blackbird pipe the song of love, 
Responsive to his partner’s throat ; 


I seek the various-tinted flowers 
That speck the mountain’s lofty side, 
Or those that in thy wild-wove bowers 
Their fragrant sweets unheeded hide. 


Falling in many a gurgling rill, 
From stormy L angdale’s ; pathless brow, 
And sparkling on the gi rassy hill, 
Thou seek’st the sunny vale below, 
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There, wandering by the hazel bush, 

I scarcely mark thy silent stream ; 
Now forth again I see thee gush, 

And catch the sun’s departing beam. 


Now sparkling on thy pebbled bed, 
Now in a sportive whirlpool playing ; 

Or by the fragrant cool shade led, : 
Within the lonely green- -wood straying. 


Now rushing deep the vale along, 

Thou boisterous roll'st thy little wave ; 
Till Grasmere’s waters lost among, 

No more thy troubled stream shall rave. 


Such is the life of wo-born man, 
Doom’d the like checker’d course to 
take, 
Till, worn, he end his fretful span, 
In dark oblivion’s cheerless lake.” 


There are some other copies of verses 
just as good and as bad as the above in 
the collection. Whenever any thing 
beyond this is attempted, it is sure to 
be a failure. ‘ The Muses,” for in- 
stance, are sad rubbish—so is “ The 
Monody”—and so are many others. 
Crofton Croker writes to us to remon- 
strate with Roscoe on a poem called 
“ The Spirit of O’Donaghoe.” “There 
is no such ghost or gentleman,”’ says 
Crofty in his letter. “* The name of the 
family is O’Donoghue. But let that 
pass. I'll take the poem, verse by verse. 


‘ From Killarney’s green waves, and the smooth deep returning, 
Ere yet the swe et wood-lark had caroll’d his lay, 
0’ Donaghoe rose in the beam of the morning, [murning 7} 
With radiance ne’er seen in the sunshine of day.’ 


“* Killarney is a dake, and to talk of 
its green waves and its smooth deep 
is nonsense —just as bad as the rhyme 
‘ morning’ and ‘returning.’ There 
is no such thing as a woodlark in the 
whole county of Kerry or province of 


Munster; and I’m sure there’s no need 
of telling us that the radiance in which 
O’Donoghue rose in the beam of the 
morning was nothing like those which 
he would put on when full drest in the 
sunshine of day. 


* His face, though angelic, with sorrow was worn ; 
His beard softly waved to the wind of the west ; 
In his once royal isle be was seated forlorn, 
And thus his old kingdom he, weeping, addrest.’ 


“ God help us! O’Donoghue would 
have scorned the notion of saying that 
he was the king of any of the old 
kingdoms. Well did he know that there 
were only five kings in Ireland, the 
O' Neils, the O’Briens, the O’Connors, 
the M‘What-d’ye-call’ems, and the 
M‘Morroughs——and by no manner of 
means the O’Donoghues. As to his 


beard, I admit that if a man with a 
beard sits in a west wind it may point 
westward ; but what is there in that to 
make any gentleman forlorn, I’d be glad 
to know! lLremember a story about a 
man’s beard pointing west in Dingledy- 
couch, which is pleasant to hear, as re- 
lated by Jemmy O’Brien, but which I 
have not time to narrate at present. 


‘ «¢ Fair Island of Saints, in the mid ocean roar, 


Still dash the white waves round thine emerald throne ; 
Still swell the bold cliffs on thy far-jutting 


The broad sea thy boundary, 


? 
shore, 


its waters thine own.”’’ 


. Poems by William Stanley Roscoe. London, 1834. Pickering. 12mo. Pp. 196. 
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«Tf this is not nonsense, it is uncom- 
monly like it. A broad boundary is, 
I think, a bull. And how, in the name 
of all the saints, can the white waves 
in mid ocean dash upon the shore? 
That would never pass muster at the 
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Admiralty. And once more, how is 
Ireland in one line the fair island of 
saints, and in the next the island of the 
emerald throne. Roscoe is a poor judge 
of colours. 


‘ « Proudly still rolls thy Shannon his high waves along, 
And bids the Atlantic hoarse murmuring recoil ; 
Softly flows thy famed Liffey its valleys among, 
And winds its slow stream through thy fertilised soil!” ’ 


*“ O Juno! goddess of the sky, what 
is thisabout? There are no high waves 
in the Shannon —no hoarse murmuring 
of its recoil from the Atlantic ; and the 


Liffey is a little squirt of.a stream, 
much resembling a puddle rolling 
through the barrenest soil of Ireland. 


« ** Sweetly spread thy blue lakes, lofty rise thy wild mountains ; 
Still boast thy green valleys the sun’s brightest beams ; 
Still thine the gay w oodlands and crystalline fountains, 
Flowery meadows, deep glens, and smooth gliding streams.” 


“ And did O’Donoghue say all this 
taffeta talk? He must then not have 
emerged from any of the lakes, but 
from the Devil’s Punchbowl; and 


come up in that state which is called 
by ourselves crying drunk, or as the 
Scotch authors have it, “ greetin’ 
fou.” 


‘ « Then, O say! sadly sorrowing beneath thy clear skies, 
Why droops man a slave, and a recreant to Heaven ? 
Shall he dare thy rich clime and its blessings despise, 
And scorn the high boon which his Maker has given ?”’ 


“ Same remark as on the last. 


An unfortunate maiden is shortly afterwards 


mentioned by the distracted O’ Donoghue, who [the maiden, I mean | 


‘ « Flies the fierce tempest,—she flies to the city,— 
She sees his pale head on the high castle gate ! 
O shed o’er her memory the kind tear of pity, 
And heave a last sigh for poor Marian’s fate.” ’ 


** What city, in the name of Mars? 
Where is the High Castle Gate? I 
have seen the pates of some thieves 
and murderers stuck over the North 
and South gates of my native city, but 


«« But 


Now see the green banner 


that practice had gone by years ago; 
and unless O’ Donoghue by being drunk 
had seen double, and doubled his eye- 
sight backward, he could not have seen 
any thing of the kind. 


athwart the blue sky, on yon far mountain-height, 
all- waving, unfurl’d! 


Hark! the shrill brazen trump warns thy sons to the fight, 
And peals its loud sound on the wide startled world.” ’ 


“ This is dead robbery, and nothing 
else. I remember the original well. 
I heard it for the first time at Ballin- 
collig, where it was sung to me by 
Jack Edgar: 


‘And we'll go up, and we'll go down, 
And we’ll see who dares oppose us ; 


And this Orange crew we will purshue, 
With a green flag fiying afore us.’ 


Is there a man with soul so dead as 
not to see the infinite superiority of the 
original over Roscoe’s base and pilfered 
imitation ? 


‘ « Now rush thy brave hosts on thy proud glitt’ring foes, 
And sweep ‘through the plain like their big ocean wave 


Ye sons of green Erin! 


remember your woes — 
Thou slave! rise a man, or be freed in the 


siete: 209 
grave, 


* This is what we call in Ireland ‘ very fine oysters.’ 


‘ « O remember the deeds which your fathers have done, 
Bold conquerors of yore ! when by L iberty led ! 
Remember the fields which their valour bas won ! 
You fight for the land where your forefathers bled ! 
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“« From their caves of the wind their sad spirits shall rise, 
And roll the dim cloud o’er Lena’s blue heath ; 






Shall chant their wild death-song amid the dark skies, 
Enwrapt in the red streaming meteors of death. 


«« But when the rough blast of the battle shall cease, 
And Freedom again all propitious shall smile, 
Your fair-bosom’d daughters shall meet you in peace, 
And welcome you home to your Emerald Isle.”’ 


Now, in the name of St. Patrick, where is Lena’s blue heath. Oh! my 
countrymen, this Roscoe is no more than what you would call an imposture. 


‘ He struck bis sad harp with the faint hand of woe ; 
Softly echoed the notes, as, with sorrow opprest, 
He tore the white locks in despair from his brow, 
And sought in the waves the green seat of his rest.’ 


“ Let him sink then, and be a 
was going to say something not polite ; 
but I shall only add, and—be hanged ; 
for that is a natural and respectable end 
to the genteelest of old Irish families. 
If this fellow is not a sham O’Donog- 
hue, against whom the police should 
be on the look-out, my name ’s not 
Crofty Croker.” 

So far our friend. His critique 
seems to us to be just, though severe ; 
and we fling the volume in the dust- 
hole. 





If we had looked in good season at 
the dedication of Mr. Ord’s poem,* we 
should most assuredly have given it an 
earlier place in our list ; foritisdedicated 
to the King; but we had not adverted to 
the circumstance in time, and therefore 
must let it take its position as it is. 
Ord is a true Englishman, wishing to put 
our country on the highest pinnacle of 
renown, and we rejoice that we agree 
with him in the wish. Take a sample 
from his introduction, which we take 
leave to say is the best bit ofhis book. 


** Yea, T have sung full many a pleasant day, 
Through cloud and sunshine, of thy lofty state ; 
Of the glad times, when minstrels tuned the lay 
To simple maidens in the summer heat ; 
When silly shepherds piped their forest songs most sweet. 


And of the time of love and chivalry, 

Ere any gem had fallen from their brow ; 

When they did walk in palaces most high, 

Bearing no dastard fears and doubts as now, 
But held their plumes in air most seraph-like, I trow! 


Of kings, and queens, and all that them befel ; 

Of woes, that crowd even halls all tapestried ; - 

Of cruel loves that in high temples dwell ; 

Of cares that sit with monarchs side by side ; 
And of the great events that roll in Time's wild tide ! 


How from a small and tiny mountain-rill 
That murmurs to the summer winds and flowers, 
A vast and giant river took its fill, 
And spake in thunder to the forest bowers, 
Till the great sea was fill’d, and spake from all her towers. 


How all the earth did worship at her feet ; 

How her proud vessels crowded every sea ; 

How every sea was conquered by her fleet : 

And how she still had tower’d, supreme and free, 
But for the traitor’s hate, that will not let her be. 


How papal power once dwelt in halls of might 
Where yet the mouldering abbeys touch the sky ; 
Till the true faith came down in robes of light, 
And fell the temples of idolatry, 
And fell the sculptured shapes that mock’d the God on high ! 





* England ; an Historical Poem. By John Walker Ord. ‘“ Dieu et mon droit.” 


Vol. I. 





London, 1834. Simpkin and Marshall. 


8vo. Pp. 262. 
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How the baronial castles, crumbling low, 
(Where sleep sweet wild-flowers, fed by human gore, ) 
Once held high merriment and princely shew, 

Dance, song, festivity, and minstrel’s lore— 
With power to beat the foe, and hunt him from our shore. 


How patriots have fought on ev’ry hill ; 

How ev’ry crag hath heard the shout of Fame ; 

How ne’er invader stood, and never will, 

Where Albion’s rocks stand forth in snow-white flame ! 
How never spot nor stain shall tarnish Albion’s name. 


Roll all thy vineyards to the setting sun, 

Proud France, and wave thy harvests in the air! 

Spain, play thy serenadings to the moon ; 

And thou, Italia, shew thy painter’s care, 
Pillars, and marble domes, and temples standing fair. 


Your mountains, that do breast the azure sky ; 

Your rivers, that like oceans roll along ; 

Your forests, that like sleeping giants lie ; 

Your cataracts, with thunder in their song ; 
Your valleys glad and bright, by poets yet unsung. 


What are they all when England nods her head ? 
Hers is the might of lord and conqueror ; 
Have ye a people that like her’s are wed 
To lofty deeds, that ring from shore to shore— 
The good, the pure, the just, whose praise can ne’er run o’er ? 


Boast ye such castles, abbeys, temples fair, 
Rich green and golden fields, rich granaries ? 
Her genius, that doth touch the morning star, 
Her mighty ships and constant enterprise, 
Her cities huge and vast, whose spires salute the skies!” 


The rhymes here are not the best, does our heart good to hear such verses, 
nor perhaps can we claim justly all the nevertheless. What makes him in such 
praise which Ord demands forus; butit a desperate passion with Scotland ? 


‘« A fair shoot oft will spring from rotten tree, 

And sweetest flowers grow from corruption’s grave. 

And so sprang Edward. Would the mountains free 

And wilds of Wales, had never stain’d his glaive ; 

Nor torn the freedom from Llewellyn brave ; 

Nor crown’d his forehead with the willow bough ; 

Nor slain each patriot in his rocky cave ; 

Nor pluck’d the hero’s laurels from his brow, 
Where, eagle-like, he pass’d his mountains to and fro! 


Then had the tarnish lain not on his crest: 

Yet for that he the dastard Scots drove back, 

And crush’d them to the mire, where yet they rest ; 

And o’er each fetid carcase made a track 

For his red chariot-wheels, and was not slack 

To drive his horses’ hoofs through heart and brain ; 

And burnt their homes, till all the land was black ; 

And hunted forth their young o’er hill and plain ; 
And hanged their rebel chiets, to rot in wind and rain— 


I do forgive him all. Their damned guile, 
Cant, craft, and lies, he stopp’d with the red sword ; 
And smooth’d the prickles on their thistled isle. 
Rank slaves !—did they not Wallace sell, their lord, 
And she, their hapless queen, whom all adored ? 
And their own king, slain by the hangman’s knife ? 
Long since the hate and curse of God was stirred ; 
And now, like Jews, they lead a vagrant life, 

And blacken all the earth with lust, and greed, and strife. 
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They shout of Bannockburn ! 


— they shout aloud ? 


Who was their foe 1 — Our poorest, feeblest king ; 
An army worn and faint, by famine bow’d. 


They shout of Preston! 


—( well they know each thing 


Of scanty conquest, and its honours sing.) 
But I a hundred blood-red fields could shew — 


I could a hundred ¢ 
No more. 


rlorious victories sing. 
The curse burns on their craven brow, 


And I have nought but curses, and I curse them now. 


Yea, from my heart of hearts, and on the day 

I lie in death, my last curse be for them. 

Wildly they wrong’d me, and my sullen clay 

Shall lend a light to shew the w orld their shame — 
A might to tear away their latest gem — 

Whose hearts are barren as their shatter’d shore — 
Bleak as their deserts — narrow as their fame. 

O, that the stripe might lash them as of yore, 

That English swords might chase them forth for evermore !” 


This is savage enough ; and we beg 
leave to say, on behalf of our English 
Justinian, that the slaughter of the 
Welsh bards is merely an absurd fic- 
tion. Let that rest, however, as we 
wish to let Ord speak his mind at full- 
length about the Scotch. 


‘«« It may be asked, why I am thus vin- 
dictive against the Scotch ? 

- Deeply engraven in my own heart 
are the causes of this hatred, and they 
shall cease only with the last flutterings 
of that heart which nourishes them. 

“To that accursed country I owe all 
the sorrows and heart-rendings (such as 
they have been) that have perplexed and 
oppressed my youth — to that country I 
owe that the’ pure spring of my best and 
holiest feelings has been polluted—to that 
damned country I owe thatI am a changed 
man, though yet in my earliest youth, 

“ Has not Scotland in all ages been 
vicious, bad, mean, hollow, wicked, 
sensual, and depraved as now? In ear- 
liest times treacherous, cowardly, mur- 
derous, and vindictive. And are they 
not still the same crouching, selfish, 
arrogant, and unprincipled slaves they 
ever were? They murdered their love- 
liest queen, and betrayed the noblest 
heir of the hereditary line of the Stuarts. 
And now are they not servilely foremost 


in that rude and savage demolition of 


those ancient pillars that have so long 
upheld the stately fabric of British liberty 
all over the world? 

** Moral Scotland!! Away with such 
insolence. Moral!! Ay, if the most 
soul-sickening hy pocrisy, if cant and 
roguery, and brutality of every sort, can 
be called mora ility, then, indeed, is Scot- 
land the most moral country, forsooth, in 
the whole world. Never did live, and 
never will live again, so filthy, nasty, ig- 
norant, malignant, and loathsome a po- 
pulation. Whisky drinking has demoral- 
ised Scotland from one end to the other. 


“Whisky drinking, the habit of the 
Scotch people, from the banquets of their 
nobles to the dunghills of their half- 
starved peasantry, has produced its 
usual soul-subduing, slave-making, and 
demoralizing effects. 

“It has hung like a leaden chain upon 
the limbs of Scotland’s proudest genius 
—(and are not Burns and Hogg the 
boast ofher sons?) It has degraded the 
principles of its clergy and aristocracy, 
and the fountains of its law ; and it has 
gone with its scoundrelly mechanics into 
the house of God, reeking with the un- 
holy fumes, and burning with the fires 
of damnation within them, whilst at the 
same time they vomit forth the foulest 
blasphemies before the altars dedicate to 
God. 

‘* Let me not be savage on her ladies; 
but are they not the most high-cheeked- 
boned of the high-cheeked-boned, the 
most prim of the prudish, the most re- 
served ofthe mock-modest, and the most 
persevering of dram-drinkers? Her 
young men, are they not very braggado- 
cios to the fearful, and veriest slaves and 
cowards to the valiant? Her old men, 
are they not the vilest mammon-hunters 
under the sun? Her priests, are they 
not hypocrites and foul-mouthed libellers 
of the word of God? Her mechanics, 
are they not abandoned and foul-mouthed 
revolutionists, and banner-bearers to 
traitors and demagogues? Her peasants, 
are they not poorly-fed whisky-drinking 
serfs? She is altogether rotten, hollow, 
and putrid at the very core. 

“What, then, is there in this much- 
vaunted country of Scotland, that she 
dare erect her craven brow on the same 
level with magnificent England? Where 
are the statues of her kings—where are 
the tombs of her queens ? Where are 
her public acts of heroism, save at Ban- 
nockburn, forsooth, won by meanest 
stratagems of large Jack -the-Giant- 
killer pits and caltrops, over a wearied 
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army, and an imbecile king. (Against 
which battle I place Falkirk, Halidon 
Hill, Flodden Field, Cuton Moor, and 
Neville Cross — particularly the latter, 
where the whole army of the valiant 
Scots were defeated by—a woman! 
which battles will ring in their brains to 
all eternity.) All their poor fame is in 
England: all that they call good among 
them is nourished, upheld, fed, bred, 
and retained in this very land they pre- 
tend and dare superciliously to depre- 
ciate and despise. 

“They come like swarms of locusts 
over the Tweed, and eat up the rich 
produce of our land, and riot in our 
granaries, and pollute our food and our 
drink. They sit in our own councils, 
and palsy and degrade them, and heap 
the public revenues on themselves and 
their own: and around the pillars of our 
literature they crawl like vipers, and hiss 
and envenom all that is highest and no- 
blest among us; and in our counting- 
houses and marts of commerce they 
crouch amid the gold, and the silver, 
and merchandise ; and amid the palm- 
groves of India, and in the palaces of our 
kings ! 

“Yet, they change not with the land 
they live in, but retain, in all places, the 
mean selfishness and depravity of their 
race. 

“ Tn one thing I admire them truly— 
it is that Scotland so abounds in that 
fruitful weed, the critics. They boast 
of one man who contended that Lord 
Byron and William Wordsworth were no 
poets! Of another, in whose fiery fur- 
nace the red-hot rebel Elliot met with 
most extravagant laud! and of another, 
through whose instrumentality the whole 
fountain of pure and healthy feeling and 
criticism through the land has been pol. 
luted. But I must here pause for the 
present. It is not fit, or to be expected, 
that I can allow any further space to this 
nation of reptiles! To another day, and 
when I shall be more able than at pre- 
sent to devote useful time, 1 leave this 
present subject; and I shall then clearly 
and dispassionately prove that the Scotch 
are the most odious and detestable race 
that ever inhabited the face of the earth. 

**T will make them so hateful, that 
the Jews themselves shall not be a more 
loathed and despised race. 

*‘T will shew how mean, dastardly, 
and contemptible human nature may be- 
come, when suffered to descend through 
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many generations into all things that are 
narrow, mean, hateful, and unprincipled. 
I will shew, indeed, man as he ap- 
proaches the fiend, and then I shall have 
proved what Scotland is, what the Scotch 
are ; and I shall then have done my 
duty to Scotland.” 


What Ord’s particular grief against 
Scotland may be we do not know. 
We surrender to his no-quarter the 
whisky-drinkers of that ancient land 
—with a sigh, however; for among 
them have we known many a good 
fellow; we defend not her old men; 
we leave her young men to defend 
themselves ; revolutionists, reformers, 
banner-bearers, demagogues, and cri- 
tics, we consign to the tenderest mer- 
cies of Old Nick. But we do not de- 
nounce her peasants because they are 
ill fed, or her mechanics because they 
are poor, or her adventurers because 
they seek richer countries; and still 
less can we agree with Mr. Ord, that 
Scotch ladies are “ the most high- 
cheek boned of the high-cheek boned, 
the most prim of the prudish, the most 
reserved of the mock-modest, and the 
most persevering of dram-drinkers.” 
The cheek-bone will no doubt some- 
times shew,—what is bred in the flesh 
will be out in the bone ; but that there 
are charming, and handsome, and 
good, and darling, and every-way-to- 
be-beloved women iu Scotland, he who 
denies denies what is the truth. None 
can be more modest without prudery, 
none less reserved without taint of in- 
decorum ; and as for dram-drinking, we 
fear that the female society in or from 
Scotland in which Mr. Ord mixed 
must have been of rather a character so 
mixed as to render it a matter of little 
moment among them whether the 
liquor they drank was mixed or not. 

We shall review (perhaps) Ord’s 
book when he finishes it. We are, 
up to his last stanza, (except those 
which he dedicates to a young lady, 
whom he calls W.) only as far as 
Richard III., near three centuries and 
a half ago. One line in the errata 
amused us. 


« P, 134, for cattle read batile.” 
We turned to the stanza: 


‘* The last — the last of the proud Saxon race !— 
His heart was high and brave — his soul was pure, 
And kingly greatness sat upon his face : 

No storm or peril fear’d he to endure : 

The joy of cattle was his chiefest lure : 

And of his people’s love, who lov’d him well, 
And of their homage, he was ever sure.” 
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This description as it stands would 
fit Lord Althorp in the House of Com- 
mons. The honest Saxon countenance, 
the physiognomical greatness, the love 
of cattle, the fearlessness of divisions, 
and the love and homage of the people 


by whom he is surrounded, are all 
Althorpian. 


The Vigil of a Young Soldier !* The 
soldier may be young, but the story of 
such vigils is old. He is 
‘* Sleepless himself to give his readers 

sleep ;” 


and a more slumbery poem of its 
inches is not to be found in Christen- 
dom. The young soldier appears to 
be somewhat of the taste of that ce- 
lebrated hero Chrononhotonthologos, 
who, our readers may recollect, pre- 
ferred to be 


‘* Lulled by the music of resounding 
cannon,” 


So with the young soldier. 


‘* The brawl of elements is sport to me, 
Soft is the tempest’s music in mine ear ; 
On Alpine snows—amid the wildest sea— 
Welcome the storm thatcould but bring 
a fear!” 


He despises the ordinary vanities of 


human life in harmonious verse, as fol- 
lows :— 


‘* Some seek for popularity,— the love 
Of many, who ne’er win the love of 
one ; 
Some look alone for happiness above, 
Some frolic it below —and have their 
fun: 
The priest, the statesman, and the roué, 
run 
Blind in the dark and dazzled in the 
sun; 
I’ve seen myself a many who have 
won 
Pleasure from all things, happiness 
from none.” 


This is a novel species of stanza, but 
it is a favourite with the author. Be- 
wailing the lost state of England, he 
observes :—~ 


“« Equality’s the shout that rends the 
air, 

The world does seek her—look, is she 
not there? 

When wealth breeds sin, and poverty 
despair, 

Our woes in sad equality we share.” 


* The Vigil of a Young Soldier. 


London, 1854. 
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We lament to find that our young 
soldier is a Cockney ; and, in spite of 
his defiance of the world’s opinion, 
thymes very much after the fashion of 
that part of the world which is east of 
Temple Bar. 


«« Zoned with an atmosphere of pure ideas 
[idears], 
Where brightly beaming with a bound- 
less love, 
Our Maker’s glorious majesty appears.” 


Zoned as he is with an atmosphere 
of pure hi-dears, he does not approve 
of love being controlled by advice. 
The following passage is pretty. 


‘« Starving the poor to make a nation 
great 
May well be called a policy of state ; 
Though Christian dogmas with the world 
have weight, 
Christ’s moral laws, ’twould seem, were 
out of date. 
My God! what laws there have been, and 
there are !— 
See beauty’s glorious galaxy adorn 
Proud fashion’s circle, rising star by 
star, 
To fade ‘neath tyrant custom before 
morn. 


Turn to yon haggard tribe of early 
ghosts, 
Unbless’d by love, and scarce by hope 
upbuoy’d, 
E’en trust in God in misery they’ve lost, 
All passion blasted, and all health de- 
stroy’d ; 
Of nature’s garden are the fairest flowers 
Thus left to die, debarr’d of sympathy ? 
Nolovers’ sigh, but riches’ golden showers 
Must wake the girl to love and liberty. 


But love rejects all fetters—free and 
wild, 
And passionately fond, the woman’s 
heart 
Could ne'er be link’d by gold, though 
from a child 
All good she’s taught this idol will 
impart ; 
Oh, woman, woman! well mayst thou be 
Jalse, 
Thy woes do justify thee, and thy 
tears, 
Thy tears of bitter agony, whose salts 
Exhale round Hymen’s couch a cloud 
of fears.” 


It is hard to understand these last 
lines, but the rhymes are neat. Our 
poet is not always so complimentary 
to women: 
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« Had passion’s tide been stemm’d with 
equal scorn, 
Youth’s bark had swam, triumphant, 
pleasure’s sea, 
Hope’s star had never faded in her dawn, 
Nor, Scampo, I presum'd to sing of 
thee. 
1 know my soul from virtue’s path is 
hurl’d 
To depths, oh God! unutterably low— 
I grovell’d to the mistress of the world, 
Woman,— our worshipp’d scorn, fond 
cherish’d foe !” 


This was wrong, decidedly wrong ; 
but better times are coming, when 


“The happy bark of love shall reason 
steer, 


Our years glide on free from infirmity, 
And hymns of praise the high Jehovah 

hear 

Peal through the halls of glad eternity. 
In one unbroken long, long swell of joy, 

A happier spring-tide of our hopes 

shall rise, 
Affection’s balm shall all our pains de- 
stroy, 

And lasting love make earth a para- 

dise.” 

This must do for the young soldier. 
We hope he has a better ear for a bugle 
or a drum than he has for poetry. We 
assure him that he ought to get out of 
his head some missy notions as to the 
necessity of the diffusion of penny 
knowledge, the preference of turnips 
to mutton, the black humbug, the im- 
propriety of matrimony, and so forth. 
He should leave these matters to the 
professors of such sciences; and if he 
bea soldier, let him fling aside namby- 
pamby ditties, to sing 

** Madam, I know my trade is war, 

And what should I deny it for.” 


Or, 


“Tam ason of Mars, who have been in 
many wars, 

And shew my cuts and scars wherever I 
come ; 

This here was for a wench, and that other 
in a trench, 

When welcoming the French at the sound 
of the drum. 

Lal de dandle,” &c, 


_ We are perhaps in some sort anti- 
cipating a duty which we shall have to 
perform by and by, in noticing an An- 
nual—but this before us is a midsummer 
Annual. We can assure our readers 
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“ The White Rose of York; a Midsummer Annual. Edited by George Hogarth, 
London, Murray; Halifax, Whitley and Booth, and R. Leyland, 
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it is not by any means a midsummer 
madness, for the White Rose of York * 
blooms beauteous in the scented air. 
It is edited by Hogarth, who in the 
North holds up one of the flags of 
Toryism with intrepid hand, and is 
dedicated by permission to the Queen. 
Hogarth remarks in his preface — 


‘«In presenting this new Annual to 
the public, the editor is perfectly aware 
of the apparent objection derived from 
the ample, nay, superabundant crop, of 
those productions which spring from the 
metropolitan press at the beginning of 
every year. But he thinks there is yet 
room for this little flower ;—in the first 
place, because it is a varrery of its spe- 
cies, differing from any that has as yet 
been cultivated ; and, also, because it is 
planted in a distant and hitherto unoccu- 
pied soil. 

“ Without attempting to detract from 
the merit of the London Annuals, or to 
deny that they answer the end of their 
being, we merely repeat a remark that 
has been made a thousand times when 
we say, that they are more indebted for 
their attractions to the magic of the pen- 
cil and the graver than to the excellence 
of their literary matter. Graceful poetry 
and elegant prose are certainly to be 
found among their contents; but it is 
notorious, that little of their value is 
derived from pieces of this description, 
their literary articles being frequently 
nothing more than explanatory pendants 
to some exquisite specimen of graphic 
art. Such articles, even when they bear 
a distinguished name, are seldom worthy 
of it ; their flimsiness generally express- 
ing, as plainly as words could do, the 
writer’s indifference to his task, and his 
feeling that intellectual exertion would 
be thrown away upon it. The London 
Annuals, in short, are beautiful things, 
and well worthy of the great sums they 
draw ;— sums not more than sufficient to 
return, with a fair profit, the capital ad- 
vanced in producing them. But this 
capital is distributed, not among the 
poets, essayists, and critics, but among 
the painters and engravers of Great Bri- 
tain; and certainly British art has de- 
rived much benefit, and the British public 
much pleasure, from its application.” 


We rather think that, with the ex- 
ception of the Amulet, Heath’s Pic- 
turesque Annual— perhaps the Keep- 
sake, and one or two of the more 
gorgeous collections of fine engravings 
—the Annuals of London are losing 
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concerns. The wretched Souvenir, for 
instance, can hardly find a publisher— 
and Hogarth is quite correct in say- 
ing that its literary articles are trash. 
We hope that Yorkshire will start 
a better candidate for success than 
the ordinary London run ; though, if 
Mr. Hogarth will allow us the pun, it 
is not good Yorkshire practice to start 
without plates. “ The Crystal Goblet,” 
by Roby (a clever fellow), is good, 
but rather too long —and, at all events, 
as we have placed Mr. Hogarth among 
the poets, we shall not pay any atten- 
tion to the prose labours of his colla- 
borateurs. Really, the Yorkshire abo- 
rigines get through admirably well. 
Cronhelm, whoever he may be, who 
writes the “Doom of Cordoba,” has 
an ear for verse and a mind for poetry 
—so also have Peter and Spencer. 
We could extract many passages from 
their contributions which would prove 
what we say to be true, (by the by, is 
the old ballad of the slaying of Sir John 
Ealand, quoted by Mr. Spencer in his 
notes and preface on his poem of the 
 Ladye of Ealand,” published? The 
scraps he gives are very picturesque ;) 
but we prefer taking a whole poem, 
contributed by Thomas Crossley, a man 
who can write. It is on the death of 
Falconer, the author of the Shipwreck. 


ARION’S GRAVE. 

“* The stately bark from Afric’s shore 

Spread her white sails, and, proudly 

free, 
Upon her ample deck she bore 
The minstrel of the sea,— 

The minstrel who had fought the storms 
Of ocean in their wildest forms. 


He was from Albion’s sunny isle, 
Land of the beauteous and the brave, 
Where first he met the Muse’s smile, 
And dared the foamy wave ; 
And rapturously had touch’d the string, 
Struck by the sea-storm’s faithless wing. 


That stately bark shall ne’er again 
Her bold unbounded course retrack 
O’er the proud bosom of the main, 
And bear her treasure back ; 
Nor anxious friends with joy discern 
The first glimpse of her blest return. 
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On ocean’s distant line a speck, 
Dubious, the eye full oft explored, 
Some queenly ship, with crowded deck, 

To home and friends restored. 
Alas! not thus may e’er return 
That bark which wave an@ tempest spurn. 


O bard! full oft has Pity’s tear 
Been shed o’er what thy strains disclose, 
For poor Palemon’s sad career, 
Who shared thy former woes ; 
And on Colonna’s fatal shore 
Sigh’d Anna’s name—and sigh’d no more, 


Alas! in death’s appalling hour, 
When the wild wreck’s disparting form 
Of science lost the guiding power, 
The victim of the storm ; 
To tell thy fate no soul was spared, 
For all one general grave had shared. 


Thy tomb may be the ocean surge, 
Thy chilly shroud the green sea-weed, 
The wild winds may prolong thy dirge 
Where there is none to heed ; 
But, O, thy monument remains 
In British hearts and deathless strains!” 


We wish Hogarth every success in 
his undertaking, and we are sure he 
deserves it. May the White Rose 
flourish! We cannot part with it, 
however, without congratulating our 
Manchester friend Sowler on the ad- 
mirable manner in which he has 
printed it. 


Here is indeed a book of beauty! 
Lady Charlotte Bury’s Three Great 
Sanctuaries of Tuscany *—a book splen- 
did in execution, composition, decora- 
tion, poetry —in every thing which the 
genius of the author or the artist can 
produce. It is most nobly introduced 
by a fine engraving of Lady Charlotte 
herself—a great likeness; and most 
royally subscribed for by some couple 
of dozen of kings and queens, emperors 
and empresses, princes and princesses. 
Let us take as specimen the verses 
about Florence, in the canto which 
bears the name of Vallombrosa — word 
for ever dear to those who love the 
song of him 
“* Who sang of man’s first fall, the never- 

dying lay,” 
as Lady Charlotte sweetly says. 


** Dull is the eye which views that arch’s span,+ 
Of airy structure, bending o’er the stream ; 


* The Three Great Sanctuaries of Tuscany—Vallombrosa, Camaldoli, Laverna ; 


a Poem, with Historical and Legendary Notices. 


Charlotte Bury. ’ 
by the late Rev. Edward Bury. 
+ The Ponte della Trinita. © 


By the Right Honourable Lady 


Illustrated by Engravings of the Scenery, from original Drawings 
London, 1834. 
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Or gazed upon that clustering city’s plan, 

By Arno rising like a fairy dream ; 

And hath not sought, in fondly cherished theme 

Of pen or pencil, to arrest the scene, 

Whether in lunar ray or sunny gleam ; 

When shadows lay distinct in softened sheen, 
Beauteous thou art in all—city of matchless mien ! 


A spell of sweet endearment in the place 
Twines round the souls of those who sojourn there ; 
It has a wooing charm, serene in grace, 
Like dame who gracefully the garb doth wear 
Of matron quiet and domestic care ; 
A gentle dignity, a placid smile, 
A chastened loveliness, withouten glare, 
That can the troubled soul from self beguile, 
Bid thoughts of peace return, and memory sleep the while. 


Of Liberty the cradle here was rock’d, 
Free and unswathed her limbs in vigour grew, 
Till strong become, the noble child unlocked 
The springs of learning to her favoured crew ; 
Then followed wealth, and power, and luxury too, 
The dread concomitant of power and wealth, 
Which makes men curse the day that e’er they knew 
Aught save the charms of virtue, peace, and health ; 
When more—vice spoils by force, or mines by treacherous stealth. 


Foremost mid those who here high exploits wrought, 
Thirsting for blood, the Amidei rise ; 
See, Ponte Vecchio’s curious form hath brought 
The white steed and its lord before mine eyes ; 
There still, methinks, his bleeding body lies, 
The prey of vengeance for his forfeit vow ; 
There still the object of his perjuries 
Laments, too late, her fatal rage, 1 trow ; 

h’en woman’s jealousy to death, perchance, may bow. 


And she who loved him —whom he loved —for her 
The sun is rayless, and the morn is flown ; 
The light of life is darkened —not a stir 
In her stopped pulse gives anguish power to moan— 
All sense, e’en sense of grief, seems turned to stone, 
And happy were it could it ne’er return ; 
But sad existence, burdensome and lone, 
Flings a dull current from its chilling urn ;— 
Again she wakes, she breathes, again her heartstrings burn ! 


Heuce the fierce strivings, hence the deep-drawn groans, 
Hence the wild stories of this classic site, 
That seem yet graven on its very stones — 
The civil broils—the dreadful black and white ! 
Back on the mind, from dull, oblivious night, 
Again recurs each long-forgotten scene ; 
Again great Dante starts to life and light— 
Hlis eagle eye, his sad, wild poet’s mien, 
His glorious halo-ray, and wreath of deathless green. 


With eyes uplifted to the giant dome 

Which Brunelleschi poised and hung in air, 

Gaze on enraptured, till thy mind become 

Kindred with his who placed that wonder there. 

That splendid herald of his genius rare 

Hath nobler office than to give delight : 

‘Thou, too, art human—in that triumph share, 

Which tells of power —of intellectual might, 
Aud all man can achieve at once reveals to sight! 
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Allied to Dante’s, next in high degree 
Ghiberti’s works resplendent lustre shed 
Around that precious spot, where gloriously 
Still lives the genius of the mighty dead : 
Pursue thy search, and when thy step is led 
Before those gates, where sculpture’s art hath striven 
To embody words of life-—those gates once said 
The portals meet to be which lead to heaven— 
The heart's best homage pay, which is in silence given. 


Adieu to thee, fair Florence! long delayed, 

While wrapt in musings on the glorious past, 

My destined pilgrimage must now be made, 

And I again with quickened ardour haste 

To leave the city—gain the mountain waste — 

Plunge deep in leafy woods, and climb the steep, 

The lightness of that fresher air to taste ; 

Where waters from embowering caverns leap, 
Or down their beds of moss melodiously creep. 


There, too, the rural lay which Nature pours, 
Mellifluous birds their heaven-taught music sing ; 
There soft Favonius perfume richly showers, 
Dropped, in his evening flight, from dewy wing ; 
While fragrant plants and flowers unnumbered spring, 
Broidering the mountain-path with beauteous store 
Of brighter dyes than cunning art can bring 
To deck the tessellated palace floor, 

Which Luxury’s listless form trails its dull footsteps o'er. 





Mysterious spells, which bold each charmed sense 
As in the thraldom of a wizard chain! 
In every nerve I feel your power, yet whence 
Springs its strong influence explore in vain ; 
But whether more of pleasure or of pain 
On life’s cold, dull monotony ye throw, 
It matters not—for be it bliss or woe, 
I would not lose the pulse’s ebb and flow, 
If with the pain I must the vivid joy forego. 











Deep secret springs lie buried in man’s heart, 

Which Nature’s varied aspect works at will ; 

Whether bright hues or shadows she impart, 

Or fragrant odours from her breath distill, 

Or the clear air with sounds melodious fill, 

She speaks a language with instruction fraught ; 

And Art from Nature steals her mimic skill, 

Whose birds, whose rills, whose sighing winds first taught 
That sounds can charm the soul, and rouse each noble thought. 











Music! to thee a thousand altars rise, 
Alike in courtly hall and desert wild, 
Gifted with spirit spells and mysteries : 
Art is thy nurse, but Nature calls thee—child ! 
Mary! thy heavenward soul, retiring, mild, 
Makes memory of thee, and music, seem 
Embodied in one thought ; and thus beguiled, 
I wander from my way, as most will deem, 
Apostrophising one unknown, as in a dream.” 











How harmonious is the verse!—and manners we entertain the highest re- 
the sentiment is as fine. Why does spect. A daughter of that house comes, 
not Lady Charlotte Bury write more therefore, before our critical attention 
poetry ? with the strongest prepossessions in 

her favour. But what the deuce does 
For the house of Rutland and all its Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley know 
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of London at Night ?* London at 
Night! Heaven help Lady Emme- 
line! The first notion she appears to 
entertain of that phenomenon is, that 
the “ dread city is silent, since all 
strife is there forborne,” and the peo- 
ple are occupied only in star-gazing. 
To what part of the town she can have 
got, we, who know it by heart from 
the Ele »phant and Castle to the Angel 
at Islington, and from Bow Church 
by Stratford to Gloucester Lodge in 
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Brompton —late, or at present, the 
domicile of Don Carlos,—with a large 
lapping over east, west, north, and 
south, with all their bearings above, 
beside, outside, below, beyond these 
points of departure; we say that we, 
with all our multifarious and long-ac- 
quired knowledge, have not a notion 
where her ladyship can have got in her 
wanderings by night. She calls upon 
the stars, which is well enough : 


‘Shine forth, ye beings of the past, shine forth, 
In all your ancient might and primal worth— 


Come, 


But then follows — 


‘* While massed in undistinguishable 


breathing strength along the silence, come ! 


gloom 


Frowns dimly forth each high o’erarching dome, 
And glimmers faint each lessening, lengthening spire, 
As through the midnight, shooting high and higher ! 


Look round you! 


w hosoe’ er ye be, that tread 


This wide realm of the living and the dead ! 
Temple and tower majestically old, 
Though lacking the ivy’s thousand-tendrilled fold, 


Surround you here. 


Look on yon sacred pile, 


Within whose pompous shade of arch and aisle 
They whom the world gone-by hath worshipped, sleep.” 


This may, perhaps, refer to West- 
minster Abbey; but, in the name of 
Sir Christopher Wren, where in that 
neighbourhood are we to find the 
lengthening lessening spires, or temples 
and towers majestically old? There 
certainly is a mock-Gothic House of 
Commons and Lords, perfectly worthy, 


lection at the bottom of Palace Yard 
to make all this bother about? If he 
ladyship would go with us a litile to 
the west, or south-west, we should 
shew her something worth looking 
at; but no matter. 

Her ladyship, quite forgetting that 
she is writing of London by night, 


perhaps, of the people who fill them ; 
and there is St. Margaret’s ; and there 
is the Exchequer Coffee-House ; and 
there is Brown’s Hotel; and there are 
dim vistas of Tothill Fields; but, ex- 
cept Westmiuster Abbey itself, what 
the deuce else is there among the col- 


gets into a towering passion with the 
ceremony of burying the dead in West- 
minster ; but we submit, she might as 
well be in that passion by day as by 
night. There is in part of the poem 
an immensity of metaphysics, as for 
example: 


Time — time himself, with sovereign mastery taming, 
Through the uncommunicativeness complaining 

Of old long- unremembered years! betrayed 

To rigorous silence and unpitying shade, 

Thou shalt set forth ! — hearkening my soul’s appeal, 
Thou shalt uplift from buried years the seal ; 

And thou shalt melt away the heavy frost 

That weighs upon earth’s banished ones, and lost 

In thy triumphant sway, thy conquering power, 
Thus, even in the stern strength of this “dread hour, 
O’er the uncommunicativencas prev ailing, 

Of centuries of obstruction and of failing ! 

Arise thou ! — not an unembodied dream — 

Not in shades varying as the rainbow’s gleam — 
Not in phantasmal, strange abstractions ‘shown — 
No visionary guest, unnamed, unknown! 


* London at 


Night, and other Poems. 
London, 1834. 


By Lady Emmeline Stuart Wortley. 
Longman and Co, 


12mo, pp. 100, 
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No! seize a nobler incarnation, wake 

In loftier guise — in bright assumption take 
Features familiar to our thoughts and minds, 
‘Though vanished like the clouds before the winds. 
Genius! rise thou in panoply of might, 
Sweeping the veil of mysteries from the night ; 
Unchanged — untransubstantialised, arise, 

As long since to contemporaneous eyes 

Thou didst appear, in glorious forms enshrined ; 
Forms to the dust — the dust of death consigned ! 
Unchanged — untransubstantialised, awaken 
Even in those forms, unshadowed and unshaken ; 
Accord them to a moment’s worship, yet 

Their sun of soul is overcast, not set.” 


We once knew a writing-master who 
used to set all aspirants to the lofty 
office of assisting him in his daily la- 
bours of calligraphy, the task of writing 
‘ antiperilly posupercontrahypertransub- 
stantiation’ in one line, without taking 
the pen off the paper. Lady Emme- 
line must have been a candidate for 
this post; for she certainly deals in 
jaw-breakers. Like our excellent friend 
the schoolmaster, she does not care 
what is the meaning of the words 


in the copy, sd that they fill the 
line. 

A copious catalogue of the poets’ 
corner proves that Lady Emmeline 
still lingers in the precincts, if not in 
the towers, of Westminster Abbey. She 
favours us with a rather agreeable cata- 
logue of the people buried there, but 
stops for a while to talk of love. As all 
ladies write well of love, we think it 
only fair to quote what Lady Emme- 
line says on the subject. 


*«« Alas! how dimmed, how altered in the tomb! 
Imagination through the Unmeasured streaming, 
With all her houndless worlds of shadowy dreaming ; 
And love — deep love ! — that seems to breathe and burn 
From the chill precincts of its funeral urn, 

With starry immortality endowed, 

Even in the icy foldings of its shroud. 

Love! no, thou art not to the dust consigned, 
Most mighty spirit! thou’st but in bliss rejoined 
Thy kindred elements, and brightly risen 

From the dull boundaries of thy clayey prison.” 


This is delicious ; but the last rhyme, 
we confess, is not quite so good as that 
of the young poet of the station-house, 
to which he had been consigned for an 
undue affection for his neighbour’s 
goods. The distich of this precocious 
poet was,— 

** He who prigs what isn’t hisn 
Will sure be lagged or lie in prison.” 


At this time, however—and we have 
now come through a great forest of re- 
flection as far as page 37,— there is no 
great notice of London at Night. All 
that is written might have been tossed 
off at Belvoir in the morning. In the 
37th page we have a compliment to 
Father Thames. 


“€ Majestic stream! how nobly in their pride 
The tall, swift vessels o’er thy surface glide — 
Do they not bring thee tributary spoils 
From fruitful continents, from spice-fraught isles, 
From gorgeous strands with heavens of purple crowned — 
From palmy coasts, luxuriant and renowned ; 
Bright coasts whose dust is treasure — and whose caves 
Are roofed with glistering gems,—whose very waves 
Flow over sparkling beds of precious ore, 
Paving with pomp of pearl and gold the shore, 
Rich as some genii-king’s fair fabled store ? 
Well mays’t thou go rejoicing — thou sublime 
And most majestic stream! image of time, 
On-sweeping in disdainful revelry 
To thy great bourne, the everlasting sea — 
As he to death, with all his hurrying waves, 
Which flow above a treacherous shoal of graves. 
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And yet not so,—’t is false — I do thee wrong ; 
Not in disdainful revelry along 
Dost thou go triumphing ; but, calm and still, 
Thou dost thy misstoned ministry fulfil 
In stateliest graciousness — and gentlest power, 
Smooth as fair rills, that haunt some sylvan bower ; 
While more than empire reigns along thy shores, 
Aud more than affluence down thy current pours, 
And more than grandeur meets thee on thy way 
With kingly state thy towery banks to array : 
How beautiful thou art now! bedecked and lit 
By starry gleams — while o’er thy surface flit 
Myriads of crispy-wreathed smiles that break 
Where’er the night-breeze fitfully doth wake ; 
_ That sparkling start to life, and sparkling die, 
How brilliantly, how lustrous-dazzlingly !” &c. 


There is a great deal more of this; as they come from the East or West In- 
but we cannot take advantage of a dies, seem so much to attract her won- 
lady. Heaven bless her! notamorsel der, are always landed and bonded at 
of all this is to be seen in London at _ the East and West India or other docks, 
night. No tall swift vessels glide be- and never at night. As for the crispy- 
tween Rotherhithe and Vauxhall; low, wreathed smiles to be found on the 
slow coal barges, or smoky little Thames,—why such things there are; 
steamers, Or smart gay wherries, are but not exactly as Lady Emmeline 
the craft there. Thespice and pepper, imagines. What say the poets of 
nutmegs, cloves, sarsaparilla, gold-dust,  “ Wi apping Old Stairs ?” 
ivory, palm-oil, treacle, chocolate, in- Page 50 has come, and we have not 
digo, cocoa, rum, coffee, rack, betel- _ got off the Thames yet. Here, waterman, 
nut, spelter, castor-oil, rhubarb, gin- ut in here! And what for, master? 
seng, and other dry or wet goods, which, /hy for the first stairs you can make. 


« London! most glorious London! thou that art 

Earth’s diadem — the universe’s heart ; 

London ! thou city of cities — feared, renowned, 

A mighty nation midst the awed nations round — 
Thou great emporium of the attracted world, 

Thy banners of old victories now are furled ; 

But thy proud flags of perilous enterprise 

Still flush the wave and flout the kindling skies ; 

Through undiscovered seas and trackless lands, 

Thy missioned envoys bear thy high commands. 

What future destinies for thee remain — 

What limits are affixed to thy wide reign ? 

The inarticulate prophesyings low 

Of the quick heart speak little,— can that know ? 

No glance can fathom, and no thought divine 

What mixed futurities shall yet be thine ! 

But this is sure,—that thou one day must fall, 

Girt with bleak desolation’s heavy thrall — 

Ove only city shall such doom defy, 

The Eternal City of the eternal sky ! 

The New Jerusalem, throned high and far, 

Beyond the blazing realms of globe and star, 
Builded of jasper and of chry solite — 

The heaven of heavens its element and site ! 

Around whose walls the immortal river runs, 

Lit by a thousand and ten thousand suns! 

That city only shall unmoved remain, 

Eternity shall try its strength in vain ! 

For thee — thou shalt decline, shalt surely fail! 

Thou must behold thy westering star grow pale ; 
Thou, O Imperial City! may’st not last 

For ever! — hark! a voice warns from the past !” 


Pretty all this; but somehow or the water with her ladyship, it puts us 
other, having so lately come off the somewhat in mind of the letter of 
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Lieut. Hatchway, R.N., to Peregrine 
Pickle, Esq.on the approaching death of 
his (the lieutenant’s) lamented spouse. 

After this, Lady Emmeline destroys 
London, for its manifold villanies, at a 
slapping pace. There are fine, though 
rather stilted, verses in the poem; an 
honourable spirit breathes through the 
whole ; its principles are sound, true, 
honest, unimpeachable ; but, by Cupid, 
the little God of Love, Lady Emme- 
line might as well have called her 
poem Nineveh at Noon as London at 
Night. If we have to write London at 
Night — but — 


We bridle in our struggling muse with 
pain, 
Which longs to launch into that swelling 
strain !” 
Unjust, however, should we be if we 
did not bear testimony to the power of 
melody and versification which Lady 





A vow: 
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Emmeline displays in some of her 
minor poems. The lines to ***, 


« And hast thou wept for me? O joy 
and grief,” 

are eminently beautiful—oh! how 

beautiful! We ask ***, are they not? 

and we wait not for a reply. 


An old and most time-honoured cus- 
tom has prevailed of praising the works 
published by one’s publisher. We do 
not see any reason why we should de- 
viate from it in the case of Mr. Chap- 
man’s Jephtha’s Daughter,* which is 
published by Mr. Fraser; but, lest the 
ungodly should think we were even 
one of themselves, we shall do no more 
than quote what all will allow to be the 
most difficult part of Mr. Chapman’s 
task,-—the announcing by Jephtha of 
his vow. to his daughter, and her resig- 
nation under its dire consequences. 


‘1 vowed 


‘If Thou wilt, without fail, deliver 
























































































































































Ammon into mine hands, then it shall be, 
That whatsoever cometh first to meet me 

Out of my doors, when I return in peace, 
Shall surely be the Lord’s; burnt-offering 


Ill offer it.’ 


The vow was ratified ; 


The prayer was granted ; must the vow be kept? 
Miriam. Thou knowest, Jephtha! Judge of Israel ! 


rhere is no going back 


And thou the last to mz 


from vows to Him, 
ike such forfeiture. 


Jephtha. "Tis even so; there is no going back. 
We smote the sons of Ammon, and, behold! 
No living thing did meet me from my doors 
Before thee ; thou, thou only art my vow. 


Miriam. My father! 
Now do to me according to thy vow ; 


thou hast spoken to the Lord ; 


> 


For He hath taken vengeance of thy foes, 


Even of Ammon for the 


e: be it so! 


Jephtha. High-hearted woman! girl of Gilead ! 
The judge declares thee signed and consecrate, 


Devoted for thy people ; 


but the father feels 


The victim is his child —his only one! 
Yet I resist not ; for His will is right. 
My child! my beautiful! my Miriam ! 
My hope of hopes! mine own and only one ! 


Miriam. My father 
For thee and Gilead. 


! I am well content to die 
But let me go, 


‘Till two moons wane, and then thy vow be paid ; 


I and my fellows to go 


up and down 


Upon the mountains, my virginity 
Bewailing ; since for me that promise is not. 


Jephtha. It shall be 


so, my daughter! my sweet child ! 


And thou must die, die in thy virgin prime ; 
Unknown the chaste communion of true love, 
The conjugal caress ; on thee no child, 

No man-child born into the world, shall smile, 
And stretch his little arms to thy embrace, 


* Jephtha’s Daughter, a Dramatic Poem. 
** Barbadoes, and other Poems.” 


Fraser. 12mo, pp. 120. 


By M. J. Chapman, Esq., author of 
London, 1834, 
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And draw, with dimpled cheek, from thy chaste bosom 
Nature’s sweet unadulterate aliment. 

No troop of virgins shall, with loving hands, 

Link a fond circle round thee, on the day 

Of Celebration ; wreaths, nor coronal, 

Shall twine thy ‘bair and strew thy onward path — 
Mine own! my only! and my beautiful! 
























Miriam. Father! I pray thee grieve not ; for the bride 


Of His election, daughter of His love, 
Must not go to Him grieving ; though no boy, 
No princely boy, thy daughter’s first-born child, 
No little Jephtha shall repay thy love,— 
I am not childless : when in Palestine 
A daughter of our people doeth well, 
In thought of Miriam, she is my child ; 
When, taught by my example, any man 
Does well and lives in faith, he is my son. 
Jephtha. Like a lopt branch that never yet bore fruit, 
Thou fallest on the ground : the fig will bloom ; 
The vine will grow, and give as heretofore 
Its rich ripe clusters ; lilies and roses make 
Earth fragrant ; fountains murmur as before, 
Summer and Spring will come and pass away ; 
But thou no more shalt listen to the song 
Of singing birds ; Autumn and Winter crown 
And strip the rolling year— and thou not know it! 
My incompatible, unfruitful child ! 
Miriam. Thy child unfruitful, incompatible ! 
The father of the faithful did not call 
His Isaac so ; nor will my father deem 
His daughter is unfruitful in her faith : 
I grieve not that 1 am burnt-offering. 
Content thee, father! Shall the righteous Judge 
Be to his Judge unrighteous? creature call 
The great Creator to a controversy ? 
Then let it be a willing sacrifice. 
And I, as one betrothed, will try myself 
In maiden meditation ; then will come 
Forth to the people, in a bridal dress, 
And garlanded, for them and thee true victim ; 
A holy love upon my cheek and brow, 
Smiles on my lip, and gladness in mine eye ; 
For such I feel the grace vouchsafed to me. 
is it a small thing to be consecrate, 
Devoted to the Lord ? to die for thee, 
My father, for my people, and my loved, 
The nursing mothers and their little ones, 
The young men and the maids of Israél ? 
Though happy here, I seek a better home, 
A lovelier lite, and happier happiness. 
Thy blessing, father ! 
Jephtha. When thy mother gave 
Chee newly born into mine arms, she said, 
Here is a blessing for thee from the L ord ; 
And it was so: to me thy life has been 
Blessing and comfort ; and to Israél 
Thou art a blessing ; to the latest times 
Thy happy memory shall be preserved ; 
And it shall be a solemn ordinance, 
The daughters of our people yearly go, 
For four days every year, from year to year, 
To commune with the daughter of the Judge, 
Jephtha the Gileadite: lo! thou art blest! 
Miriam. Sisters! we with the early morn will seek 
The hills where we have wandered oft in sport ; 
And think ve only bring me on the way 
To pleasant gardens and delicious airs : 
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The passage thither dismal to the sense 
Of mortal apprehension ; but there comes 
A light upon my soul, which from that dark 
Takes all its horrors. It becomes not us, 
The children of his ever-wakeful love, 
To murmur at His counsels. What He wills 
Is ever right. He opens and he shuts 
The life-spring of His creatures ; at His voice 
The mountains quake ; His breath awakes the flowers ; 
He takes the life He gives ; but in my soul 
There lives a nature which can never die. 
Have we not talked with Him upon the hills 
In pleasant hymns? Have we not often felt 
The shadow of his Presence over us? 
Mere mortal could not with Immortal hold 
Communion ; nor could shape to thought and hope 
Hereafter-being. We shall meet again, 
Dear sisters! feel it, and be comforted. 
Commiserable Nurse! mine own kind Nurse! 
My very mother, in thy love at least, 
‘Thou seest it must be so. Dumb and confounded 
By this most strange, unlooked-for providence ! 
Thou too be comforted. Think that I go 
The certain.way thou too-must travel soon ; 
And when we meet, what joy will then be thine ! 
Come, father! come; for thou must tell me all 
Thy late adventures, and must smile again, 
And with thy kiss call on thy God to bless me, 
Thy God and mine ; the Judge of all the earth 
Must needs do right. His will be done! 

Jephtha. Amen!” 


We shall only add the lament of her nurse : 


“« Where lately sat the green-throat singing-bird, 
The raven sits; where late the stock-dove coo’d, 
The green is withered, and the bird is dead ; 
The boding owl her watch-note hoarsely shrieks 
In Beauty’s chamber ; silent is the lute ; 

The voice is silent, which once breathed for us 
Its living music ; for the song the dirge ; 

The marriage-coronals entwine the dead ; 
Darkness for light ; ashes and dust for life-—— 
My child! my singing-bird! my tender-dove! 
My beauty, music, light, and life !—my child!” 


If our readers do not think these ex- 
tracts beautiful, we cannot help them. 
The poem, however, is too long. We 
recommend Mr. Chapman to count it 
line by line against those poems which 
are the model of this kind of writing. 
He certainly has not addressed himself 
in any irreverent spirit to the sacred 
theme which he has chosen; and we 
wish him success in the trilogies which 
he meditates. He should look at the list 
of subjects for sacred dramas which filled 
Milton’s mighty mind. Some of them 
are splendidly conceived; Jephtha’s 
daughter is among them. 


The author of Rostang* dedicates 
his play as follows :—* To the tourists 
of Switzerland, trusting it may be 
found neither an useless or uninterest- 
ing appendage to their guide-book, as 
illustrating some of the fairest scenes 
of that romantic country, this volume 
is inscribed, by their obedient ser- 
vant the author.” Nothing can be 
more modest of pretension than this. 
We own that we cannot find out 
the story of the play; but Rostang, 
the hero, is a terrific fellow. For 
example ; 


** Henri. Speak, wretched man, whom seek'st thou thus alone? 
Why glare thine eye-balls thus replete with blood, 


* Rostang, the Brigand of the Rhone; or the Brothers of Sion: a Drama, in 


Three Acts. 


Smith and Elder, London; Meyler, Bath. 


8vo, pp. 80. 
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And again : 


This is a real melodrame hero ; but it is 
unfair to the tourists in Switzerland not 
to favour them with a specimen of what 
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Why grasps thy hand what was a warrior’s sword ? 

Thou would’st not be a midnight murderer 

In this lone chasm, dank and dangerous ? 
Ros. Ask him who made me so; ask Heaven, whose curse 

Has lighted on my heart with triple force, 

Wrenching the germs of virtue from the root, 

And planting deep the seed of human hate, 

*Till, fostered long, it grew a goodly plant, 

Whose branches shade the confines of my soul, 

And nurture it to hopes of sweet revenge. 

Would that the human race were but one stalk, 

A tender sapling, which my hand could rend, 

Made up of filaments so fine composed, 

And strung with energy of keenest sense, 

That every thread bore torture exquisite — 

How J had gloated o’er each mincing fibre, 

Protracting each to suit my deep revenge, 

Till the whole stalk gave way, and man a void !” 


“ Florian. I know not what thou mean’st ; my heart is free, 
My unstained conscience owns no recreant blur, 
Nor doth the current of my tranquil blood 
Pass in its course with shame into my cheek. 
Rostang. I'll show it thee ; yet no—’twere poor revenge 
To mete my hate by measure of thy life ; 
*T were a poor recompense for years of pain, 
The burning, branding anguish of despair, 
The seething spirit of enamoured guilt, 
Whose restless soul would bathe itself in blood, 
Till rising phenix-like, its sanguined front 
Should glare on man the symbol of destruction. 
"I'were pitiful revenge to slay thee here, 
Where none could hear my laugh outmock thy groans, 
As thy retreating spirit drank its death, 
Drunk with the throes of torture exquisite. 
Hast heard of Rostang, him of many wrongs?” 


they may expect as a guide to that 
romantic country. We give them the 
best we can get. 


“« Annette. "Tis a sweet spot, the lovely Unterseen. 
Claire. So have I heard, dear girl; the fair Yung Frau 
Looks on a landscape to enchant a world. 
Pastures and villages, and flocks and kine, 
And frequent cottages of pine-wood framed, 
Cut in such curious overlapping guise, 
They seem the scales of some vast crocodile ; 
While ’neath their ledge the graceful gallery winds, 
Looking on gay parterres and well-cropped green, 
On which the vigorous peasantry compete 
In friendly contest of the bowl and bar, 
Emulous alike their true-loves’ smile to win, 
Who social sit and anxious watch the sport. 
And now a fiercer contest wrings their nerves, 
While each with each the lusty wrestler strives, 
Contending for the prize which silent stands, 
Decked in gay ribands, each a mistress’ gift, 
Its placid brow unmoved —a lamb or kid. 
They strive, they struggle, each now each succeeds ; 
Again the palm is doubtful — victory leans 
With such a nice-poised balance, none can tell 
Which is the conqueror —thews and sinews strain, 
And all the fire and majesty of man 
Work in their veins to gain the vigorous cast. 
At length, unconquered, though for once subdued, 
Each on the other rolls—a glorious feat ! 
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Nor long the winner boasts his meed of strength, 

Nor sole can strength the manly contest gain— 

For art and skill no less decides the game. 

Now the loud shout proclaims the combat o’er, 

While each fair damsel from her seat descends, 

Anxious to crown the victor’s reeking brow, 

While mirth and laughter chase the vanquished’s frown, 
And still hilarity concludes the scene.” 


It might be unkind to say that Ros- 
tang is a bundle of trash; but we fear 
that it would not be so very untrue. 


Demetrie* comes recommended by 
the high name of James Smith, of Jor- 
danhill. 


“¢ To James Smith, Esq. of Jordanhill. 

“« Sin—From an obscure station J] have 
presumed to present myself to public 
notice ; and in doing so, it is my warmest 
desire to fortify my volume with a name 
at once virtuous and distinguished. 


“The party feelings of a day with’ 


that day perish ; but the memory of those 


“« Demetrie. I did expect my old instructor here ; 
But, since he’s absent, | will wait his coming. 


who studiously support the surest method 
of human emancipation, the diffusion of 
knowledge, will occupy an eminent place 
in the veneration of posterity: and, to 
pay my mite of admiration to one of the 
steadiest patrons of Art and Science, is, 
Sir, 
the earnest wish 
of your very humble 
and most obedient servant, 
James Masson.” 


This is decidedly the best thing in 
the poem. We cannot find any thing 
to quote in Demetrie itself better than 
his own speech. 


2 


Now, let me well consider how I'll act, 


Since I’m possessed of power. 


None can deplore 


More than myself the injustice of the great. 

The slave that’s most oppressed wears not his chains 
Less willingly than I detest their clank : 

But open force would be of small avail 

Within the very bosom of a land 

Where priestcraft blinds the willing people’s eyes : 
And though young Yermaloff did say as much, 

In language formed of hints, I think not so. 

First, let the peasants all be educated ; 

Next, persevere to rule with laws unjust ; 

Press down their spirits to the lowest bend ; 

Then will they not, with irresistive force, 

Spring back, and throw away the fiendish load ! 
To sotten cruelties, as men emerge 

From slavery’s most ignorant abode, 

Is an old favourite trick of tyranny ; 


Because its last hopes hinge invidious there, 
Like autumn leaves that do not fall till spring. 
There’s no reform like that a nation makes: 

But what tough battles must be fought ere this! 
How many noble spirits be cut down, 

While striving in the struggle! and what dark, 
Unmanly treasons frustrate happy plans ! 

I am confused, and know not what to do 

In my anxiety for the people’s welfare : 

And this is scarce a time to think of such, 
When happiness domestic smiles around. 

That is another barrier: there be few 

Such souls as, conquering all more gentle ties, 
Rush forth, their purpose shining on their swords, 
And die for freedom! But their memory 

Will shine on other mindsg and spur them on ; 
As the remembrance of the last day’s sun 
Rouses the sluggard into energy, 


* Demetrie, and other Poems. 


By James Masson. 
burgh, Oliver. 8vo, pp. 252. 


London, Whittaker ; Edin- 
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When he bethinks him of what light he lost ; 


Nor waits he till the morn, but, girding fast 
His weapons for the fight, taketh his way, 





Oh, Jack Cade! oh, Mortimer, lord 
of the city! it is a pity to see you so 
travestied. The accompanying pieces 
are stuff. 


In the third chapter of the fourth 
volume of Tristram Shandy, it is nar- 
rated how the hero’s father lamented 
over the death of his son Bobby. Most 
eloquent was the lamentation, and re- 
condite the sources whence he sought 
to console himself. 


“* Where is Troy, and Mycene, and 
Thebes, and Delos, and Persepolis, and 
Agrigentum?’ continued my father, taking 
up his book of post-roads, which he had 
laid down; ‘ what is become, brother 
Toby, of Ninev eh and Babylon, of Cizi- 
cum and Mitylene? The fairest towns 
that ever the sun rose upon are now no 
more ; the names only are left, and those 
(for many of them are wrong spelt), are 
falling themselves, by piece-meal, to de- 
cay, and in length of time will be for- 
gotten, and involved with every thing in 
a perpetual night ; the world itself, bro- 
ther Toby, must—must come to an end. 

“¢ Returning out of Asia, when I sailed 
from A°gina towards Megara,’ (when can 
this have been? thought my uncle Toby), 
‘ | began to view the country round about. 
Egina was behind me, Megara was be- 
fore ; Pyreus on the right hand, Corinth 
on the left. What flourishing towns, 
now prostrate upon the earth! Alas! 
alas! said I to myself, that man should 
disturb his soul for the loss of a child, 
when so much as this lies awfully buried 
in his presence. Remember, said I to 
myself again—remember thou art a 
man,’”” 

Disraeli the Younger had diligently 
studied Shandy the Elder, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to outshine that dis- 
tinguished philosopher. We think he 
has in a great measure succeeded, in 
the preface to his Revolutionary Epick.* 
We copy it at length. 


“It was on the plains of Troy that I 
first conceived the idea of this work. 
Wandering over that illustrious scene, 
surrounded by the tombs of heroes and 
by the confluence of poetic streams, my 
musing thoughts clustered round the 
memory of that immortal song, to which 
all creeds and countries alike respond, 


* The Revolutionary Epick. 
“ The Psychological Romance.” 
Dover Street. 


Guided by midnight stars.” 






which has vanquished Chance, and defies 
Time. Deeming myself, perchance too 
rashly, in that excited hour, a poet, I 
cursed the destiny that had placed me in 
an age that boasted of being anti-poetical. 
And while my fancy thus struggled with 
my reason, it flashed across my mind, 
like the lightning which was then playing 
over Ida, that in ‘those great poems which 
rise, the pyramids of poetic art, amid the 
falling and the fading splendour of less 
creations, the poet hath ever embodied 
the spirit of his time. Thus, the most 
heroic incident of an heroic age produced 
in the Iliad an heroic epick ; thus, the 
consolidation of the most superb of em- 
pires, produced in the Eneid a political 
epick ; the revival of learning, and the 
birth of vernacular genius, presented us 
in the Divine Comedy with a national 
epick ; and the Reformation and its con- 
sequences called from the rapt lyre of 
Milton a religious epick. 

“And the spirit of my time, shall it 
alone be uncelebrated ? 

“ Standing upon Asia, and gazing 
upon Europe, with the broad Hellespont 
alone between us, and the shadow of 
night descending on the mountains, these 
mighty continents appeared to me as it 
were the rival principles of government 
that at present contend for the mastery 
of the world. ‘ What!’ I exclaimed, ‘ is 
the Revolution of France a less important 
event than the siege of Troy?’ Is Na- 
poleon a less interesting character than 
Achilles? [Is Disraeli a less glorious 
poet than Homer?] For me remains the 
revolutionary epick.’ 

‘** Full of these thoughts, I descended 
to the shore, and again embarking, a 
favouring breeze filled our languid sails, 
and as the morning broke over the waters 
of the Propontic Sea, I beheld the glit- 
tering minarets and the cypress groves 
of the last city of the Cesars. 

‘In that delightful metropolis, more 
than once my thoughts recurred to my 
Dardanian reverie ; ‘but the distraction of 
far travel, and the composition of two 
works long meditated —one devoted to 
the delineation of the poetic character— 
the other to the celebration of a gorgeous 
incident in the annals of that sacred and 
romantic people from whom I derive my 
blood and name,—finally expelled from 
my thoughts a conception which, in 
truth, I deemed too bold. 





The Work of Disraeli the Younger, Author of 
Books I. to ITI. 


London, 1834, Edward Moxon, 
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«« My return to the strife of civilisation 
recalled old musings, and the work, first 
conceived amid the sunny isles of the 
Egean, I have lived to mature, and in 
great part compose, on the shores of a 
colder sea, but not less famous land. 
Yet I have ventured to submit to the 
public but a small portion of my creation, 
and even that with unaffected distrust 
and sincere humility. Whatever may 
be their decision, I shall bow to it with- 
out a murmur; for I am not one who 
find consolation for the neglect of my 
contemporaries in the imaginary plaudits 
of a more sympathetic posterity. The 
public will, then, decide whether this 
work is to be continued and completed ; 
and if it pass in the negative, I shall, 
without a pang, hurl my lyre to Limbo. 

*« The two first books of this Revolu- 
tionary Epick comprise the pleadings of 
the rival genii. The action of the fable 
commences with the third book. This 
work, if it be permitted to proceed, will, 
I hope, evolve a moral, which governors 
and the governed may alike peruse with 
profit; and which may teach wisdom 
both to monarchs and to multitudes.” 


Here we have Disraeli the Younger, 
like Shandy the Elder, standing in a 
most picturesque position, amid the 
scenes of old renown, but somewhat 
differently occupied—the Elder mourn- 
ing over the death of his son—the 
other conceiving the birth of an epick. 
The death of Master Bobby, and the 
birth of Master Magros and Master 
Lyridon, are thus both coupled with 
the tale of Troy divine. 

So there is nothing new under the 
sun—an observation which is indeed 
verificatory of itself ; for it is at least as 
old as Solomon, and Heaven knows 
from whom Solomon might have pur- 
loined it! As the description of the 
scene of the hatching of the revolu- 
tionary epick is not new, so neither can 
there be any novelty in a critique upon 
it. When the original was delivered, 
the reviewer was my uncle Toby. 

** Now, my uncle Toby knew not that 
this last paragraph was an extract of 
Servius Sulpicius’s consolatory letter to 
Tully. He had as little skill, honest 
man, in the fragments, as he had in the 
whole pieces of antiquity. And as my 
father, whilst he was concerned in the 
Turkey trade, had been three or four 
different times in the Levant, in one of 
which he had staid a whole year anda 
half at Zante, my uncle Toby naturally 
concluded, that in some one of these 
periods he had taken a trip across the 
Archipelago into Asia; and that this 
sailing affuir, with A®gina behind, and 
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Megara before, and Pyreus on the 
right hand, &c. &c., was nothing more 
than the true course of my father’s voy- 
age and reflections, “Iwas certainly in 
his manner; and many an undertaking 
critic would have built two stories higher 
upon worse foundations. ‘ And pray, 
brother,’ quoth my uncle Toby, laying 
the end of his pipe upon my father’s 
hand, in a kindly way of interruption, 
but waiting till he finished the account, 
—‘ what year of our Lord was this?’ 
‘Twas no year of our Lord,’ replied my 
father.’ ‘ That’s impossible,’ cried my 
uncle Toby. ‘ Simpleton!’ said my father, 
‘ "twas forty years before Christ was 
born.’ 

“« My uncle Toby had but two things 
for it ; either to suppose his brother to 
be the Wanperinc Jew!” * * 


Here is what may be called a strange 
coincidence ; we find that Mr. Disraeli 
the Younger very properly makes it a 
matter of pride that he derives his race 
from the ancient Hebrews; and long 
ago my uncle Toby conjectured that 
his travelled prototype, Mr. Shandy 
the elder, was the most ancient Hebrew 
at present extant—namely, the tra- 
velling Jewish hero of Mrs. Norton 
and Dr. Croly. 

Dr. Ferriar (of Manchester) could 
not have made out a clearer case of 
conveyancing against Sterne from Ra- 
belais or Burton, than we have thus esta- 
blished against Disraeli from Sterne. 
But as we do not agree with the medical 
Mancunian in thinking that all his ac- 
cumulated proofs of Sterne’s obliga- 
tions to his predecessors amount to any 
serious abatement of Sterne’s origi- 
nality, so neither shall we go the length 
of asserting, that the epick poem of 
Benjamin has been pilfered altogether 
from Tristram Shandy, though the idea, 
and indeed plan, of the poem, is cer- 
tainly taken from that celebrated work. 
We think it is Beddoes who says, that 
Ferriar is to be compared to a man, 
who, sailing along the Nile, and no- 
ticing the constant trickling into it of 
tributary streams, should mistake any 
or all of them for the head of that 
mighty river. We cannot exactly say 
the thing so fine as that, but we readily 
admit that there is much in the con- 
versations of Trim, Toby, Slop, Shandy, 
Yorick, the widow Wadman, Obadiah, 
and the rest, down to the foolish fat 
scullion, which is not to be found in 
the dialogues of Demogorgon, Magros, 
Lyridon, or their companions, up to 
the azure-breechesed denizens of the 
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salmon-coloured sky; conceding, on 
the other hand, that there are innumer- 
able things in the dialogues of Demo- 
gorgon, Magros, Lyridon, and their 
companions, up to the azure-breechesed 
denizens of the salmon-coloured sky, 
which most decidedly never would 
have found a place in the conversations 
of Trim, Toby, Slop, Shandy, Yorick, 
the widow Wadman, Obadiah, and the 
rest, down to the foolish fat scullion, 
who—blessings on her soul!— knew 
how to weep at true oratory over her 
fish-kettle, and would not have wasted 
a tear or a dripping on fustian. 

In a note on his preface, Disraeli 
the Younger remarks : 


** Both these works [those which he 
meditated by the Sccean Gate] have been 
since published : the first is ‘ The Psy- 
chological Romance,’ published under 
the bibliopolic baptism of ‘ Contarina 
Fleming,’ which means nothing : the se- 
cond is ‘The Wondrous Tale of Alroy.’ 
With respect to the title of the present 
poem, let me remind hypercritics that 
Epick is a good substantive, and as such 
is admitted into the classical dictionary 
of our language.” 


As to the bibliopolically baptised Con- 
tarini Fleming or the Wondrous Tale 
of Alroy, with them we have nothing to 
do; nor shall we take any trouble con- 
cerning the substantive nature of the 
word Epick. All we can say is, that our 
poet who stood with his back on one 
worid and his face upon another, was 
in his notions far more Tristram Shan- 
dyish than epickal, which is, we pre- 
sume, the proper way of spelling that 
word. In ordinary times, when Homer, 
and Virgil, and “the rest,” wrote poems, 
action was supposed to be an essential, 
or rather the essential of an epick. In 
this grand poem before us, the action 
is no more than that the awful Demo- 
gorgon thinks proper to preside at a 
debating society, at which two spouters 
attend, and deliver each a speech, which, 
when our reporter left, had brought us 
to the end of the third book. There is 
nothing done—we have only the opinions 
of the genii of Feudalism and Federal- 
ism. So,intheoriginal poem of Tristram 
Shandy, the hero is not even born ; but 
we have all the pros and cons of his 
thoughts during life delivered at consi- 
derable length. And the same motto 
might be clapped to both works ; it has 
been already, forsome seventy odd years, 
printed on the title-page of the work of 
VOL, X. NO. LVII. 
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Sterne — ragaccsu rovs avSpwerous ov ra 
Tleaypara, arArAa mies Tw Weayuaruy 
Aoyuara—which very excellent apoph- 
thegm of our old friend Epictetus, may 
be thus liberally translated —“ We are 
not bothered in Disraeli’s poem by 
what his dramatis persone are doing, 
but we are stunned with their prate.” 

So far for a comparison, which we 
trust has been fairly carried forward 
between Shandy the Elder and Dis- 
raeli the Younger; and we shall not 
push it any farther for the present, al- 
though somewhat tempted to do so. 
But it would not be fair if we were to 
dismiss so remarkable a poem as that 
which is to supply in our times what 
the poems of Homer, Virgil, Dante, 
Milton, had done for theirs, without 
quoting some ofits verse. We have 
given its principal prose already. On 
looking through the poem we do not 
find any thing particular to choose, and 
as the chances are, that the beginning 
and the end are as fine specimens as 
are to be met with, we give them. 

Section the first of book the first is as 
follows :— 


‘* Throned on an orb of light, whose 
mighty form 

Blazed like a planet in the purple air, 
The awful Demogorgon sate ; a cloud— 
As mist conceals the cataract, a cloud 
Softened the terrors of his shadowy mane. 
On either side his throne, in vast array, 
The spirits of his host maintained their 


state ; 

Bright beings, beauteous as the rosy 
morn, 

With amethystine wings and starry 
crowns ; 


Rank above rank in semicircled grace ; 

In front the chiefs, behind the inferior 
sprites, 

Until within the dim and distant sky 

Mingle their blending wings; while 
broad and bright, 

Spanning this still and solemn company, 

A gorgeous Iris spreads its glowing 
arch! 


« And hark! within that arch a sound 


arises, 

A swelling sound, like voice of gathering 
winds, 

When in his mountain-hold the tyrant 
Storm 


Wakes from some troubled dream, and, 
wild and grim, 

Panting for ruin to a trembling world, 

Murmurs his rage; as to that ominous 
breath 

The forest with its shuddering branches 
bends, 
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And in their leafy caves the crouching 
beasts 

Cling to the earth in pallid ecstasy, 

So did that high and radiant multitude 

Vail their bright crowns, and droop their 
fluttering wings. 

The sound increased in music and in 
might, 

Until the Iris to its trembling base 

Shook in flaming air. Hark to the 
peal ! 

Almighty words the almighty silence 
break, ; 

It is the voice of that almighty throne.” 


_ Nothing can be more shining. Sec- 
tion the last of book the last (up to the 
latest intelligence) is as follows :— 


“* Tialy is free !’ 

The people shout, ‘ Our Italy is free !’ 

‘Long live Napoleon! Live, our mighty 
friend ! 

Saviour of Italy !’ A thousand garlands 

Wave in the glorious air ; athousand flags 

Respond in triumph, But the conqueror 
yields 

No furtherpresence tothe raptured crowd, 

But seeks the chambers of their recent 
lords. 

‘ Our Italy is free, our glorious land 

Hath gained once more her ravished he- 
ritage!’ 

Thus sings triumphant Milan. 
aloud, 

Our dark-eyed daughters, and our valiant 

_ Sons 

Raise your brave voices in our beauteous 
air, 

For Italy is free! The rod is broken, 

The chains are burst, the oppressor over- 
thrown !” 

Thus, with victorious chorus, do they 
march 

To where the ramparts yield a pleasing 
shade ; 

What time the sun descends, and many 
a maiden 

Gazes with softness on the evening star, 

No play of love, no soft voluptuous sport, 


© Shout 


Their purpose now. But where its lofty 
head 
A lusty poplar raises, now they crowd. 
Fast to its trunk they fix the ready ropes ; 
Advances then a band of nervous youth, 
And, singing as they toil, with daring 
grasp, 
Up by their roots the mighty branches 
drag ; 
And on a car bedecked with laurels, bear 
Their vigorous burden to the palace 
ates. 
With renovated life before those walls 
They plant their spoil, and then with 
deafening shouts, 
Tossing their caps within the giddy air, 
Dance round the tree 
Of Lombard Liberty !”’ 
All to the tune of fiddle diddle dee! 


Nothing can be more tumultuous. 

As to the middle part of the book, 
we have already described it, when we 
said it was a logical duel between the 
genius of Federalism and Feudality, 
which is carried on something in the 
style of a controversy between the John 
Bull and the Morning Chronicle, and 
bears the same relation to verse as the 
phraseology of the Wondrous Tale of 
Alroy does to prose. 

We hope that Benjamin of Tudela 
will soon give us the rest of his Epick, 
and, as he says himself, “ teach wisdom 
to monarchs and to multitudes.” 

We here rest for the present. In 
another quarter of a-year we shall have, 
perhaps, materials for another batch ; 
and yet it is sad work. We recollect 
who were they who once in our time 
gave us something worth reading, and 
we sorrowfully look for them or their 
like in vain. Has our poetry departed 
from us ; and are we sunk to an age of 
criticism — an age which never affords 
any thing worthy of being criticised * 
We hope not. 
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Tue town is gone, and nothing but the houses are left behind. We are alone. 
At this time of the year Mrs. Shelley might periodically write her Jast man. All 
who can fly have fled. But'there is no rest for us: we are obliged to furnish 
game in September, at the time when all the game is sought out of London, with 
as much activity as we do in March, when it comes to our hand, in every region 
of Cockaigne, without seeking. 

It is awful to think on the deserted streets—the grass growing in St. James’s 
Square—the cabless condition of St. James’s Street—the vacuity of the parks— 
the silence of the west end—the absence of all the ornaments of our society. 
Awful also to contemplate the fact, that so many of them are now wandering 
over the world with the malice prépense of inflicting upon us a deluge of books, 
the results of their peregrinations. What an avalanche of tours may we not 
expect in due season! what a deluge of novels and tales is now beginning to roll 
its way towards our devoted heads, from the pericrania of gentlemen and ladies 
at present in retirement, and at labour for our recreation! The departure of the 
“talented” individuals who graced our conversaziones, our soirées, Our various 
talking-parties, is no doubt as great, or almost as great a relief to us, as the 
riddance of the immense and 658-animal-power spouting-machine styled Parlia- 
ment; but then the ominous forebodings of the return cast their shadows before. 
We shall have all those clever and ingenious persons back again on our hands, 
with increased vigour. Our present exemption from the ipfliction of their genius 
is but momentary. We enjoy the pause, it is true; but we cannot help reflecting 
that, after all, the quiet is but that of 


*« The torrent’s stillness, ere it dash below.” 


But never mind ; here we are by ourselves in London, and let us make the best 
use of our time. 

It is some months since we had any Fraser Papers, and perhaps we could 
not do better than devote a few pages towards getting rid, by means of that con- 
venient safety-valve, of some of our contributors. We have had, of late, many 
political papers sent to us; it is needless to say that they were all of the true 
side of politics, for who would think of contributing to Recrna if there were a 
trace of heterodoxy in his composition? But we are sorry to be obliged to add, 
that many of them were prosy, and not a few absolutely dull. It is not very 
easy to write good political papers for a magazine; to be sure, it is not very easy 
to write good papers of any kind for any thing: but there is a peculiar difficulty in 
avoiding the newspaper style and manner of handling political subjects, in works 
like ours which come so close to the newspaper in the frequency of their appear- 
ance, but which are destined for a permanency that our diurnal or hebdomadal 
friends do not calculate on obtaining. He who writes day by day, or week by week, 
on the current politics of the period, writes (of course) very often rapidly, and with 
imperfect information, and depends frequently as much on the forgetfulness as 
on the memory of his readers. It is, therefore, by common consent, permitted to 
him to make hasty statements, and to draw conclusions from which he is allowed, 
without much blame, to retire, without being called to a very strict account. 
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The magazine contributor is not allowed, or, indeed, ought not to be allowed, 
similar licence ; because he is not under similar obligations to go forward every 
day with his opinions, on all matters, ready on demand. Nor can he avail him- 
self of the ordinary minor resources of the journalist ; for the biting jest, the sharp 
sarcasm, the light pasquinade, the personal allusion, all the smaller battery of 
party warfare, must be wielded at the moment to be wielded with any advantage 
at all. We shall, however, prose no more about it; what we have said will be 
understood by three or four of our correspondents, who, we trust, will take our 
observations in good part. 

We shall give one little squib, which refers to the war lately waged by the 
Times on Lord Brougham. We have nothing to do with the motives of this 
contest, but we have no doubt whatever that the Times will do its former idol 
infinite mischief: 

LORD BROUGHAM TO “ THE TIMES.” 


The devil take you all! 
Ye wish for my fall ? 
Who was it praised me? 
Who was it raised me, 
In prose and in rhymes, 
From lawyer to baron, 
And thence very far on 
To th’ administration 
Of this changeable nation ? 
The Times! O, the Times ! 


But now [ am up, 
And the Greys are all down, 


At the poor-laws I tup — 
I shall batter the crown ; 
And if the press hum 
A word against Bro’m, 
By my oath on the Bible, 
The laws against libel 
Will sure be their doom. 


For Lord Harry huzza! 
Shout away! shout away ! 
Greasy monsters, I scorn you! 
Though I once did suborn you 
To burn and to batter, 
And to kick up a clatter 
When it happened to suit, 
Ye're not less of the brute. 
And ye would defy me! 

Ye midges and toads! 
Come then and try me, 

Ye scarecrows of roads! 


My scribes are all ready, 
My Chrony is steady. 
The power is all mine —— 
They wait but the sign. 
Go hide in your holes, 
And be glad in your souls, 
Ye greasy and sooty 
Dull masses of clay ! 
There’s Durham, the beauty, 
Will back me to-day. 


Each dirty mechanic 

Away to his calling ! 
With a touch of the panic 

I’ll hush your rude bawling. 
Hurrah for Lord B.! 
What a talker ’s not he! 
The eloquent scorner ! 
The witty suborner ! 
The Press is corrected, 
The Times is neglected ; 
The Lords in the suds, 

The Commons obey ; 
The state-vessel scuds 

Most bravely away. 
The fates no disaster 

For Brougham can prepare — 
He knows not a master 

But the Prince of the Air. 
Hurrah for Lord Brougham ! 
For the Times but a fig! 

Let it scold, 
Let it scold, 

He will be the first Whig. 


Dr. Johnson has told us who the first Whig was; and it will be admitted 
that there is a considerable resemblance between that celebrated character and 
the lawyer by courtesy who fills the woolsack —at least in the countenance. 

But let us pass by that most astounding humbug, who is now pretty gene- 
rally found out, and who must ere long sink into the deepest contempt, to think 
of matters of more enduring politics. The paper we are about to publish has been 
before us for some time, but its principles are so true and sound, and expressed 
in such eloquent and honourable language, that it will always be worthy ofattention 
We regret to say, that though a few months have elapsed since it was written, 
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there are no indications that a change for the better is at hand ; on the contrary, 
there are many prognostics that things will be worse. 


“ ’Tis a wise child,” said he, “ that knows its own father.” Of the truth of 
this proverb [ am but an indifferent judge, having had the misfortune to lose 
mine before I was born. But ’tis a mighty foolish feeling —ay, and painful too, 
as I have lately learnt to my cost—after near forty years of sorrowful expatriation, 
not to know one’s own country. All this time have I been slaving and toiling, 
in a climate not many degrees removed from that of a certain place, better known 
(by name, at least) to our ancestors than to modern “ ears polite”—with an 
average mortality of some dozen or so of acquaintances per week, and a regular 
corps of gravediggers attached to our establishment. And for why? That we 
might return, with a zest which little needed such heightening, to end our days in 
what all her exiled sons are in the habit of proudly styling, “Good old England.” 

But truly, from all we can discover on a month or so’s acquaintance, the new 
England we have come to is so little worth living in—is, instead of a magnificent 
old constitutional monarchy, so wretched and bungling a copy of her republican 
namesake over the water—such a hell-upon-earth of faction, misrule, and spolia- 
tion, that we begin to doubt whether we may not as well return at once to our 
tropical pandemonium, take our chance of yellow-fever and cholera—nay, quietly 
see our own grave dug before our face (as it will be, some day or other), as 
play the part of a sorrowful mute at the funeral of our poor old country ; who, 

aving evidently survived her wits, her prosperity, and her reputation, has nothing 
to do but let the undertakers, who have got possession of her already, bury her 
out of sight as fast as possible. 

Alas, for the England of our youth! proud, happy, and free! Alas! that a 
man should be fain to forswear thee in thy dotage, with thy rich corn-fields, and 
broad oaks, and smiling valleys, for cotton and tobacco, and mosquitoes, and 
niggers! But so it is, and must be; for wae and freedom have changed 
places, and the planters and slaves of the south may look with pity and contempt 
on the trampled aristocracy and detested serfs of England. 

When we were boys, “ Fear God” and “ Honour the king” were maxims, 
paramount as the book from which they were taken; and which he who ran 
might read on the social aspect of England. Now we are told, some thousand 
broad sheets weekly avail themselves of the leisure of the polluted Sabbath to 
shew the one to be a folly, and of the lenity of the derided laws, to prove the 
other a mockery. Is it better or worse, we would ask, for mankind at large, 
when religion grows sport for fools, and majesty a jest for knaves? The latter 
question has had its bloody answer in the darkest page of Britain’s annals ; the 
other (alas, that it should be asked of our country!) yet stands over, and will be 
found written in the book of judgment. 

When we were boys, the clerical garb and character, like that of woman, was 
sacred. Ribaldry checked her rude speech, and stood abashed before the hum- 
blest parish-priest ; and lawn sleeves were held as emblematic of the sanctity of 
character which, with few exceptions, they have ever adorned. To be a priest is 
now, they tell us, to be a mark for scorn or plunder ; and as for bishops, the seal 
of martyrdom is on their foreheads already. Church and state were, when we 
lisped them, words of holy and kindred import: the ties which unite them now 
hang, they tell us, on a single hair; and in the whirlwind which must follow 
their disruption, the one will be caught up in mercy to her native skies, and the 
other launched in reluctant, but merited judgment, on the ocean of anarchy she 
has provoked. 

Vhen we were boys, sacrilege was a crime from which even the midnight 
robber shrunk. The meanest pall that covered the humblest altar, the very foot- 
stool on which devotion had knelt, had something in them too hallowed for 
depredation. But now, church robbery is matter of wayside talk and neighbourly 
gratulation ; and while some pot-house oracles decree, in maudlin liberality, that 
priests should yet have wherewithal fo live, others, like the French minister to his 
importunate libeller, are disposed to deny the necessity. And since “ Thou shalt 
die, and not live,” has echoed in the ears of the highest, to starve unmolested 
must be esteemed, by the clerical body at large (with the fate of their murdered 
brethren of France, too, full in view), a boon. 
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Will it be believed that counsels, thus eminently subversive of religion in 
England, can emanate from quarters where the slightest control over unauthorised 
and spurious Christianisation elsewhere excites a frenzy of indignation, for which 
rape and massacre seem the only appropriate vent? Is the putting down of 
religion in the mother-country a necessary step to its exaltation in the dependen- 
cies! or must indeed this once-privileged soil, which the slave has but to touch 
and be free, forfeit its long-abused blessings of light and liberty ere they can 
rise on the benighted denizens of another hemisphere ? 

When we quitted our country it was with the affection of those old enough 
to appreciate her, and the reluctance of those who would gladly have preferred a 
pittance in her bosom to wealth and exile. If any thing could have heightened 
our feelings of reverence for a constitution, whose perfection no true Briton 
dreamt of questioning, and before rude and shallow imitations of which Europe 
was then bowing in mad idolatry, it would have been the opportunity afforded 
us by the opening of parliament of seeing, before we sailed, in all their imposing 
reality, the threefold majesty of King, Lords, and Commons of England. 

The king (“God bless him!” was not then mere lip homage, but the language 
of grateful hearts) was once endeared to his people, first, by an honest British 
sense of injustice and tardy appreciation of his noble qualities ; next, by recent 
recovery from the most appalling of maladies; and still more lately by the firm- 
ness, worthy of better and more heroic ages, with which, amid a convulsion 
second only in magnitude to the one beneath which earth now reels and totters, 
he stood firm to the maxims and true to the character of a British constitutional 
king. 

That George III. would have died, if necessary, for the weal of England, 
was manifest to all who witnessed his unflinching personal courage; that he 
would have died with it, rather than have 


** Heard what now we hear, seen what we see,” 


none who looked into his manly British heart could for a moment have doubted. 
And as for putting his hand in rude, unkingly violence on the ark of God, there 
was a vicegerent within who held his post too vigilantly. A private man’s con- 
science can seldom slumber without peril; a king’s, like the fabled Argus, should 
be hundred-eyed. 

Of all the qualities a monarch of England (limited as he is for his own good 
and that of others) can possess, the most valuable are the straight-forward inte- 
grity which no sophistry can shake, and the unyielding firmness which no threats 
can intimidate. George III. possessed both; and to these, reflected as they 
were in the corresponding character of his undaunted minister, England owes 
forty years of respite from innovation and anarchy. At that high bar where pall 
and purple shall prove but passports to a deeper and more fearful account — if 
mortal sovereign may be permitted a mute appeal to upright intentions and a 
nation’s happiness— few will be able to lift up their eyes with the honest though 
humble confidence of George the Third of England. 

But this unshaken pillar of her constitution reposed on the steadfast base of 
a true and high-minded aristocracy. 

With far less of the “ exclusiveness” (vile, modern, un-English word ! of 
which we were forced, in our ignorance, to ask an interpretation) which a sense 
of encroachment has, we are told, been gradually forcing on their descendants, 
the “ lords” of England, in our day, could afford to unite a dignity, not of de- 
portment only, but of feeling, with a simplicity of manners which, apprehending 
no degradation, shrunk from no contact with the orders beneath them. The 
eflect of conscious elevation on liberal minds is to produce complacency and 
good-will to all around them; and it was not till insult was feared, or already 
experienced, that British greatness condescended to shrink within its rudely 
polluted ermine’s sheltering folds. 

Lords, even the “ lords” of England, were then, as now, but men; yet if the 
average—yes, far more than the average—possession of lofty and noble qualities, 
of hereditary loyalty, ancestral courage, exalted patriotism, and a munificence 
bounded only by the wants of those who were not then ashamed to depend on 
benefactors, richly repaid by love and unbought deference, could exalt or perpe- 
tuate an “ order,” the firm and decorous aristocracy that gathered round the 
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throne of George the Third were safe from dissolution. Overborne they might 
have been, like their gallant ancestors of Naseby, in civil conflict, though in a 
less dubious quarrel; cut to pieces they would have been, with a stauncher 
monarch far, in the last breach of the shattered constitution ; but overawed, inti- 
midated, or cajoled to lend a hand in springing the mine — impossible! Nor 
would base threats of “swamping” (alas! how has time vulgarised our political 
nomenclature!) by press of numbers the time-hallowed Bucentaur of a nobility, 
prouder far than that of Venice, have prevailed to induce one of those “ gentlemen 
of England” to resign the chance at least of regaining the helm. Like the last 
of the Romans, they would have awaited, in the garb and posture of senators, the 
irruption of the fierce lawless spirit still lingering around, and borrowed from the 
descendants of the ferocious Gaul; and what would have been the issue of such 
heroic resistance? Not the fate of those devoted Romans, one of whose deaths 
was worth an immortality of cowardice, but to fling back intimidation on the 
recreant heads of its abettors, and bear the aristocracy and the constitution, alike 
uninjured, through the greatest crisis of modern times. 

Why it was otherwise, Heaven alone knows in judgment; though man, alas! 
may guess in shame and sadness. The bonds of principle and example have 
been slackened in high places at home; continental love of follies, and indiffer- 
ence to all else, have been imported from abroad ; and the “lords” of England, 
Britons in heart and essence no more, have become assimilated with that mere 
conventional noblesse of whom it could be said, and truly, 


*« A breath can make them, and a breath has made.” 


But the fiat of Him alone who first breathed into man the instinct of immor- 
tality, can infuse into the parvenu of yesterday the high aspirations and lofty 
responsibilities of the proudest and most honoured of our nobles. England has 
yet many of her best names still surviving, and out of these there may yet arise, 
when the fight of faction is at end, a fabric goodly in materials (though shrunk, 
perhaps, in dimensions), shorn of the glory which comes not, alas! twice to 
nations or communities, and worthy to represent once more the “lords” of 
England. 

But can such cheering presages be cherished, as regards the third estate of 
the realm, by one who, if he revered in early youth the well-earned honours of 
the Lords of England, was prouder yet of his unrivalled Commons? When [ 
first saw, in silent emptiness, the unostentatious benches and rude walls which 
had borne and re-echoed for centuries the patriotism and eloquence of England, 
I could have worshipped in my boyish enthusiasm even the deserted shrine of 
the household gods of my country. But eloquence and talent claimed then, as 
with every youthful visionary, the chief place in my idolatry. Time and years 
have now, in the same thrice-polluted sanctuary, laid me an almost hopeless 
mourner at the tomb of the extinct (or, at least, wofully eclipsed and tarnished) 
integrity, and manliness, and bull-dog tenacity of right, and British abhorrence 
of wrong, once the characteristics of that “country party,” the pith and marrow 
of the Commons of England. Corruption might wind, as she has since done, 
her tortuous way within those walls, and arbitrary power attempt to assail by 
force the vigorous understandings and blunt honesty of principle of these men of 
older and more genuine stamp; but if the spectres of the discrowned monarchy, 
and unmitred church, and mutilated peerage (the sad train brought up by a dim 
vision of their own insulted and desecrated body), could have met some half a 
century ago the gaze of the “ Commons House of Parliament,” one simultaneous 
burst of filial horror at the parricidal pageant would have been followed up by 
measures at which faction would have shrunk appalled, and England would 
have been “ herself again.” 

Power would not—could not—then have long maintained her unholy alliance 
with plebeian frenzy. Hurled from its usurped and uncongenial sphere, it would 
have fallen unpitied amid the baying bloodhounds it had designed to halloo on to 
the country’s ruin. A press, at whose licence Athenian democracy would have 
stood amazed, would have ceased to rail unchidden at all that God or man have 
seen fit to endow with sacredness. Anarchy, instead of dancing, clothed in 
freedom’s outraged garb, her bloody carmagnole on the time-honoured bulwarks 
of our constitution, would have been sent gagged and bound to the land of 
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lunacy, from whose vexed shores she came; and the Genius of Britain, with 
Religion on her right and Freedom on her left, would have arisen in her primeval 
majesty, unscathed, nay, purified and fortified, from the conflict. The tocsin of 
Revolution throughout the land would have been hushed for ever before the 
cheerful sounds of the “ church-going bell.” The reaper’s song in merry England 
would have been drowned no longer by the fierce trumpet-blast of insurrection ; 
and beneath the once more venerated castle’s friendly shadow the cottage would 
have again reposed in plenty and in peace. 

Shall it be never more thus again in England? Forbid it, Heaven! And 
when I and the mad actors and sad spectators of this carnival of misrule are 
gathered to our troubled, perchance our bloody graves, may other and oe 


generations wake, as from a long hideous dream, to piety, to order, and to 
happiness ! 


THE REVEILLEE. 


Ye gentlemen of England, uprouse! uprouse ye now, 

Let noble daring steel each heart, and firmness every brow ; 
Your land is menaced from without, while discord in her burns: 
Ye gentlemen of England, to you fair England turns. 


Ye gentlemen of England, there was a glorious day, 

When at your country’s voice upreared all others fled away ; 
But now that voice is silent, or, if but raised, it brings 

A burst of scornful laughter, with which all Europe rings. 


Ye gentlemen of England, for many a year ye stood 

A bulwark of true piety, a landmark for the good ; 

But now your church, by foes despoiled, is hardly left a name, 
And all but in the hands of those who glory in their shame. 


Ye gentlemen of England, "twas once your country’s boast, 


That in St. Stephen’s hall she shewed of wealth and pride a host ; 
But now her ancient enemy her nobles from her draws, 
And cattle-men and pugilists are left to frame her laws. 


Ye gentlemen of England, ’twas once a Briton’s pride, 

That fighting in a lady’s right he cheerfully had died ; 

But by a dastard press abused our sovereign we have seen, 
And prostitutes unchecked insult our England's future queen. 


Ye gentlemen of England, there is a cruel band 

Of ruffian slaves, and bankrupt knaves, whose lives are in their hand ; 
On blood and plunder they are bent—nor these their aim alone, 
But level with the dust to lay the altar and the throne. 


Ye gentlemen of England, on you we all depend — 

It rests with you, and you alone, how all these ills shall end : 

A strong, a firm, a daring stand, and ye may save us all ; 

But flinch,— and ye yourselves, and we, and England too, must fall! 


Ye gentlemen of England, assume a bearing high, 

Flash forth your weapons in the sun, and bid your pennons fly ; 
Shout “ God for England aad her king!” and sternly charge ye down 
On every foe to England’s peace, to England’s church and crown. 


Ye gentlemen of England, ye shewed your strength before — 

At France’s threat out leaped your blades, and guarded Albion’s shore; 
And will ye now inactive stand, or from your station roam, 

When menaced by a direr foe, a maddened mob at home? 


Ye gentlemen of England, ’tis you the faction hate : 

Should they prevail, your blood alone their thirsty rage can sate ; 

Your homes will blaze, their victims must your wives and daughters be, 
for nought can soothe their grovelling souls when once from terror free. 
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Ye gentlemen of England, the tiger's self is awed, 

When face to face the savage meets creation’s haughty lord ; 

And thus the mob, more brutish far, will shrink and steal away, 
When England's pride in arms they meet, drawn up in firm array. 


Ye gentlemen of England, but once your standard rear, 
And round you all will rally who hold their country dear : 
Shall England to her foreign foe, or rebel children, bow ? 
O! gentlemen of England, ‘tis you must save her now! 
Sirordreis.” 


True! Upon the conduct of.the gentlemen of England —understanding by 
that word these classes of our country which by birth, rank, station, intellect, or 
any other of those distinctions which give man a claim to lead—upon their con- 
duct does depend, as, indeed, always has depended, the salvation of the country. 
If they truckle — if they suffer themselves to be trampled upon, as our ministers 
evidently are, by the representatives of the most degraded part of the population 
of the empire—if they, for the sake of a brief and hollow truce, yield to clamour, 
insolence, and vulgarity, we are on the verge of a revolution which will be 
distinguished from every other that England has ever seen, by being wholly 
disconnected from any thing that can hallow, ennoble, or redeem a political 
movement. 

Enough of this. We hope better things of our country, and turn to gayer 
themes. Here is a song, which we recommend to the attention of any young 
lady and gentleman who may be inclined to sing in duet: 


A LOVER’S QUARREL, 


He. 


Ask not what I want, little Susan ! little Susan ! 
More than you will grant, little Susan ! 
There is mischief in your eye, 
There is pleasure in your sigh, 
And, egad ! there’s no one by, 
Little Susan ! 
She. 


Keep your hands “ from freedom,” naughty rover! naughty rover ! 
Think not I shall need ’em, naughty overt 

Or, if mischief you should hatch, 

You may give, but you shall catch; 

For, upon my life, I’ll scratch, 


He. 


Down in yonder grove, little Susan! little Susan! 
Birds are singing love, little Susan ! 

And the moon is shining high, 

And the stars are in the sky, 

All as splendid as your eye, 


Naughty Rover! 


Little Susan ! 
She. 

Changing is the moon, naughty rover! naughty rover ! 
Birds sing out of tune, naughty rover ! 

And deceit makes Heaven cry “Fie!” 

Though the moon is in the sky, 

Though the stars are all my eye, 

Naughty Rover! 


* Sequitur —a Tory. 
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He. 
Tell me what is single, little Susan ! little Susan ! 
Nature’s voice says mingle, little Susan ! 
O! life’s joys we should not miss — 
You have lips that blush with bliss, 
So I’ll teach them how to kiss, 


Little Susan ! 
She. 


Tell you what is single? naughty rover! naughty rover ! 
I am — don’t you tingle ? naughty rover ! 
Though my lips are roses bright, 
You shall kiss them not to-night ; 
No— or else my teeth shall bite, 
Naughty Rover! 
He. 
Leave me not in sorrow, little Susan! little Susan ! 
May I hope to-morrow ? little Susan ! 
Since the clouds that frowning lay, 
Very often clear away 
Into bright and blooming day, 
Little Susan ! 
She. 
Labour merits gain, naughty rover! naughty rover! 
Time makes mountains plain, naughty rover ! 
And to-morrow’s not to-day : 
But there’s mother! do not stay — 
Take a kiss, and run away, 


Naughty Rover! 


As a contrast to these “ verses vain,’ we subjoin stanzas of a stately style : 


NIGHT. 


«« Thou art not sent for slumber.” 


Holy and solemn Night! 
On the mind’s tablet write 
Thy tale of power and mystery divine. 
Stillness is round me now, 
To thy strong spell I bow ; 
Make, for one passing hour, my heart a shrine. 


I would not seek for sleep — 
A moment let me keep 
The spirit, parted from its clinging dust ; 
For night’s enchantment throws 
A waking, calm repose, 
Over the soul, and tells of hope and trust. 


A shadow’s round the tree, 
And dimmed, O Night! by thee, 
The drooping flower hath lost its sunny ray ; 
The bird hath hushed its note, 
Its wing hath ceased to float 
High in the air, and nought reminds of day. 


Yet look not on the earth, 
And on its dying worth, 

But gaze above; and what is pictured there ¢ 
The bright and splendid sky, 
Boundless, and clear, and high — 

Image of rest and peace we may not share. 





Dr. Parr and the Cellar- Door. 


Was it an idle dream, 
The seer of old to deem 
His fate was written in the starry page ? 
Do we not still transfer 
The soul its joy and stir 
To all we worship, like the ancient sage ? 


Night! Night! I crave of thee, 
Not my life’s destiny, 
But deep forgetfulness of weary day. 
Lay on the past a seal, 
Let not thy star reveal 
Each haunting vision with its blessed ray. 


And may the lonely prayer 
(Stilling the wild despair) 
Rise through thy depths, O dark and hallowed Night! 
Piercing through air and sky, 
May it ascend on high, 
And find a place of rest where God is light! 


Another piece of verse is of a different character. It is the versification of a 
story (we believe a true one) which is told of Dr. Parr: 


NAILING THE CELLAR-DOOR. 


A learned man, whom we’ll call Doctor Puff, 
For many reasons ; but, since one’s enough, 
Suffice it. He loved smoking 
Better than joking ; 
And marvellous it oft appeared to many 
A belle and beau, 
That he would go 
Mid lords and ladies, and not care a penny 
For hints, or looks, or coughing, but smoke on, 
As unconcerned as though he sat with John 
The ostler, at the tap ; 
And when he ceased, why then he’d take a nap. 


Some said this shewed the greatness of his mind. 
But who shall judge ? 

Since others bold and laughingly defined 
The thing as “ fudge :” 

Yet all agreed, that hence ’twas very clear 

That number one to him was very dear. 


Now, learned men, as well as little boys, 
Will have their playthings, 
The last, God bless ’em! are content with toys ; 
The first, to say things 
Which fools receive into their vacant brain 
With much respect, 
Striving to recollect, 
And, at the next good dinner, say again. 


And so our Doctor, stiff, bewigged, and gruff, 
Into society full oft would go 
To say his sayings; which, though somewhat rough, 
Gained him his wish, “ monstrari digiio !” 
He grew to be “a lion,” and sat grim, 
With clay-pipe in his cheek, 
Spouting forth smoke and Greek 
“ Ore rotundo ;”’ and all bowed to him, 
Till ladies who were elderly, and blue, 
Dubbed him a Samuel Johnson number two. 











Dr. Parr and the Cellar- Door. [September, 
















































































































































































Fame is a pleasant thing to all, but most 

To that increasing, formidable host, 
Who follow the professions 

Denoted quaintly “ the three sable graces ;” 

Since she inducts to livings, practice, places, 
And other fair possessions. 

Fortune and fame thus followed in one track, 

Both smiling on our gentleman in black. 


Thrice happy he who poverty hath known, 
When, after many a wrestle, 
He first begins to nestle 
In a snug rectory, now all his own ! 
What pleasant things seem tithes, and fees, and dues! 
How very much enlarged are all his views ! 


Thus all went well awhile with Doctor Puff. 

At first he thought, sometimes, he’d got enough : 
His heart grew lighter. 

But rich his harvests, and replete his store, 

Why then, “ humanum est,” he wished for more — 
Some said, a mitre. 


Meanwhile, intent upon his own enjoyment, 

Domestic duties gave him much employment ; 

Among the rest, a stock of generous wine — 

Fit solace for a grave and learned divine — 
Had somewhat dwindled. 

So, as he smoked his pipe, he planned a plan, 

And, when digested, thus addressed his man : 
“ John! I’ve been swindled ! 

I will not say by whom — I make no charge ; 

Perhaps ’twas my fault to have a stock so large: 

But, at least, six 

Bottles of port have vanished from one shelf. 

And so, henceforth, I’ll keep the keys myself, 
And stop these tricks. 

And, hark ye! as I’m going on a tour, 

Before [ stir a step I'll make all sure. 

There’s half-a-crown ; go, run and bring me three 

Tenpenny nails: I'll nail the door, d’ye see, 
With mine own hands. 

You fetch the nails — I'll go alone below 

And count them all, till how and where I know 

Each bottle stands,” 


“ Just as you please,” quoth John; “ but ha’nt you got 

Some halfpence? This will buy a precious lot 

Of nails ;”’ and so he tendered the half-crown. 

At which his learned master bent a frown, 

And said, with air half-scornful, half-ecstatical, 
“‘ Don’t contradict me, man! If I have any 

Clear knowledge of the science mathematical 

I’m right ; but, use your own plain sense — 

‘ Three times ten are thirty pence :’ 

And so you’ve got the money to a penny.” 


John grinned and went his way, and bought three nails, 
Such as one sees studding the doors of jails, 
And eke a gimlet and a ponderous hammer, 
And left them with his master in the cellar; 
Who, when achieved his groping work of teller, 
Was heard to thump as paviors with their rammer. 








Dr. Parr and the Cellar- Door. 


One nail was driven quite home, and then he waited, 
First to take breath, and then he calculated 

Upon the power nails offered of resistance, 
And how much more that power would be increased 
If driven at angles, forty-five at least. 

Then he pursued his work without assistance. 


The second driven, he felt his bosom swell 

With exercise and pride, and said, “ Alas ! 
How ignorant workmen are! Nails parallel 

Hold feebly. Now, this door’s as firm as brass : 
Neither with blows nor crowbars would it move. 
Had workmen science, how would arts improve ! 


Then the third nail he drove with grunt and groan, 
To form a sort of claw, 
Which none, he said, “ could draw, 
No more than if they formed a perfect cone 
Inserted in the wood with base inside.” 
And then again he sat and puffed in pride, 
Exclaiming, “ Had I hired a working man 
To do this job, I might have talked all day : 
He never would have understood my plan, 
And I had had his wages yet to pay. 
No—tis a wholesome maxim fables tell, 
Do that yourself which you would have done well.’ 
Much to my mind, 
Besides, my stock I now exactly know, 
And feel an appetite; therefore I'll go. 
‘ Safe bind, safe find.’ ” 


The axiom ’s very sound ; no better plan 
Exists for finding what you put away : 
But, ah! ’tis seldom given to mortal man 
To reach perfection in his first essay 
At untried tasks. Some little error creeps 
Into our handywork while judgment sleeps ; 
Trifles admitted or forgotten spoil 
E’en learned labours o’er the midnight oil. 
And Doctor Puff, with gimlet, nails, and hammer, 
Was but a tyro in the art mechanic, 
Though he’d by heart Greek trees and Eton’s grammar, 
And read those authors that yet strike with panic 
Poor puzzled boys, at stated hours each day, 
Ilunting down words while meanings stand at bay. 


All these were useless in his present case ; 
And hard indeed to him that case appeared, 
As to and fro he walked with hasty pace, 
Angry and terrified, for no man feared 
To have the laugh against him more 
Than our learned nailer of his cellar-door ; 
Yet, in his pride 
He’d nailed it fast, and nailed himself inside. 


Politics engross the attention, not only of prose but of verse-mongers, in these 
days, when the very foundation of things seems to be turned up in child’s play, 
as ifto see what lies beneath them. We have hope that a period of vigorous 
manhood is approaching—when men will know how to enjoy rather than to 
question. Till that time arrives, however, we must give in to the prevailing 
sentiment ; which we do by inserting the following “ Epigram” and “ Radical 
Pan ;” 
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EPIGRAM. 


The Radicals and Infidels are glad, 

And rude Dissent upon the tiptoe stands, 
For Israel against himself, as mad, 

Rages and lifts his suicidal hands. 


Churchmen are found to break the barriers down, 
Which, but for them, had still kept out the foe ; 
Like traitors who betray their native town, 
And claim reward and praise for doing so. 


THE RADICAL PZAN. 


“ Licentia, quam Stulti Libertatem vocant.”—Tacrr. 


The Earth sends up a shout to Heaven — 
The nations of the world are free ; 

The everlasting bills are riven 
With the acclaim of Liberty. 


Men worship Reason, and they bow 
Low to the power themselves create ; 
And to their prostitute allow 
The title, throne, and power of Fate. 


Pledged, sworn to ill, the brethren love 
To crown her naked form with fiowers ; 

While gay processions onward move, 
And Bacchus leads the wanton hours. 


Prostrate before her unveiled charms 
They joyous hail their deified ; 

Their music is the clash of arms, 
And murder dances by their side. 


Fire, Famine, Plague, their thousands slay ; 
The heroes make, then laugh at woes ; 
The ties of blood are cast away ; 
The nearest are the bitterest foes. 


Both sexes, and all ages, rush 
To the mad orgies of their queen ; 
The men are fiends, nor women blush 
To see or act their rites obscene. 


It is the time, it is the hour, 
Expecting millions eager cry: 

“ The Goddess comes! she comes in power! 
All hail — all hail to Liberty ! 


Down with the wealthy and the proud ! 
Up with us all! Let each man have 

Ilis proper farm, and ready-ploughed ; 
The oppressor —let him have a grave! 


No laws, no taxes, and no king; 
No lords, no commons, and no jails : 
Each year for us its fruits shall bring, 
And wine and gladness fill our vales. 


The autumn with its ripened store ; 

The laughing summer; spring’s lush flowers ; 
The blessed winter — cold no more ; 

The earth! the whole round earth is ours ! 





The Water-Queen. 


For we are lords of all we see — 
Freedom has burst our galling chain ; 
Fruitful for us the knowledge-tree, 
And Reason make us gods again !” 


On freedom, freedom! still they cry ; 
And Riot echoes freedom still ; 
Lust, Rapine, shout for liberty, 
And Atheists mock th’ Invisible. 


We, however, cannot think of stuffing a holyday number with political 
matter. At this season of the year, our friends have gone into the country to 
please their fancies; the following, upon a subject altogether of the fantastic 
cast, may be somewhat germane to their pursuits. We therefore introduce our 
readers to 


THE WATER-QUEEN,. 


Calm, calm is thy dwelling, 
’Neath the green sunny sea; 
Not a sound there is swelling 
Save thy wild minstrelsy — 
Save the song of Ocean’s daughters, 
From their cool grot of shells, 
That steals o’er the waters, 
And calms them with its spells. 


And ofitimes o’er the billows 
In thy car thou skim’st along ; 
And in the yellow moonlight 
Is heard thy dulcet song, 
By those who chance to wander 
By creek, or lonely bay, 
And see thee smoothly gliding 
Through the silvery-sparkling spray. 


When sunny beams are shining 
Down the deep, in gleamy light, 
Then oft thou sit’st reclining 
On thy coral couch so bright ; 
Whilst thy sea-maids are decking 
Thy soft and silken hair, 
With pearly-studded chaplets, 
And gems of beauty rare. 


For costly is the treasure 
In thy bright domain below, 
In the gardens of thy pleasure, 
Where the groves of coral grow. 
Oh, how I'd roam enchanted 
(If such a thing might be,) 
Through all thy realm of wonder, 
Beneath the deep, deep sea ! 


Amid the groves of coral, 
And caves of crystal bright, 
And treasures of the ocean, 
Forbid to mortal sight — 
To gaze upon the secrets 
Of the vast and hoary deep, 
That sometimes come in visions 
To chain our eyes in sleep. 





378 Hogg and Scott —the Melbourne Ministry. (Sept. 1834, 


We had prepared, according to promise, an article on Coleridge; which, in 
consequence ofa mistake in our arrangements, is omitted for this month, but 
will certainly appear in our next Number. 


We have a score of letters about Hogg, his sketch of Sir Walter Scott, and 
our notice of it in our last Number. Several people are inclined to think that 
we were too severe, and some have been so kind as to attribute our article to 
personal pique against the Shepherd. Heaven help the blockheads! What is 
there to incline us to be personal against Hogg, whom, in his own style and 
place, we extremely regard? We wished to express what we think every honour- 
ably-minded person must have felt—our infinite disgust at the system of trading 
on the name ofa great man, who may have admitted a littérateur into his society. 
It is too bad that such opportunities should be so abused; there would, of 
course, be an end of all friendly intercourse between literary men, and a com- 
plete exclusion of the smaller followers of literature from the society of the heads 
of their tribe, if it were to be tolerated. We therefore spoke} our minds pretty 
plainly of Hogg, and we hope that we shall not hear of his “ indiscretion” (for 
such it is generally admitted to be) being repeated. Hogg himself, we are happy 
to find, duly repents, and acknowledges the justice of our castigation. We have 
another culprit in our eye, in a different direction. : 


So, gentle readers, part we once more in peace, to meet again with pleasure ! 


Perhaps you ask 

What’s our last news—who must be in or out? 
And we reply, that hard would be the task 

To give sure answer, in such case of doubt ; 
But we will say that Melbourne’s but a mask, 

Such as is worn in carnivals or rout. 
And who will bet— no matter what—a button, 
That the next ministry is named from Sutton ? 


This may pass as an extract from a forthcoming Moore’s Almanac. Never 
mind. It may be right. 


0. 7. 


J. Moyes, 28, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





